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HIS twenty-firſt Book contains the concluſion 
of the hiſtory of Syracuſe, It may be di- 
vided into three parts. The firſt includes 
the long reign of HIERRO II. The ſecond, the ſhort 
reign of his grandſon HiERonyMus, the troubles of 
Syracuſe conſequential of it, with the fiege and takin 
of that city by MAaRCELLUs. The third is an exa 
abridgement of the hiſtory of Syracuſe, with ſome 
reflexions on the government and character of the 
Syracuſans, and on ARCHIMEDES, | 


 ATRTLIEES. 1. 
SECT. I. H1ERo the Secend choſen captain-general 
the Syracuſans, and ſoon after appointed king. He 


mates an alliance with the Romans in the beginning f 
the firſt Punick war, | I | 


H IERO II. was deſcended from the family of 
Gelon, who had formerly reigned in Syra- 
cuſe. As his mother was of laviſh extraction, his 
father Hierocles, according to the barbarous cuſtom 
of thoſe times, cauſed him to be expoſed ſoon after 
his birth; believing that the infant diſhonoured the 
nobility of his race. If Juſtin's fabulous account 
may be believed, the bees nouriſhed him ſeveral days . WM 
a) A. M. 3700. Ant, J. C. 304. Juſtin, I. Mili. c. 4. 
ol. X. * : B 1 with 
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with their honey. The oracle declaring, that ſo 


ſingular an event was a certain preſage of his future 
greatneſs, Hierocles cauſed him to be brought back 
to his houſe, and took all poſſible care of his edu- 
cation. . 
The child improved as much from the pains taken 
to form him as could be expected. He diſtinguiſhed 


. himſelf early from all thoſe of his years, by his ad- 


dreſs in military exerciſes, and his courage in battle, 
He acquired the eſteem of Pyrrhus, and rceived ſe- 
veral rewards from his own hands. He was of a 
beautiful aſpect, large ſtature, and robuſt complexion, 
In his converſation “ he was humane and polite, in 
buſineſs Juſt, and moderate in command; ſo that he 
wanted nothing royal except the throne, * _ 
(3) Diſcord having ariſen between the citizens 
of Syracuſe and their troops, the latter, who were 
in the neighbourhood, raiſed Artemedorus and Hiero 
to the ſupreme command, which comprehended all 
authority civil and military. The latter was at that 
time thirty years old, but of a prudence and ma- 
turity, that promiſed a great king. Honoured with 
this command, by the help of ſome friends he en- 
tered the City, and having found means to bring over 
the adverſe party, who were intent upon nothing but 
raiſing diſorders, he behaved with ſo much wiſdom 
arid greatneſs of mind, that the Syracuſans, though 
highly diſſatisfied with the liberty aſſumed by t 
ſoldiers of making ſuch an election without any right, 
were however unanimous in conmaring upon him the 
er. 

From his firſt meaſures it was eaſy to judge, that 
the new magiſtrate aſpired at ſomething more than 
that office. 3 effect, obſerving that the troops no 
ſooner quitted the city, than Syracuſe was involved 
in new troubles by ſeditious ſpirits and lovers of no- 
* : 3» >, | . IS velty, 
N 
Veratus : preter regnum, videretur. Faſtin, 


BY 


OF SYRACUSE, 


| 3 
at ſo velty, he perceived how important it was in the ab- 
uture ſence of himſelf and the army, to have ſomebody upon 
back whom he might rely for keeping the citizens within 
edu- the bounds of their duty. Leptinus ſeemed very fit 

for that purpoſe, he had abundance of perſons de- 
taken voted to his intereſts, and was in very great credit 
iſhed with the people. Hiero attached him to himſelf for 
is ad- ever, by eſpouſing his daughter, and by the ſame 
attle, alliance ſecured the publick tranquillity, during the 
ed ſe- time he ſhould be obliged to remove from Syracuſe, 
of a and march at the head of the armies, | 
xion. Another much bolder, though far leſs juſt, ſtroke 
te, in 


of policy, eſtabliſhed his ſecurity and repoſe. He 
had eyery thing to fear from the foreign. ſoldiers, 
turbulent malignant men, void of reſpe& for their 
commanders, and of affection for a ſtate of which 
they made no part, ſolely actuated by the deſire of 
command. and lucre, and always ready for a revolt ; 
who having been bold enough to aſſume a right in 
the election of magiſtrates, which did not belong to 
d ma- them, were capable, upon the leaſt diſcontent, of 
d with attempting any thing againſt himſelf. He N 
he en- comprehended, that he ſhould never have the maſ- 


1at he 


tizens 
were 
Hiero 
ded all 
at that 


1g over tery over them, from their being too well united 

ing but amongſt themſelves; that, if he undertook to puniſh 

wiſdom the moſt criminal, their chaſtiſement would only pro- 

on h voke the reſt ; and that the only means to put an end 
y t 


: to the troubles they occaſioned, was utterly to exter- 
y right, minate the factious militia, whoſe licentiouſneſs and 


him the rebellious diſpoſition were only fit to corrupt others, | 
| and incline. them to pernicious exceſſes, - Deceived | 
ge, that by a falſe zeal and blind love for the publick good, 
Tre than and ſenſibly affected alſo with the proſpe& of the 
'00psS no dangers to which he was perpetually expoſed, he | 
nvolved thought it incumbent on him, for the ſafety of his | 
5 of no- country and ſecurity of his perſon, to proceed to | 
velty, a cruel and ſad extremity, equally contrary to his cha- | 
ractet and juſtice, but which ſeemed neceſſary to him | 
um deefle, in the pretent conjuncture. He therefore took the 
Jin, N Het e 
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7 4 THE H4S TORY | 
| field under the pretext of marching againſt th 
| | Mamertines . When he came within view of the 
enemy, he divided his army into two parts: on the 

| one fide he poſted ſuch of the ſoldiers as were Syra- 
| cauſans: on the other, thoſe who were not ſo. He 

put himſelf at the head of the firſt, as if he intended 
| an attack, and left the others expoſed to the Mamer- 
| tines, who cut them to pieces, after which he re- 
| turned quietly to the city with the Syracuſan troops. 
[ The army being thus purged of all who might ex- 
N 


cite diſorders and ſedition, he raiſed a ſufficient num- 
ber of new troops, and afterwards diſcharged the 
duties of his function in peace. The Mamertines, 
elate with their ſucceſs, advancing into the country, 
he marched againſt them with the Syracuſan troops 
whom he had armed and diſciplined well, and gave 
them battle in the plain of Myla. 8 A great part 
of the enemies were left upon the place, and their 
generals made priſoners. At his return he was de- 
clared king by all the citizens of Syracuſe, and after- 
_ wards by all the allies, . This happened ſeven years 

after his being raiſed to the ſupreme authority. 
It would be difficult to juſtify the manner in which 
1 he attained that eminence. Whether he put the fo- 
L reign ſoldiers in motion himſelf, which ſeems proba- 
| ble enough, or only lent himſelf to their zeal, it 
Vas a criminal infidelity to his country, and the pub- 
lick authority, to which his example gave a mortal 
WH wound, It is true the irregylarity of his entrance 
| upon office was ſomewhat amended by the conſent 
which the people and allies afterwards gave to it. But 
can we ſuppoſe, in ſuch a conjuncture, that their 
conſent was perfeQly free? As to his being elected 
king, there was nothing forced in that: if his ſecret 
ambition had any part in it, that fault was well atoned 
| n 5 N 1 


(e) A. M. 3736. Ant. J. C. 268. 
* They were originally Campa- wards fexed Meſſina, having fir 
nian troops, whom Agathocles had put the principal ru tant. ef 
taken into bis pay, and who after« ſword, 1 c 


* 


— | % 


retire to Sytacuſe. Claudius, having obtaine 


for, by his wiſe and diſintereſted conduct through 
the long duration of his reign and life. 

The loſs of the battle, we have ſpoken of entirely 
diſconcerted the affairs of the Mamertines. Some of 
them had recourſe to the Carthaginians, to whom they 
furrendered their citadel ; others reſolved to abandon 
the city to the Romans, and ſent to deſire their aid. 
Hence aroſe the firſt Punick war, as I have explained 
more at large * elſewhere. ASD 325 

(d) Appius Claudius the conſul put to ſea, in order 
to aid the Mamertines. Not being able to paſs the 
ſtrait of Meſſina, of which the Carthaginians had 
poſſeſſed themſelves, he made a feint of abandoning 
that enterpriſe, and of returning towards Rome with 
all the troops he had on board his fleet. Upon this 
news the enemy, who blocked up Meſſina on the ſide 
next the ſea, having retired, as if there had been no- 
thing further to apprehend, Appius tacked about, and 
paſſed the ſtrait without danger. 

(e) The Mamertines, between menaces and ſur- 
priſe, having driven the officer out of the citadel, 
who commanded in it for the Carthaginians, they 
called in Appius, and opened the gates of their city 
to him, The Carthaginians ſoon after formed the 
liege of it, and made a treaty of alliance with Hiero, 
who joined his troops to theirs. 'The Roman con- 
ſul thought fit to venture a battle, and attacked the 
Syracuſans firſt, The fight was rude. Hiero ſhowed ' 
all poſſible courage, but could not reſiſt the valour 
of the Romans, and was obliged to give way, and 

4 a like 
victory over the Carthaginians, ſaw himſelf maſter 


of the field, advanced to the walls of Syracuſe, and 


even deſigned to have beſieged it. $ 
V)) When the news of Appius's good ſucceſs ar- 


rived at Rome, it occaſioned great joy, In order to 


4 | make 


(4) Frontin. Stratag. I. i. c. 4. (e) Polyb. 1. i. p. 10, 11. 
A. M. 3741. Ant, J. C. 263. Ibid. p. 15, 16. 
* Vol, I. Hiſtory of. the Carthaginians, 
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* THE HISTORY | 
make the. moſt of it, it was thought proper to uſe 
new efforts. The two conſuls lately elected, Manius 
Otacilius, and. Manius Valerius, were ordered into 
Sicily, Upon their arrival ſeveral of the Carthagi- 
nian and Syracuſan cities ſurrendered at diſcretion. 
The conſternation of Sicily, joined to the number 
and force of the Roman legions, made Hiero con- 
ceive what event this new war was likely to have. 
That prince was ſenſible, that he might rely upon a 
more faithful and conſtant amity on the fide of the 


Romans. He knew that the Carthaginians had not 


renounced the deſign they had anciently formed, of 
poſſeſſing themſel ves of al] Sicily; and if they made 
themſelves maſters of Meflina, he rightly judged his 
power would be very inſecure in the neighbourhood 
of ſuch dangerous and formidable enemies. He ſaw 


no other expedient for the preſervation of his king» 


dom, than to leave the Carthaginians engaged with 
the Romans; well aſſured that the war would be long 


and obſtinate between theſe two republicks equal in 


their forces, and that as long“ as they ſhould be at 
blows, he ſhould have no reaſon to apprehend being 
diſtreſſed either by the one or the other. He there- 
fore ſent ambaſſadors to the conſuls to treat of peace 
and alliance. They were far from refuſing thoſe of- 
fers. They were too much afraid, that the Cartha- 
ginians, maſters at ſea, might cut off all paſſage for 


proviſions; which fear was the better founded, as the 


troops, who had firſt paſſed the ſtrait, had ſuffered 
extremely by famine, An alliance with Hiero ſecured 
the legions in that reſpect, and was immediately con- 
cluded, . The conditions were, that the king ſhould 
reſtore to the Romans, without ranſom, all the pri- 
ſoners he had taken from them, and pay them an hun- 
dred * talents in mon BTR: 


ey. | | 
From thenceforth Hiero ſaw no war in his domi- 


' nions, nor had any other ſhare in it, than of ſending 
_ Jupplies to the Romans upon occaſion, In other re- 

V | „„ ee 
An hundred thouſand crouunt. 
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OF SYRACUSE. WE 
ſpects he reigned as a king who had no view nor am- 

bition but the eſteem and love of his people. No 

| prince was ever more ſucceſsful in that point, nor 
longer enjoyed the fruits of his wiſdom and prudence. 

During more than fifty years that he lived after being 


. elected king, whilſt all things were in flames around 

; him, occaſioned by the cruel wars which the two moſt 

[ potent ſtates of the world made againſt each other, he 

L was ſo prudent and happy to be no more than a ſpec - - 
> tator of them, and only to hear the noiſe of thoſe 
t arms, which ſhook all the neighbouring regions; 
f himſelf and his people retained a profound peace. 

e (e) The Romans perceived on more than one oc- 
8 caſion, during the firſt Punick war, and eſpecially at 
d the ſiege at Agrigentum, with which it was in a man- 
* ner opened, the importance of their alliance with 
Ke Hiero, who abundantly ſupplied them with proviſions 
h at times when the Roman army, without his aid, had 
£ been expoſed to exceſſive famine, | 

reg The interval between the end of - the firſt Punick 
at war, and the commencement of the ſecond, which 
ig Was about five and twenty years, was a time of peace 
and tranquillity to Hiero, in which the actions of that 
ce prince are little ſpoken of. 

72 (Y) Polybius only informs us, that the Carthagini- 
. ans, in the unhappy war they were obliged to ſup- 
or port againſt the ſtrangers or mercenaries, which was 
os called the African war, finding themſelves extremely 
4 preſſed, had recourſe to their allies, and eſpecially to 
red king Hiero, who granted them all they aſked of him, | 
. That prince conceived, that to ſupport himſelf in 
11d Sicily, it was neceſſary that the Carthaginians ſhould . 
The overcome in this war; leſt the ſtrangers, who bad al- [ 
** ready obtained many advantages over the Carthagi- ö 

nians, in caſe of_entire ſucceſs, ſhould find no fur- 

N ther obſtacles to their projects, and ſhould form deſigns 
ing of bringing their victorious arms into Sicily. Perhaps 
re- . . alſo 
ects 


: 680 Polyb. I. i. p. 18. (5) A. M. 3763. Ant. J. C. 241. Polyb, I. i. 
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alſo, as he was an excellent politician, he thought it 
incumbent on him to be upon his guard againſt the 
too great power of the Romans, who would become 
abſolute maſters, if the - Carthaginians ſhould be en- 
tirely ruined in the war againſt the revolters. 

Hierg's ſole application during this long interval 
of peace, was to make his ſubjects happy, and to re- 
dreſs the evils, which the unjuſt government of Aga- 
thocles, who preceded him ſome years, and the inteſ- 
tine diviſions conſequential of them, had occaſioned : 
an employment worthy of' a great king. There was 
a levity and inconſtancy in the character of the Sy- 
racuſans, which often inclined them to exceffive and 
violent reſolutions; but at bottom they were humane 
and equitable, and no enemies to a juſt and reaſonable 
obedience, The proof of which is, that when they 
were governed with wiſdom and moderation, as by 
Timoleon, they reſpected the authority of the laws 
and magiſtrates, and obeyed them with joy. 

Hiero was no ſooner entered upon office, and had 
the ſupreme authority confided to him, than he ſhowed 
his deteſtation for the wretched policy of the tyrants; 
who, conſidering the citizens as their enemies, had 
no other thoughts than to weaken and intimidate 
them, and repoſed their whole confidence in the fo- 
reign ſoldiers, by whom, they were perpetually ſur- 
rounded, .He began by putting arms into the hands 

of the citizens, Runes them with care in the exer- 
eiſes of war, and employed them in preference to all 
others. | | ; 


SECT». 


ECT. 


a | | 
OI RRACTUSEA --- 
: , | 
Srcr. II. Hrirro's pacifick reign. He particularly 
favours Agriculture. He applies the abilities of 
ARCHIMEDES his relation to the ſervice of the pub- 
lick, and cauſes him to make an infinite number of ma- 


chines FA the defence of a beſieged place. He dies 
4, 


very old, and much regretted by the people. 
VASES Hiero attained the -ſovereign authority, 

his great application was to convince his ſub- 
jects, leſs by his words, than his actions, that he was 
infinitely remote from intending any thing to the 
prejudice of their fortunes or liberty, He was not 
intent upon being feared, but upon being loved. He 
looked upon himſelf leſs as their maſter, than as their 
protector and father. Before his reign the ſtate had 
been divided by two factions, that of the citizens, and 
that of the ſoldiers; whoſe differences, ſupported on 
both ſides with great animoſity, had occaſioned infi- 
nite misfortunes, He uſed his utmoſt endeavours to 
extinguiſh all remains of this diviſion, and to eradi- 
cate from their minds all ſeeds of diſcord and miſun- 
derſtanding. He ſeems to have ſucceeded wonderfull 
in that reſpect, as during a reign of more than fifty 
years, no ſedition or revolt diſturbed the tranquillity 
of Syracuſe, 

What contributed moſt, without doubt, to *this 
happy calm, was the particular care taken by Hiero, 
to keep his ſubjects employed ; to baniſh luxury and 
idleneſs, the parents of all vices, the ſource of all 
ſeditions, from his dominions ; to ſupport and improve 
the natural fertility of his country; and to place agri- 
culture in honour, which he looked upon as the cer- 
tain means to render his people happy, and to diffuſe 
abundance throughout his kingdom. The cultivation 
of lands, indeed, beſides employing an infinity of 
hands, whieh would otherwiſe remain idle and unpro- 
fitable, draws into a country, by the exportation of 
grain, the riches of the neighbouring nations, and 

| | ITS turns 
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turns their current into the houſes of the people, by 
a commerce renewing every year the deſerved fruit 
of their labour and induſtry. This is, and we can- 
not repeat it too often, what ought to be the pecu- 
liar attention of a wiſe government, as one of the 
moſt eſſential parts of wiſe and ſalutary policy, though 
unhappily too much neglected. 7% 

Hiero applied himſelf entirely to this end. He did 
not think it unworthy of the ſovereignty to ſtudy and 
be ſkilful in all the rules of agriculture. (i) He even 
gave himſelf the trouble to compoſe books upon that 
ſubject, of which we ought much to regret the loſs, 
But he conſidered that object of his enquiries in a 
manner ſtill more, worthy of a king. The principal 
riches of the ſtate, and the moſt certain fund of the 
prince's revenue conſiſted in corn. He therefore be- 
lieved it of the higheſt conſequence, and what de- 
manded his utmoſt care and application, to eſtabliſh 
good order in that traffick, to render the condition of 
the huſbandman, of whom the greateſt part of the 
people were compoſed, ſafe and happy; to aſcertain 
the prince's dues, whoſe principal revenue roſe from 
them; to obviate ſuch diſorders as might get ground, 
to the prejudice of his inſtitutions; and to prevent the 
unjuſt vexations, which endeavours might poſſibly be 
uſed to intrude in the ſequel, To anſwer all theſe 
purpoſes, Hiero made regulations ſo wiſe, reaſonable, 
equitable, and at the ſame time conformable to the 
people's intereſts, that they became in a manner the 
fundamental laws of the country, and were always 
obſerved as ſacred and inviolable, not only in his 
reign, but in all ſucceeding times. When the Ro- 
mans had ſubjected the city and dominions of Syra- 
cuſe, they impoſed no new tributes, and decreed. *, 
that- all things ſhould be diſpoſed according 2 the 

2 | laws 


| (3) Polyb. 1, xviii. c. 3+ | | 

* Decumas lege Hieronica ſem- fimus fuit, non ſolum inſtituta, com- 
per vendendas cenſuetunt, ut iis mutato imperio, verum etiam nomen 
jucundior eſſet muneris illius func- remanaret, . Cic, Orat. in Ver, de 
vio fi ejus regis, qui Siculis cariſ- rum. n. 15. 17 
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laws of Hiero ; in order that the Syracuſans, in chang- 
ing their maſters, might have the conſolation not to 
change their laws, and fee themſelves in ſome mea- 
ſure Nin! governed by a prince, whoſe name alone was 
always dear to them, and rendered thoſe laws exceed- 
ingly venerable. 3 | 
\ hate obſerved, that in Sicily the prince's princi- 
pal revenue conſiſted in corn; the tenth being paid 
him. It was therefore his intereſt that the countr 
ſhould be well cultivated, that. eſtimates ſhould be 
made of the value df the lands, and that they ſhould / 
produce abundantly, as his revenue augmented in 
proportion to their fertility. The collectors of. this 
tenth for the prince, which was paid in kind and not 
in money, were called Decumani, that is to ſay, far- 
mers of the tenths. Hiero, in the regulations he made 
upon this head, did not negleQ his own intereſts, 
which argues him a wiſe prince and good ceconomiſt, 
He knew very well, there was reaſon to apprehend, 
that the country-people, who conſider the moſt legal 
and moderate impoſts as intolerable burthens, might 
be tempted to defraud the prince of his dues, To 
ſpare them this temptation, he took ſuch ® juſt and 
exact precautions, that whether the corn were in the 
ear, on the floor to be threſhed, laid up in barns, or - 
laden for carriage, it was not poflible for the huſ- 
bandman to ſecrete any. part of it, or to defraud the 
collector of a ſingle grain, without expoſing. him- 
ſelf to a ſevere penalty. But he adds alſo, that Hiero 
had taken the ſame precautions againſt the avidity of 
the collectors, to whom it was equally impoſſible. to 
extort any thing from the huſbandmen -beyond the 
tenth, Hiero ſeems to have been. very much againſt the 
huſbandman's gaining his home upon any pretext 


whatſoever, Cicero ſays accordingly, inveighing 
| 7 againſt 
| * Hieronica lex omnibus cuſtodiis neque in aſportando frumento, grano 
com- ſubjectum aratorem decumano tradit, uno poſſet arator, fine maxima pœga, 
* ut neque in ſegitibus, neque in areis, fraudare decumanum, Cic, Orat. in 
* 


neque in horreis, neque in amovendo, Fer, de frum. n. 20. 15 
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againſt Verres, who gave them great trouble, by fre- 
quent and painful journeys; it is very hard and af- 
flicting to the poor huſbandmen, to be brought from 
their country to the city, from their plow to the bar, 
and the care of tilling their lands to that of proſecut- 
ing law-ſuits. () Mriſerum atque iniquum ex agro bo- 
mines traduci in forum, ab aratro ad ſubſellia, ab uſu 
rerum ruſticarum ad inſolitam litem atque judicium. And 
beſides, can they flatter themſelves, let their cauſe 
be ever ſo juſt, that 2 ſhall carry it to the prejudice 


of the collectors? Fudicio ut arator decumanum per- 


ſequatur ! | | 

Can there be any thing more to a king's praiſe than 
what we have now ſaid ? Hiero might undertake 
wars, for he did not'want valour, gain battles, make 
conqueſts, and extend the bounds of his dominions, 
and upon theſe accounts might paſs for a hero in the 
ſenſe of the 1 of men. But with how many 
taxes muſt he have charged his people! How many 
huſbandmen muſt he have torn from their lands! 
How much blood would the gaining of thoſe victories 
have coſt him ! and of what emolument would they 
have been to the ſtate! Hiero, who knew wherein 
true glory conſiſts, placed his in governing his people 
with wiſdom, and in making them happy. Inſtead 
of conquering new countries by the force of arms, he 
endeavoured to multiply his own in a manner by the 
cultivation of lands, by rendering them more fertile 
than they were; and in actually multiplying his peo- 
ple, wherein the true force and riches of a. ſtate con- 
fiſts ; and which can never fail to happen when the 
people of a country reap a reaſonable advantage from 

their labour, | „ | 
(9) It was in the ſecond Punick war, that Hiero 
gave diſtinguiſhed proofs of his attachment to the 
| ee As ſoon as he received advice of Hanni- 
bal's arrival in Italy, he went with his fleet well 
| , equipped 


(A) Cic. Orat. in Ver. de frum. n. 14: J {) A, M. 3786, - 


Ant, J. C. 218 Liv, I. Ai. 2. 50, 561. 
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equipped to meet Tiberius Semprenius, who was 
arrived at Meſſina, to offer that conſul his ſervices, 
and to aſſure him that advanced in age as he was, he 
would ſhow the ſame zeal for the Roman people, as 
he had formerly done in his youth, in the firſt war. 
againſt the Carthaginians. He took upon him to 
ſupply the conſul's legions, and the troops of the 
allies, with corn and clothes at his own expenſe, 
Upon the news received the ſame inſtant, of the ad- 
vantage gained by the Roman over the Carthagi- 
nian fleet, the conſul thanked the king fer his advan- 
tageous offers, and made no uſe of them at that time, 
(n) Hiero's inviolable fidelity for the Romans, 
which is very remarkable in his character, appears 
ſtill more conſpicuouſly after their defeat near the lake 
of Thraſymene. They had already loſt three battles 
againſt Hannibal, each more unfortunate and more 
bloedy than the other. Hiero, in that mournful con- 
juncture, ſent a fleet laden with proviſions to the port 
of Oſtia. The Syracuſan ambaſladors, upon their 
being introduced to the ſenate, told them, That 
«© Hiero, their maſter, had been as ſenſibly afflicted 
© on their laſt diſgrace, as if he had ſuffered it in his 
«© own perſon. 'I hat though he well knew, that the 
„ grandeur of the Roman people was almoſt more 
© admirable in times of adverſity, than after the moſt 
e ſignal ſucceſſes; he had ſent them all the aid that 
& could be expected from a good and faithful ally, 
«© and earneſtly defired the ſenate would not refuſe to 
© accept it. That they had particularly brought a 
“ victory of gold, that weighed three hundred pounds, 
& which the king hoped they would vouchſafe to 
6 receive as a favourable augury, and a pledge of the 
* vows which he made for their proſperity. That 
e they had alſo thfee hundred thouſands buſhels of _ 
© wheat, and two hundred thouſand of barley; and 
© that if the Roman people deſired a greater quantity, 
« Hiero would cauſe as. much as they pleaſed to be 


- © tranſported 


" 


(=) Liv, 1 il. n. 37 38. 
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c tranſported to whatever places they ſhould appoint. 
That he knew the Roman people employed none in 
« their armies but citizens and allies; but that he 
c had ſeen light armed-ſtrangers in their camp. 
6 That he had therefore ſent them a thouſand archers 
« and lingers, who might be oppoſed fucceſsfully to 
„% the Baleares and Moors of Hannibal's army.” 
They added to this aid a very ſalutary piece of coun- 
ſel, which was, that the prztor, who ſhould be ſent 
to command in Sicily, might diſpatch a fleet to 
Africa, in order to find the Carthaginians ſuch em- 
ployment in their own country, as might put it out 
of their power by that diverſion to ſend any ſuccours 
to Hannibal. A: | 
The ſenate anſwered the king's ambaſſadors in very 
obliging and honourable terms, That Hiero ated 
« like a very generous prince, and a moſt faithful 
« ally: that from the time he had contracted an 
c alliance with the Romans, his attachment for them 
« had been conſtant and unalterable; in fine, that 
« in all times and places he had powerfully and mag- 
ce nificently ſupported them: that the people had a 
«© due ſenſe of ſuch generoſity: that ſome cities of 
c Italy had already preſented the Roman people with 
ee gold, who, after having expreſſed their gratitude, 
ce had not thought fit to accept it: that the victory 
« was too favourable an augury not to be received: 
& that they would glace her in the Capitol, that is 
& to ſay, in the temple of the moſt high Jupiter, in 
order that ſhe might eſtabliſh there her fixed and 
<« laſting abode.” All the corn and barley on board 
the ſhips, with the archers and ſlingers, were ſent to 
the conſuls. 5 | WY 
Valerius Maximus “ obferyes here, upon the noble 

| | | F and 
* Trecenta millia modium tri- id victoria formavit, ut eos religione 

- Ui, et ducenta millia hordei, auri= motos, munificentia ſua uti cogeret : 
ue ducenta & quadraginta pondo voluntate mittendi priùs, iterum pro- 
urbi noſtre muneri miſit. Neque videntia cavendi ne remitteretur, li- 


n verecundiee majorum noſtro- beralis. Lal. Max. I, iv. Ca 8. 
trum, qudd nollet accipere, in habitum G | 
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and prudent liberality of Hiero; firſt in the generous 
deſign he forms, of preſenting the Romans three hun- 
dred and twenty pounds weight of gold; then in the 
induſtrious precaution he uſes, to prevent their refu- 
ſal to accept it. He does not offer them that gold in 
ſpecie; he knew the exceeding delicacy of the Roman 
people too well for that; but under the form of a 
victory, which they dared not refuſe, upon account 
of the good omen it ſeemed to bring along with it. 

It is extraordinary to ſee a prince, whoſe domi- 
nions were ſituate as Syracuſe was in regard to Car- 
thage, from which it had every thing to fear, at a 
time when Rome ſeemed near her ruin, continue un- 
alterably faithful, and declare openly for her intereſts, 
notwithſtanding all the dangers to which ſo daring a 
conduct expoſed him. A more prudent politician, to 
ſpeak the uſual language, would perhaps have waited 
the event of a new action, and not have been ſo haſty 
to declare himſelf without neceſſity, and at his ex- 
treme peril. Such examples are the more eſtimable, 
for being rare and almoſt unparelleled. 
I do-not know, however, whether, even in good 
policy, Hiero ought not to have acted as he did. It 


would have been the greateſt of all misfortunes for 


Syracuſe, had the Carthaginians entirely ruined, 
or even weakened the Romans too much. That city 
would have immediately felt all the weight of Car- 
thage; as it was ſituated over againſt it, and lay high- 
ly convenient for ſtrengthening its commerce, ſecuring 
it the empire of the ſea, and eſtabliſhing it entirely 
in Sicily, by the poſſeſſion of the whole iſland. It 
had therefore been imprudent to ſuffer ſuch allies to 
be ruined. by the Carthaginians; who would not have 
been the better friends to the Syracuſans for their 
having renounced the Romans' by force, It was 
therefore a. deciſive point, to fly immediately to the 
aid of the Romans; and as Syracuſe would neceſſarily 
fall after Rome, it was abſolutely requiſite to hazard 
every thing, either to ſave Rome, or fall with her. 1 
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If the fats, which hiſtory has preſerved of ſo long 
and happy a reign, are few, they do not give us the 
leſs idea of this prince, and ought to make us exceed- 
ingly regret the want of a more particular information 
concerning his actions. 8 

(n) The ſum of an hundred talents (an hundred 
thouſand crowns) which he ſent to the Rhodians, and 
the preſents he made them after the great earthquake, 
which laid waſte their iſland, and threw down their 
Coloſſus, - are illuſtrious inſtances of his liberality 
and magnificence. The modeſty, with which his 
preſents were attended, infinitely exalts the value of 
them, He cauſed two ſtatues to be erected in the 
Publick Place at Rhodes, repreſenting the people of 

Syracuſe placing a crown upon the head of the Rhodi- 
ans; as if, ſays Polybius, Hiero, after having made 
that people magnificent preſents, far from affumin 
any vanity from his munificence,” believed himſelf 
their debtor upon that very account. And indeed 
the liberality and beneficence of a prince to ſtrangers 
is rewarded with intereſt, in the pleaſure they give 
' himſelf, and the glory he acquires by them, 

There is a paſtoral of Theocritus (Jahll. 16.) named 
after the king we ſpeak of, wherein the poet ſeems to 
reproach that prince tacitly, with paying very ill for 
the verſes made in honour of him. But. the mean 
manner in which he claims, as it were, a reward 
for the verſes he meditates, leaves room to conclude, 
that the imputation of avarice falls with more juſtice 
upon the poet than upon the prince, diſtinguiſhed and 
eſteemed, as we have ſeen, from his libefality. _ 

(0) It is to Hiero's juſt taſte, and ſingular atten- 
tion to every thing that affected the publick good, 
that oyracuſe was indebted for thoſe amazing ma- 
chines of war, of which we ſhall ſoon fee it make ſo 
great an uſe, when beſieged by the Romans. "Though 
that prince ſeemed to devote his cares entirely to the 

tranquillity and domeſtick affairs of the kingdom, he 
i | | N did 
(») Polyb, I. v. p. 429. (e) Flut. in Marcel. p. 305, 306. 
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did not negle&t thoſe of war; convinced, that the 
ſureſt means to preſerve the peace of his dominions, 
was to hold himſelf always in readineſs to make war 
upon unjuſt neighbours, who ſhould attempt to diſ- 
turb it. He knew how to uſe the advantage of having 
in his dominions the moſt learned geometrician the 
world had ever produced; it is plain I. mean Archi- 
medes. He was Hluſtrious, not only by his great 
ability in geometry, but his birth, as he was Hiero's 
relation. Senſible alone to the pleaſures of the mind, 
and highly averſe to the hurry and tumult of buſineſs 
and government, he devoted himſelf ſolely to the ſtudy 
of a ſcience, whoſe ſublime ſpeculations of. truths 
purely intellectual and ſpiritual, and entirely diſtinct 
from matter, have ſuch attraction with the learned of 
the firſt rank, as ſcarce leaves them at liberty to apply 
themſelves to any other objects. Oh 

Hiero had, however, ſufficient power with Archi- 
medes, to engage him to deſcend from thoſe Long 
ſpeculations to the practice of the mechanicks, whic 
depend on the hand, but are diſpoſed and directed by 
the head. He preſſed him continually, not to em- 
ploy his art always in ſoaring after immaterial and in- 
tellectual objects, but to bring it down to ſenſihle 
and corporeal things, and to render his reaſonings in 
ſome meaſure more evident and familiar to the gene- 
rality of mankind, by joining them experimentally 
with things of uſe. _ | | 

Archimedes frequently converſed with -the king, 
who always heard him with great attention and ex- 
treme pleaſure, One day, when he was explaining 
to him the wonderful effects of the powers motion, 
he proceeded to demonſtrate, That with a certain given 
power any weight whatſoever might be moved, And 
applauding himſelf afterwards on the force of his de- 
monſtration, he ventured to boaſt, that if there were 
another world beſides this we inhabit, by going to 
that he could remove this at pleaſure. The king, 
ſurpriſed and delighted, deſired him to put his poſi- 


tion 


on ſhore with great labour, and by abundance of 


t 
| 
| 
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| 
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tion in execution, by removing ſome great weight 
with a ſmall force. | | 

Archimedes preparing to. ſatisfy the juſt and ra. 
tional curioſity of his kinſman and friend, he choſe 
one of the 1 in the port, cauſed it to be drawn 


men. He then ordered its uſual lading to be put on wW 
board, and beſides that, as many men, as it could hat 
hold. Afterwards placing himſelf at ſome diſtance, Whine 
and fitting at his eaſe, without trouble, or exerting yrac 
his ſtrength in the leaſt, by only moving with hisMime : 
hand the end of a machine, which he had provided impl. 
with cords and pullies, he drew the galley to him upon Reom 
the land, with as much eaſe, and as upright, as if ito uſc 
had ſwam upon the water. „„ hoſe, 
The king, upon the fight of ſo d ber an effect to the 
of the powers of motion, was N 42 oniſhed; andhs lot 
Judging from that experiment the efficacy of the art tual 1 
he earneſtly ſollicited Archimedes to make ſeveralMſcend 
ſorts of machines and battering engines for ſiege the x 
and attacks, as well for the defence-as aſſault olfMarawi 
places. | TN +3 {cope 
It has been ſometimes aſked, whether the ſublimQMhice | 
knowledge, of which we ſpeak, be neceſſary to Wob'eE 
king; and if the ſtudy of arts and ſciences ought toner f 
be a part of the education of a young prince? W haW:bou 
we read here demonſtrates their utility. If king conte 
Hiero had wanted taſte and curioſity, and employed him 
ſelf ſolely in his pleaſures, Archimedes had remaineelude 
inactive in his cloſet, and all his extraordinary ſcieno from 
been of no advantage to his country. What treaſure Hin ol 
of uſeful knowledge lie buried in obſcurity, and in Might: 
manner hid under the earth, becauſe princes ſet from 
value upon learned men, and conſider them as per gave 
ſons uſeleſs to the ſtate ! But when, in their youth beſiey 
they have imbibed ſame fmall tincture of arts an Hi 
ſciences, for the ſtudy of princes ought to extend in bu 
farther in that point, they eſteem ſuch as diſtinguilhWMan in 
ed themſelves by learning, ſometimes converſe wii for t 
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hem, and place them in honour, and by ſo glorious 
protection, make way for valuable diſcoveries, of 
hich the ſtate ſoon reaps the advantage. Syracuſe 
ad this obligation to Hiero; which, without doubt, 


eight 


d ra. 
choſe 


rawn Las the effect of his excellent education : for he had 
ce feen bred with uncommon care and attention. 

ut * What has been ſaid hitherto of Archimedes, and 
cou 


hat we ſhall preſently add upon the admirable ma- 
hines of war, which were uſed during the ſiege of 
Syracuſe, ſhows how wrong it is to deſpiſe thoſe ſub- 
lime and ſpeculative ſciences, whoſe only objects are 
ſimple and abſtract ideas. It is true, that all mere 
geometrical or algebraical ſpeculations do not relate 
to uſeful things. But it is alſo as true, that moſt of 
hoſe, which have not that relation, conduct or refer 
o thoſe that have. They may appear unprofitable, 
as long as they do not derive from this real intellec- 
tual world; but the mixed mathematicks, which de- 
ſcend to matter, and conſider the motions of the ſtars, 
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drawing remote objects near by the aſſiſtance of tele- 
ſcopes, the increaſe of the powers of motion, the 
nice exactitude of the balance, and other the like 
pb;ects, become more eaſy of acceſs, and in a man- 


ght toner familiariſe. themſelves with the vulgar. The 
Whahlabour of Archimedes was long obſcure, and perhaps 
r ontemned, becauſe he confined himſelf to ſimple 
d him 


and barren ſpeculations. - Ought we therefore to con- 
clude, that it was uſeleſs and unprofitable? It was 
from that very ſource of knowledge, buried till then 
in obſcurity, from which ſhot forth thoſe ves. 


maine 
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nd in Mpights, and wonderful diſcoveries, which diſplaye 
ſet from their birth a ſenſible and manifeſt utilty, and 
is pI Szave the Romans aſtoniſhment and deſpair when they 
youth beſieged Syracuſe, Pray IO) 
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Hiero was great and magnificent in all things, 
in building palaces, arſenals, and temples. He cauſed 
an infinite number of ſhips of all burthens to be built 
for the exportation of corn; a commerce, in which 


almoſt 


the perfect knowledge of navigation, the art of 
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almoſt the whole wealth of the iſland conſiſted, 
We are told of a galley built by his order, under the 
direction of Archimedes, which was reckoned one of 
the moſt famous ſtructures of 3 It was a 
whole year in building. Hiero paſſed whole-days 
amongſt the workmen, to animate them by his pre- 
ſence. | 3 

This ſhip had twenty benches of oars. The enor. 
mous pile was faſtened together on all ſides with huge 
nails of copper, which weighed each ten pounds and 
upwards, | | 

The inſide had in it three galleries or corridores, 
the loweſt of which led to the hold by a deſcent of 
ſtairs, the ſecond to apartments, and the firſt to ſol. 
diers lodgings. h | 

On the right and left fide of the middle gallery, 
there were to the number of thirty apartments; in 


each of which were four beds for men. The apart- wan. 
ment for the officers and ſeamen had fifteen beds, and pon 
three great rooms for eating; the laſt of which, thapight 
was at the poop, ſerved for a kitchin. All the floors, 1.19 
of theſe apartments were inlaid with ſmall ſtories in y fo 
different colours, taken from the IIliad of Homer, enn 
- The ceilings, windows, and all the other parts, were id ar 
finiſhed with wonderful art, and embelliſhed with all Upo 
kinds of ornaments. _ 3 lanks 
In the uppermoſt gallery, there was a gymnaſium, vine 
or place of exerciſe, and walks proportionate to the -c.... 
magnitude of the ſhip. In them were gardens and twe 
plants of all kinds, diſpoſed in wonderful order. adiun 
Pipes, ſome of hardened clay, and others of lead, 
conveyed water all around to refreſh them, There T1... 
were alſo arbours of ivy and vines, that had their. m 
roots in great veſſels filled with earth. Theſe veſſels e he 
were watered in the ſame manner as the gardens. proa 
Jhe arbours ſerved to ſhade the walks. Ts. mpar 
After theſe came the apartment of Venus with boa 
- three beds, This was floored with agates and other hich, 


precious 


(e) Athen, I. iii, p. 206” 290. 
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recious ſtones, the fineſt that could be found in the 
and. The walls and roof were of cypreſs wood. 
he windows were adorned with ivory, paintings, 
nd ſmall ſtatues, In another apartment was a libra- 
y, at the top of which, on the outſide, was fixed a 
n-dial, ; | 

There was alſo an apartment with three beds for a 
ath, in which were three great coppers, and a bath- 
g veſſel, made of a ſingle ſtone of various colours, 
his veſſel contained two hundred and fifty quarts, 
t the ſhip's. head was a great reſervoir of water, 
hich held an hundred thouſand quarts, | 
All round the ſhip on the outfide were Atlaſſes 
f ſix cubits, or nine feet, in height, which ſupported 
e ſides of the ſhip; theſe Atlaſſes were at equal 
iſtances from each other. The ſhip was adorned on 
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lery, Il ſides with paintings, and had eight towers pro- 
53 ug ortioned to its bigneſs ; two at the head, two at the 
or ern, and four in the middle, of equal dimenſions, 
5 an 


pon theſe towers were parapets, from which ſtones 
ight be diſcharged upon the ſhips of an enemy, that 
hould approach too near. Each tower was guarded 
y four. young men completely armed, and two 
chers. The infide of them was filled with ſtones 
nd arrows. - | 

Upon the fide of the veſſel, well ſtrengthened with 
lanks, was a kind of rampart, on which was an 
ngine to Uiſcharge ſtones, made by Archimedes: it 
rew a ſtone of three hundred weight, and an arrow 
f twelve cubits (eighteen feet) the diſtance of a 
adium, or an hundred and twenty-five paces from 
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The ſhip had three maſts, at each of which were 
vo machines to diſcharge ſtones. There alſo were 
e hooks and lumps of lead to throw upon ſuch as 
proached, The whole ſhip was ſurrounded with a 
impart of. iron to keep off thoſe who ſhould attempt 
board it. All around were iron grapplings (corvi) 
hich, being thrown by machines, grappled he 

: | vellels 


with 
other 
ecious 
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veſſels of the enemy, and drew them cloſe to the ſhip, 
from whence it was eaſy to deſtroy them. On each 
of the ſides were ſixty young men completely armed, 
and as many about the maſts, and at the machines for 
throwing ſtones, _ 4 | 
Though the hold of this ſhip was extremely deep, 
one man ſufficed for clearing it of all water, with a 
machine made in the nature of a ſcrew, invented by 
Archimedes. An Athenian poet of that name made 
an.epigram upon this ſuperb veſſel, for which he was 
well paid. Hiero ſent him a thouſand medimni of 
corn as a reward; and cauſed them to be carried to 
the port of Pyræeum. The medimnus, according to 
father Montfaucon, is a meaſure, that contains fix 
buſhels. This epigram is come down to us. The 
value of verſe was known at that time in Syracuſe. 
Hiero having found that there was no port in 

Sicily capable of containing this veſſel, except ſome, 
where it could not lie at anchor without danger, re- 
ſolved to make a preſent of it to king * Ptolemy, and 
ſent it to Alexandria, There was at that time a great 
dearth of corn throughout all Egypt. T4 
Several other veſſels of leſs 4 attended this 

great ſhip, Three hundred thouſand quarters of corn 
were put on board them, with ten thouſand great 
earthen jars of ſalted fiſh, twenty thouſand quintals 
(or two millions of pounds) of ſalt meat, twenty 
thouſand bundles of different clothes, without in- 
cluding the proviſions for the ſhips crews and officers, 
Io avoid too much prolixity, I have retrenched 
ſome part of the deſcription Athenzus has left us of 
this great ſhip. 1 ſhould have been glad, that, to 
have given us a better idea of it, he had mentioned 
the exact dimenſions of it. Had he added a word 
upon the benches of oars, it would have cleared up 
and determined a queſtion, which without it muſt for 
ever remain doubtful and obſcure, 


. Hiero' 
* There is reaſen to believe this wal Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
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Hiero's faith was put to a very ſevere trial, after 
the bloody defeat of the Romans in the battle of 
Cannæ, which was followed by an almoſt univerſal 
defection of their allies. But the waſting of his do- 
minions by the Carthaginian troops, which their fleet 
had landed in Sicily, was not capable of changing 
him. (p) He was only afflicted to ſee that the con- 
tagion had ſpread even to his own family. He had a 
ſon named Gelon, who married Nereis the daughter 
of Pyrrhus, by whom he had ſeveral children, and 
amongſt others Hieronymus, of whom we ſhall ſoon 
ſpeak. Gelon, deſpiſing his father's great age, and 
ſetting no value on the alliance of the Romans, after 
their Faſt diſgrace at Cannæ, had declared openly for 
the Carthaginians. He had already armed the multi- 
tude, and ſollicited the allies of Syracuſe to join him; 
and would * perhaps have occaſioned great troubles in 
Sicily, if a ſudden and unexpected death had not in- 
tervened. ) It happened ſo opportunely, that 
his father was ſuſpected of having promoted it. He 
did not ſurvive his ſon” long, a died at the age of 
fourſcore and ten years, infinitely regretted by his 
people, after having reigned fifty. four years. | 


( Liv. 1. XXXiii, n. 30. (2) A. M. 3789. Ant. J. C. 215," 
Moviſſetque in Sicilia res, niſi eum multitudinem, ſollicitantemque 
mors, adeo opportuna ut patrem quo- ſocios, abſumpſiſſet. Liv. 
que ſuſpicione adſpergeret, armantem 
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to him the thought and deſire of reſtoring their 
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ARTICLE II. 


oECT. I. HitrRonyYMUs, grandſon of HERO, ſuc- 
y ceeds him, and cauſes him to N by his 2 
and cruelty. He is killed in a conſpiracy. Barbarous 
murder of the princeſſes. HiproCRATES and EIcI- 
DES poſſeſs themſelves of the government of Syracuſe, 
and declare for the Carthaginians, as HiERonymus 
had done. N 3 
HE death of Hiero occaſioned great revolutions 
in Sicily. The kingdom was fallen into the 


| hands of Hieronymus his grandſon, a young * prince, 


incapable of making a wiſe uſe of his independency, 
and far from — the ſeducing impreſſions of ſo- 
vereign power. Hiero's apprehenfions, that the 
flouriſhing condition in which he left his kingdom 
would ſoon change under an infant king, ſuggeFed 

ibert 
to the Syracuſans. But his two daughters We 
that deſign with their whole credit; from the hope, 
that the young prince would have only the title of 


king, and that they ſhould have all the authority, in 


conjunction with their huſbands, Andranadorus and 
Zoippus, who held the firſt rank amongſt his guardi- 
ans +, It was noteaſy for an old man of ninety, to 
hold out againſt the careſſes and arts of thoſe two 
women, who beſieged him day and night, to preſerve 
the freedom of his mind againſt their preſſing and aſ- 
ſiduous infinuations, and to ſacrifice with”eourage 
the intereſts of his family to thoſe of the publick, * 
To prevent as far as poſſible the evils he fareſaw, 


he appointed him fifteen guardians, who were to form 


his counſel ; and earneſtly defired them, at his death, 
never to depart from the alliance with the Romans, 
i gs 


* ©. Puerum, vix dum libertatem, Jam agenti annum, circumſeſſo dies 
nedum dominationem, modice la- nocteſque muliebribus blanditiis, 
turum. Liv. 4 liberare animunt, & corivertere ad 


+ Non facile erat nonagefumum publicam privata curam, Lis. 
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to which he had inviolably adhered for fifty years, 
and to teach the young prince to tread in his ſteps, 
ſuc- and to follow the principles in which he had been 
] educated till then. a, nk 
The king, dying after theſe diſpoſitions, the guar- 
dians he had appointed his grandſon immediately ſum- 
moned the allembiy, preſented the young prince to 
the people, and cauſed the will to be read. A ſmall 
number of people, 3 placed to applaud it, 
clapped their hands, and raiſed acclamations of joy. 
All the reft, in a conſternation equal to that. of a 
family who have lately loſt a good father, kept a 
mournful filence, which” ſufficiently expreſſed their 
grief for their loſs, and their apprehenſion of what 
was to come. His “ funeral was afterwards ſolem- 
nized, and more honoured by the ſorrow and tears of 
his ſubjects, than the are and regard of his relations 
for his memory, It if : | 
' Andranadorus's firſt care was to remove all the 
other | raters by telling them roundly, the prince 
was of age to govern for himſelf. „ 

He was at that time near fifteen years old. So that 
Andranadorus, being the firſt to renounce the guardi- 
anſhip held by him in common with. many colleagues, 
united in his own perſon all their power. The diſpoſi- 
tions, made by the wiſeſt princes at their deaths, are 
often little regarded, and feldom executed afterwards. 

The + beſt and moſt moderate prince in the world, 
ſucceeding a king ſo well beloved by his ſubjects, as 
Hiero had been, would have found it very difficult to 
confole them for the loſs they had ſuſtained. But 
Hieronymus, as if he had ſtrove by his vices to make 
him ſtill more regretted, no ſooner aſcended the throne, 
than he made the people ſenſible how much all things 

Vol. X. oy "ad > 25. "Were 
, * Funus fit regium magis amore _ronis, Verum enimvero Hieronymus, 
clvium & carttate quam cura ſuorum velut ſuis vitiis de ſiderabilem efficere 
(> dies celebris, ' Liv. / vellet avum, primo ſtatim conſpectu, 
landitiis, Vix quidem ulli bono moderato- omnia quam diſparia eſſent oſtendit. 
rtere ad que regi facilis erat favor apud Syra= Live © ' Ay 
dv, euſanos ſuccedenti tantæ caritate s 
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were altered. Neither king Hiero, nor Gelon his 
ſon, during ſo many years, had ever diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves from the other citizens by their habits, or 
any other ornaments intimating pride, Hieronymus was 
preſently ſeen in a purple robe, with a diadem on his 
head, and ſurrounded by. a. troop of armed 'guards, 
Sometimes he affected to imitate Dionyhus the tyrant, 
in coming out of his palace in a chariot drawn 
by four white horſes, All the“ reſt of his conduct 
was ſuitable to this equipage: a viſible contempt for 
all the world, haughty and diſdainful in hearing, and 
affectation of ſaying diſobliging things, ſo difficult of 
acceſs, that not only ſtrangers, but even his guardians, 
could ſcarce approach him; a rehnement of _ taſte in 
diſcovering new methods of debauch; a cruelty ſo ex- 
ceſſive, as to extinguiſh all ſenſe of, bumanity in him; 
this odious diſpoſition of the young king terrified the 
people to ſuch a degree, that even ſome of his guardians 
to eſcape his cruelty, either put themſelves to death, 


or condemned themſelves to voluntary baniſhment. , 


Only three men, Andranadorus and Zoippus, both 
Hiero's ſons-in-law, and Thraſo, had a great freedom of 
acceſs to the young king. He liſtened a little more to 
them than to the others; but as the two firſt openly 
declared for the Carthaginians, and the Jatter for the 
Romans, that difference of ſentiments, and very 
warm diſputes frequently the conſequence of it, drew 
upon them that prince's attention, & we 
About this time a conſpiracy againſt the life. of 
Hieronymus happened to be diſcovered. One of the 
principal conſpirators, named Theodotus, wasacculed, 
Being,put to the queſtion, he confefled the crime as 
to himſelf? but all the violence of the moſt cruel tor- 
ments could not make him betray his accomplices. At 
length, as it no longer able to ſupport the pains inflicted 

: in: 150 „ 6: 


* Hunc, tam ſuperbum appara - ofa dicta, rari aditus, non alie- 
tum habitumque convenientes ſe- nis modd ſed tutoribus etiam Jibe- 
quebantur. contemptus omnium he- dines novæ, inhumana  crudelitas 
minum ſuperbæ aures, contumelis Liv, TILE 
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his en him, he accuſed the king's beſt friends, though 


ed innocent, amongſt whom he named Thraſo, as the 
or ringleader of the whole enterprize; adding, that 
vas they ſhould never have engaged in it, if a man of 
_y his credit had not been at -their head, "The zeal he 
ds. 


had always expreſſed for the Roman intereſts, ren- 
nt, dered the evidence probable ; and he was accordingly ' 
wn put to death, Not one of the accomplices, during 
uct their companions being tortured, either fled or con- 
for cealed himſelf; ſo much they relied upon the fide- 
and lity of Theodotus, who had the fortitude to keep the 
t of ſecret inviolable. . | " 
ans, The death of Thraſo, who was the. ſole ſupport 
e in of the alliance with the Romans, left the field open 
ex- to the partiſans of Carthage. Hieronymus diſpatched © 
um: ; ambaſſadors to Hannibal, who ſent back a young Car- 
the thaginian officer of illuſtrious birth, named alſo 


1ans Hannibal, with Hippocrates and Epicydes, natives 
ath, of Carthage, but deſcended from the Syracuſans by 
*. N their father. After the treaty with Hieronymus was 
bot 


concluded, the young officer returned to his general ; 


2m of Bl the two others continued with the king by Hannibal's 


re do permiſſion. The conditions of the treaty were, that 
envy after having driven the Romans, out of Sicily, of 
T TRE 


which they fully aſſured themſelves, the river Himera, 


very which almoſt divides the iſland, ſhould be the boun- 
drew Mary of their reſpective dominions. Hieronymus, 
BY blowh up by the praiſes of his flatterers, demanded, 
ife of Neven ſome time after, that all Sicily ſhould be given 
of the up to him, leaving the Carthaginians Italy for their 
cuſed. part. The propoſal appeared idle and raſh, but Han- 
me as nibal gave very little attention to it, having no other 
el tor- Wview at that time, than of drawing off the young 
es. At king from the party of the Romans. | 


flicted Upon the firſt rumour of this treaty, Appius, præ- 

on tor of Sicily, ſent ambaſſadors to Hieronymus to re- 
e. New the alliance made by his grandfather with the 
am libe- Romans. That proud prince received them with 
rudelitas great contempt; aſking N with an air of 1 
2 „ 
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and inſult, what had paſſed at the battle of Cannæ; 
that Hannibal's ambaſſadors had related incredible 
things of it; that it was eaſy to know the truth from 
their mouths, and thence to determine upon the 
choice of his allies. The Romans made anſwer, that 
they would return to him, when he had learnt to treat 
ambaſſadors ſeriouſly and with reaſon; and, after ha- 
ving cautioned rather than deſired him not to change 
ſides too raſhly, they withdrew. | 

At length his cruelty, and the other vices to which 

he blindly abandoned himſelf, drew upon him an 
unfortunate end. Thoſe who had formed the con- 
ſpiracy mentioned before, purſued their ſcheme ;z and 
having found a favourable opportunity for the execu- 
tion of their enterprize, killed him in the city of the 
Leontines, on a journey he made from Syracuſe into 
the country, - 3 

Here is a ſenſible inſtance of the difference between 
a king and a tyrant; and that it is not in guards or 
arms the ſecurity of a prince conſiſts, but the affection 
of his ſubjects. Hiero, from being convinced, that 
thoſe who have the laws in their hands for the govern- 
went of the people, ought always to govern them- 


ſelves by the laws, behaved in ſuch a manner, that 


it might be ſaid the law and not Hiero reigned. He 
believed himſelf rich and powerful for no other end, 
than to do good, and to render others happy. He 
had no occaſion to take precautions for the ſecurity 
of his life: he had always the ſureſt guard about him, 
the love of his;people; and Syracuſe was afraid of 
nothing ſo much as of loſing him. Hence he was 
lamented at his death as the common father of his 
country. Not only their mouths but hearts were 
long after filled with his name, and inceſſantly bleſſed 
his memory. Hieronymus, on the .contrary, who 
had no other rule of conduct but violence, regarded 
all other men as born ſolely for himſelf, and valued 
bimſelf upon governing them not as ſubjects but 
faves, led the wretchedeſt life in the world, if to live 

| | were 
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were to paſs his days in continual apprehenſion and 


IZ ; 
ible terrour. As he truſted nobody, nobody placed any 
om confidence in him. Thoſe who were neareſt his 


the perſon, were the moſt expoſed to his ſuſpicions and 
that cruelty, and thought they had no other ſecurity for 
reat their own lives, than by putting an end to his. 
hn Thus ended a reign of ſhort duration, but abound- 
inge ing with diſorders, injuſtice, and oppreſſion. | 
(r) Appius, who foreſaw the conſequence of his 
ok death, gave the ſenate advice of all that had paſſed, 
= os and took the neceſſary precautions to - preſerve that 
Som. part of Sicily, which belonged to the Romans. 
and They, on their fide, perceiving the war in Sicily 
N was likely to become important, ſent Marcellus thi- 
F the ther, who had been appointed conſul with Fabius, in- 
Tango the beginning of the fifth year of the ſecond Punick 
war, and had diſtinguiſhed himſelf gloriouſly by his 
Wen ſucceſſes againſt Hannibal. 
ds or When Hieronymus was killed, the ſoldiers, lefs- 
ion out of affection for him, than a certain natural re- 
chat ſpect for their kings, had thoughts at firſt of aveng- 


ing his death upon the conſpirators, But the grate- 


On ful name.of the liberty, by which they were flattered, 
that and the hope that was given them of the diviſion of 
He the W treaſures "amongſt them, and of addi- 
end, tional pay, with the recital of his horrid crimes and 
3 ſhameful exceſſes, all together appeaſed their firſt 
curity heat, and changed their diſpoſition in ſuch a man- 
1 ner, that they left the prince's body without inter- 


aid of 
1e was 


ment, for whom they had juſt before expreſſed fo 
warm a regret, | | 


As ſoon as the death of Hieronymus was known 


is 
* at Syracuſe, Andranadorus ſeiſed the iſle, which was 
viefſed BY Part of the city, with the citadal, and ſuch other 
| who places, as were moſt proper for his defence in it; 
carded putting good garriſons into them. Theodorus and 
3 Soſis, heads of the conſpiracy, having left their ac= 


is but complices with the army, to keep the ſoldiers quiet, 


3 | | arrived 
were ( A. M. 3790. Ant. 2 C. 214. Liv. J. rxiv. n. 2135 
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arrived ſoon after at the city. They made themſelves take 
maſters of the quarter Achradina, where, by ſhow- df 
ing the tyrant's bloody robe, with his diadem, to the 4e f. 
people, and exhorting them to take arms for the de- « þ 
fence of their liberty, they ſoon ſaw themſelves at lll « re 
the head of a numerous body. 8 . « A 
The whole city was in confuſion. The next day, ll « „ 
at-ſun-riſe, all the people, armed and unarmed, ran % 
to the quarter Achradina, where the ſenate was aſ⸗ 4 4 
ſembled, which had neither ſate, nor been conſulted 6« fi 
upon any affair, from Hiero's death. Polyænus, one if «« b 
of the Senators, ſpoke to the people with great «« { 
freedom and moderation. He repreſented, “ that hav- A 
ing experienced the indignities and, miſeries of nor 
& ſlavery, they were moſt ſenfibly affected with them; cho 
but that as to the evils occaſioned by civil diſcord, to 1 
they had rather heard them ſpoken of by their fa- Wl oppe 
«« -thers, than been acquainted with them themſelves : Wl the 
ce that he commended their readineſs in taking dina 
« arms, and ſhould praiſe them {till more, if they did reſiſ 
„ not proceed to uſe them, till the laſt extremity : Wl volv 
that as preſent it was his advice to ſend deputies ll dec! 
„to Andranadorus, and to let him know he mult ! teret 
-©6 ſubmit to the ſenate, open the gates of the iſle, and ll tow: 
„withdraw his garriſons: that if he perſiſted in his BI ſelf 
„ uſurpation, it would be neceſſary to treat him with WW «© (1 
„„ more rigour than ꝗgieronymus had experienced.“ * 
This deputation at firſt made ſorne impreſſion upon h 
him: whether he ſtil] retained a reſpect for the ſenate, WI «+ c: 
and was moved with the unanimous concurrence of“! 2 
the citizens; or becauſe the beſt fortified part of the © 
iſle having been taken from him by treachery, and te 
ſurrendered to the Syracuſans; that loſs gave him cour 
juſt apprehenſions. But“ his wife Demarata, Hiero's Wi trea( 
daughter, an haughty and ambitious princeſs, having Wl joice 
«+ We taken Wl duri 
a | | An bpeop 

* Sed evocatum eum ab jegatis nyſii tyranni vocis: quæ. pedibuy gods 

De marata uxor, filia Hieronis, in- tractum, non infidentem equo, reliu- 8 
flata adhuc regiis agimis ac muliebri quere tyrannidem dixerit debere. 4. 
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taken him aſide, put him in mind of the famous ſaying 
df Dionyſius the tyrant, „ That it was never proper 
« to quit the ſaddle aq e. the tyranny) till pulled off the 
« horſe by the heels: that a great fortune might be 
« renounced in a moment; but that it would coſt 
&« abundance of time and pains to attain it: that it 
« was therefore neceſſary to endeavour to gain time; 
« and whilſt he amuſed the ſenate with ambiguous 
** anſwers, to treat privately with the ſoldiers at Leon= 
« tium, whom it was eaſy to bring over to his intereſt 
« by the attraction of the king's treaſures in his pol- 
« ſeſſion,” , 
Andranadorus did not entirely reject this council, 
nor think proper to give into it without reſerve. He 
choſe a mean between both. He promiſed to ſubmit 
to the ſenate, in expectation of a more favourable 
opportunity; and the next day having thrown open 
the gates of the iſle, repaired to the quarter Achra- 
dina; and there, after having excuſed his delay and 
reſiſtance, from the fear he had been in of being in- 
volved in the tyrant's puniſhment, as his uncle, he 
declared that he was come to put his perſon and in- 
tereſts into the hands of the ſenate. Then turning 
towards the tyrant's murderers, and addreſſing him- 
ſelf to Theodotus and Soſis; “ You have done, 
„ (faid he) a memorable action. But believe me your 
« glory is only begun, and has not yet attained the 
« height of which it is capable, If you do not take 
„ care to eſtabliſh peace and union among the citi- 
* Zens, the ſtate is in great danger of expiring, and 
« of being deſtroyed at the very moment ſhe begins 
eto taſte the bleſſings of liberty.” After this diſ- 
courſe, he laid the keys of the iſle and of the king's 
treaſures at their feet. The whole city was highly te- 


jolced on this occaſion, and the temples were thronged 


during the reſt of the day with infinite numbers of 


people, who went thither to return thanks to the 


gods for fo happy a change of affairs.  _. 
The next day the ſenate being aſſembled accord- 
| _ | ing 


— — 


amongſt the principal of whom Andranadorus was 


nnn. .. 


corted in ſafety to Hannibal, having no longer any 


they had been ſent by that general, The Syracuſans 


and the better inclined - part of the citizens. 


| profeſſion was not at all diſhonourable among the 
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ing to the ancient cuſtom, magiſtrates were appointed, 


elected, with T heodotus and Sofis, and ſome others 
of the conſpirators who were abſent. ap 

On the other fide, Hippocrates and Epicydes, whom 
Hieronymus had ſent at the head of two thouſand 
men, to endeavour to excite troubles in the cities 
which continued to adhere to the Romans, ſeeing 
themſelves, upon the news of the tyrant's death, 
abandoned by the ſoldiers under their command, re- 
turned to Syracuſe, where they demanded to be ef- 


buſineſs in Sicily after the death of him, to whom 


were not ſorry to part with thoſe two ſtrangers, who 
were of a turbulent factious diſpoſition, and well ex- 
perienced in military affairs. There is in moſt af 
fairs a deciſive moment, which never returns after 
having been once let ſlip. The negligence in aſlign- 
ing the time for their departure, gave them op- 
portunity to inſinuate themſelves into the favour of 
the ſoldiers who eſteemed them upon account of their 
abilities, and to give them a diſguſt for the ſenate, 


Andranadorus, whoſe wife's ambition would never 
-let him reſt, and who, till then, had covered his de- 
figns with ſmooth diſſimulation, believing it a pro- 
per time for diſcloſing them, conſpired with The- 
miſtus, Gelon's ſon-in-law, to ſeize the ſovereignty. 
He communicated his views to a comedian named 
Ariſton, from whom he kept nothing ſecret. That 


Greeks, and was exerciſed by perſons of no ignoble 
condition. Ariſton, believing it his duty, as it really 
was, to ſacrifice his friend to his country, diſcovered 
the conſpiracy. Andranadorus and Themiſtus were 
immediately killed by order of the other magiſtrates, 
as they entered the ſenate. The people roſe, and 
threatened to revenge their. deaths; but were 1 * 

| | 5 "BY rom 
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ted from it, by the ſight of the dead bodics of the two 
K conſpirators which were thrown out of the ſenate- 
ners houſe. They were then informed of their pernicious 
deſigns; to which all the misfortunes of Sicily were 
aſcribed, rather than to the wickedneſs of Hierony- 
mus, who being only a youth, had acted entirely by 
their counſels. They inſinuated, that his guardians 
and tutors had reigned in his name; that they ought 
to have been cut off before Hieronymus, or at leaſt 
with him: that impunity had carried them on to com- 
mit new crimes, and to aſpire to the tyranny: that 
not being able to ſucceed in their defign by force, 
they had employed diſſimulation and perfidy, That 
neither favours and honours had been capable to over- 
come the wicked diſpoſition of Andranadorus; nor 
the electing him one of the ſupreme magiſtrates 
amongſt the deliverers of their country, him, who 
was the declared enemy of liberty: that as to the 
reſt, they had been inſpired with their ambition of 
reigning by the princeſſes of the blood royal, whom 


daughter. 


not one of them ought to be ſuffered to live, and that 
it was neceſſary to extirpate entirely the race of the 
tyrants, without any reſerve or exception. *“ Such 
is the nature of the multitude. It either abjectly 
abandons itſelf to ſlavery, or lords it with inſolence. 
But with regard to liberty, which holds the mean 
betwixt thoſe extremes, it neither knows how to be 
without it, or to uſe it ; and has always too many flat- 


and hurry it on to exceflive violences, and the moſt 
inhuman cruelties, to which it is but too much in- 
elined of itſelf; as was the caſe at this time. At the 


f C 5 8 requeſt 
* Hec natura. multitudinis eſt; indulgentes miniſtri, * avidgs at- 
aut ſervit humiliter, aut ſuperbe que intemperantes plebeiorum ani- 
ſe, _ 8 1 quæ — my ad ſanguinem & cædes irritent. 
re - nec rnere Ice, nec 1 a re . , 
wm oa ſciunt, Et non ferme deſunt irarum 


they had married, the one Hiero's, the other Gelon's 


At thoſe words, the whole aſſembly eried out, that 


terers ready to enter into its paſſions, enflame its rage, 


— 
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requeſt of the magiſtrates, which was almoſt ſooner 
accepted than propoſed, they decreed that the royal 
family ſhould be entirely deſtroyed. 
_ | Demarata Hiero's, and Nana Gelon's daughter, 
the firſt married to Andranadorus, and the other to 
Themiſtus, were killed firſt. From thence they went 
to the houſe of Heraclia, wife of Zoippus ; who 
having becn ſent on an embaſly to Ptolemy king of 
Egypt, remained there in voluntary baniſhment, to 
avoid being witneſs of the miſeries of his country, 
'Having been apprized, that they were coming to her, 
that unfortunate princeſs had taken refuge with her 
two daughters in the moſt remote part of her houſe, 
near her houſhold gods, When the aflaflins arrived 
there, with her hair looſe and diſordered, her face 
bathed in tears, and in a condition moſt proper to 
excice compaſſion, ſhe conjured them, in a faultering 
voice, interrupted with ſighs, in the name of Hiero 
her father, and Gelon her brother, * Not to involve 
« an innocent princeſs in the guilt and misfortunes 
« of Hieronymus. dhe repreſented to them, that her 
« huſband's baniſhment had been to her the ſole fruit 
« of chat reign; that not having had any ſhare in 
4e the fortunes and deſigns of her filter Demarata, hs 
« ſhe ought to have none in her puniſhment.  Be-W; o 
4c ſides, what was there to fear, either from her, in of 
ce the forlorn condition and almoſt widowhood to pro 
* which ſhe was reduced, or from her daughters, ny 
« unhappy orphans, without eredit or ſupport ? That arri. 
if the royal family were become ſo odious to Syra- ks 
«© cuſe, that it could not bear the ſight, of them, they mae 
« might be baniſhed to Alexandria, the wife to her 7 
4. 9 the daughters to their father.” When ſhe ien 
ſaw them inflexible to her remonſtrances, forgetting Wl |... 
herſelf, ſhe implored them at leaſt to-ſave the lives / 
- of the princefles her daughters, both of an age to WF for 
inipire the moſt inveterate and furious. of enemies form 
with compaſſion ; but her diſcourfe made no impreſ- baks 
ſion upon the mindeof thoſe Barbarians, Having 
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torn her in a manner from the arms of her houſe- 
hold gods, they ſtabbed her to death in the ſight of 
her two daughters, and ſoon after cut their throats, 
already ſtained and covered with the blood of their 
mother; What was ſtill more deplorable in their 
deſtiny was, that immediately after their death, an 
order of the people's came for ſparing their lives. | 

From compaſſion, the people in a moment proceeded 
to rage and fury againſt thoſe, who had been ſo haſty 
in the execution, and had not left them time for re- 
flection or repentance. They demanded: that magiſ- 
trates ſhould be nominated in the room of Andrana- 
dorus and Themiſtus. They were a Jong time in 
ſuſpenſe upon this choice. At length, ſomebody in 
the crowd of the people happened to name Epicydes, 
another immediately mentioned Hippocrates: I hoſe 
two perſons were demanded with fo much ardour by 
the multitude, which . conſiſted of. citizens and ſol- 
diers, that the ſenate. could not prevent their being 
created, 1 il 

Jane new magiſtrates did not immediately diſcbver 
the deſign they had, of reinſtating Syracufe in the 
intereſts of tiannib. l. But they had ſcen with pain 
the meaſures, i Which had been taken before they: were 
in office. For immediately after the re eſtabliſhnient 
of liberty, ambatladors had been ſent to Appius, to 
propoſe renewing the alliance, broken by Hieronymus. 
He bad referred them to Marcellus, Who was lately. 
arrived in Sicily, with an authority tu perior to his 
own. Marcellus, in his turn, ſent W v e to the 
magiſtrates of Syracuſe, to treat 06 veace, p 

Upon arriving there, they: tound the ſtate of 'af< 
fairs much altered. Hippocrates and Epicydes, at firſt 
by ſecret. practices, and afterwards by open com- 
plaints; bad fuſpired every body with grcat averfion 
for the Romans; giving out, that deſigas were 
formed for putting Syracuſe into their hands. © The 
behaviour of Appius, Who had approached the en- 
trance of the port wich his e to courage: Ihe, 

. Acne ages C'6 | party 
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party in the Roman intereſt, ſtrengthened thoſe ſuſ- 
picions and accuſations ſo much, that the people ran 
tumuituouſly to prevent the Romans from landing, 
in caſe they ſhould have that deſign. 

In this trouble and confuſion it was thought proper 
to ſummon the aſſembly of the people. Opinions 
differed very much in it; and the heat of debates 
giving reaſon to fear ſome ſedition, Apollonides, one 
of the principal ſenators, made a diſcourſe very ſuit · 
able to the conjuncture. He intimated, that never 
city was nearer its deſtruction or preſervation than 
« Syracuſe actually was at that time: that if they 
all with unanimous conſent ſhould join either 
© the Romans or Carthaginians, their condition 
would be happy: that if they wete divided, the 
„ war would neither be more warm nor more 
« dangerous between the Romans and Carthagi- 
« nians, than between the Syracuſans themſelves 
«« againſt each other as both parties muſt neceſſarily 
©« have, within the circumference of their own walls, 
«© their own troops, armies, and generals: that it 
«© was therefore abſolutely requiſite to make their 
agreement and union amongſt themſelves their ſole 
„care and application; and that to know which of 
© the two alliances was to be preferred, was not now 
*© the moſt important queſtion: that for the reſt, the 
« authority of Hiero in his opinion, ought to carry it 
« againſt that of Hieronymus, and that the amity of the 
„ Romans, happilyexperienced for fifty years together, 
© ſeemed preferable to that of the Carthaginians, 


40 upon · which they could not much rely for the pre- 


« ſent, and with which they had as little reaſon to be 
« ſatisfied with regard to the paſt, He added a laſt 
«© motive of no mean force, which was, that in 
« declaring aginſt the Romans, they would have the 
© war immediately upon their hands; wheras, on the 

« fide of Carthage, the danger was more remote,” 
The leſs paſſionate this diſcourſe appeared, the more 
effect it had. It induced them to deſire the opinion of 
the ſeveral bodies of the ſtate, and the principal — 
8 
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of the troops, as well natives as foreigners, were 
requeſted to confer together, The affair was long 
diſcuſſed with great warmth. At length as it appeared 
that there was no preſent means for ſupporting the war 
againſt the Romans, a peace with them was reſolved, 
and ambaſſadors ſent to conclude it, 

Some days after this reſolution had been taken, the 
Leontines ſent to demand aid of Syracuſe, for the 
defence of their frontiers. This deputation ſeemed to 
come very ſeaſonably for diſcharging the city of a tur- 
bulent unruly multitude, and removing their no loſs 
dangerous leaders. Four thouſand men were ordered 
to march under the command of Hippocrates of whom 
they were glad to be rid, and who was not ſorry him- 
ſelf, for the occaſion they gave him to embroil affairs. 
For he no ſooner arrived upon the frontier of the Roman 
province, then he-plundered it, and cut in pieces a 
body of troops ſent by Appius to its defence. Mar- 
cellus complained to the Syracuſans of this act of hoſtili- 
ty, and demanded, that this ſtranger ſhould be baniſhed 
from Sicily with his brother Epycides ; who having 
repaired about the ſame time to Leontium, had endea- 
voured to embroil the inhabitants with the people of 
Syracuſe, by exhoiting them to reſume their li- 
berty as well as the Syracuſans. The city of the Le- 
ontines was dependent on Syracuſe, but pretended at 
this time to throw off the yoke, and to act independently 
of the Syracuſans, as an entirely free city. Hence 
when the Syracuſans ſent to complain of the hoſtilities 
committed againſt the Romans and to demand the ex- 
pulſion of the two Carthaginian brothers, the Leontines 
replied, that they had not empowered the Syracuſans 
to make peace for them with the Romans. 

The deputies of Syracuſe related to Marcellus this 
anſwer from the Leontines, who were no longer at the 
diſpoſal of their city, and left him at liberty to declare 
war againſt them, without any infraction of the treaty 
made with them. He marched immediately to Leonti- 
um, and made himſelf maſter of it at the firſt attack, 


4 = Hippocrates 
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Hippocrates and Epicydes fled. All the | deſerters 
found in the place, to the number of two thouſand, 
were put to the ſword; but as ſoon as the city was 
taken, all the Leontines and other ſoldiers were ſpared, 
and even every thing taken from them ' was: reſtored, 
except what was loſt in the firſt tumult of a city 
carried by ſtorm. 

Eight thouſand troops, ſent by the niagiltrites of 
Syracuſe to the aid of Matcellus, met a man on their 
march, who gave them a falſe account of what had 
paſſed at the taking of Leontium; exaggerating with 
artful. malice the cruelty of the Romans, who, he 
falſely affirmed, had put all the inhabitants to the 
ſword, as well as the _— ſent thither by the 1 8 
cuſans, 

This artful f iſehood, which they ſwallowed with- 
out ſuſpicion, inſpired them with compaſſion for their 
companions. They expreſſed their indignation by 
their murmurs. Hippocrates and Epicydes, who were 
before well known to theſe troops, appeared at the 
very inſtant of this trouble and tumult, and put 
themſelves under their protection, not having any 
1 other reſource. They were received with joy and 
1 acclamations. The report ſoon reached the rear of 
| the army, where the commanders Dinomenes and 
Soſis were, When they were informed of the cauſe 
of the tumult, they advanced haſtily, bl:med the 
ſoldiers for having received Hippocrates and Epi- 
cydes, the enemies of their country, and gave orders 
for their being ſeiſed and bound. The-foldiers op— 
poſed this with great menaces; and the two generals 
ſent: expteſſes to of eoran, to inform the lenate of 
what had paſſed. 

The army however continued its march cowl 
Megara, and upon the way met a courier prepared 
by: Hippocrates, who was charged with: a letter, 
which ſeemed to be written by the magiſtrates of 
Syracuſe to Marcellus. They praiſen vπm for the 
laughter he. had made at Leontium, and Neg > 
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nim to treat all the mercenary ſoldiers in the ſame 


manner, in order that. Syracuſe might at length be 
reſtored to its liberty. The reading of this 3 
letter enraged the mercenaries, of whom this body of 
troops was almoſt entirely, compoſed. They were 
for falling upon the few Syracuſans amongſt them, 
but were prevented from that violence by Hippocra- 
tes and Epicydes; not from the motives of pity or 
humanity, but that, they might not entirely loſe their 
hopes of re-entering Syracuſe. They ſent a man thi- 
ther, whom they had gained by bribes, who related 
the ſtorming of Leontium conformably to the firſt ag= 
count. Thoſe reports were favourably received by 
the multitude, who cried out, that the gates ſhould 
be ſhut againſt the Romans. , Hippocrates and Epi- 
cydes arrived about the ſame time before the city, 
which they entered, pattly by force, and partly by 
the intelligence they had within it. They killed the 
magiſtrates, and took poſſeſſion of the city. The 
next day the ſlaves were et at liberty, the priſoners 
made free, and Hippocrates and Epicydes elected into 
the higheſt offices, in a tumuituous aſſembly. Syra- 
cuſe, in this manner, after a ſhort irradiation of li- 
berty, ſunk again into its former ſlavery, | 


SECT, II. The conſul MaRceLLus befirges Syracuſe. 
The conſiderable loſſes of men and ſhips, occaſioned by 
the dreadful machines of Av) s, oblige Mate 
CELLUS ta change the ſiege into a blockade, He takes 
the city at len: th by means of his intelligence within it. 
Death of ARCHLMEDES, #illed | by a, ſoldier who: did 
net æ noi him. . ie FL! 


18010 f 34 | | I 
;) AFFAIRS. being. in this ſtate, Marcellus 
thought proper to quit the country of the 


contines, and advance towards yracute. When 
de was near it, he ſent deputies to let che inhabitants 
know 


0 Pi M. 3709. Ant. ]. 2.0 Liv. I. xxiv, n. 33 | Plut; in 
larcel, p. 304-307. Polyb, I. viii. p. 515—518, 36 of 
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know, that he came to reſtore liberty to the Syracu- 


ſans, and not with intent to make war upon them. nk 
They were not permitted to enter the city. Hippo- = 

crates and Epicydes went out to meet them; and . F 
having heard their propoſals, replied haughtily, that 3 


if the Romans intended to beſiege their city, they p 
ſhould ſoon be made ſenſible of the difference be- “ 
tween attacking Syracuſe and attacking Leontium, Gp 
Marcellus therefore determined to beſiege the place rey. 
by ſea and land *; by land on the fide of Hexapyla; © — 
and by ſea, on that of the quarter Achradina, the 1 
walls of which were waſhed by the waves. 2 
He gave Appius the command of the land- forces * 
and reſerved that of the fleet to himſelf. It con- hag” 
ſiſted of ſixty galleys of five benches of oars, which WW... 
were full of foldiers armed with bows, flings, and 5 ry 
darts, to ſcour the walls, There were a great num- then 
ber of other veſſels, laden with all forts of ma- gd 
chines, uſed in attacking places. 1 
The Romans carrying on their attacks at two dif- At o 
ferent places, Syracuſe was in great conſternation, e ! 
and apprehended, that nothing could oppoſe ſo ter- ¶ it ... 
rible a power, and ſuch mighty efforts. And it had again 
indeed been impoſſible to have reſiſted them, without 1-8 * 
the aſſiſtance of a ſingle man, whoſe wonderful induſ-· ¶ lies - 
try was every thing to the Syracuſans: this wall hir 
Archimedes, He had taken care to ſupply the walk ficht 
with all things neceſſary to a good defence. As ſoon 4 


fall 
as his machines began to play on the land-fide, they 2 


diſcharged upon the infantry all ſorts of darts, and M 
ſtones of enormous weight, which flew with ſo-much Wl <a1j«, 
noiſe, force, and rapidity, that nothing could oppoſe ll inſtri 
their ſhock, They beat down and daſhed to, pieces of f 
all before them, and occaſioned a terrible diſorder in were 
the ranks of the beſicgers. | other 
Marcellus ſucceeded no better on the.ſide of the ther 
ſea, Archimedes had diſpoſed his machines ia ſuch nc} 
a manner, as to throw darts to any diſtance. T hough feet, 
rhe walls 


* The deſcripticn of Syracuſe may de ſeen in Vel. ITh 
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the enemy lay far from the city, he reached them 
with his larger and more forcible baliſtæ and cata- 
pultæ. When they overſhot their mark, he had 
ſmaller, proportioned to the diſtance ; which put the 
Romans into ſuch confuſion, as made them incapable 
of attempting any thing, 

This was not the greateſt danger. Archimedes 
had placed lofty and ſtrong machines behind the walls, 
which ſuddenly letting fall vaſt beams, with an im- 
menſe weight at the end of them, upon the ſhips, 
ſunk them ta,the bottom. Beſides this, he cauſed an 
iron grapple. to be let out by a chain; the perſon 
who guided the machine, having catched hold of the 
head of a ſhip with this hook, by the means of a 
weight let down within the walls, it was lifted op 
and ſet upon its ſtern, and held ſo for ſome time z 
then by letting go the chain, either by a wheel or 
a pulley, it was let fall again with its whole weight 
either on its head or fide, and often entirely ſunk. 
At other times the machines dragging the ſhip towards 
the ſhore by cordage and hooks, after having made 
it whirl about a great while, daſhed it to pieces 
againſt the points of the rocks, which projected under 
the walls, and thereby deſtroyed all within it. Gal- 
lies frequently ſeiſed and ſuſpended in the air, were 
whirled about with rapidity, exhibiting a dreadful 
light to the ſpeCtators, after which they were let 
fall into the ſea, and ſunk to the bottom, with all 
who were in them, | 

Marcellus had prepared at great expence, machines 
called ſambuce, from their reſemblance to a muſical 
inſtrument of that name. He appointed eight gallies 
of five benches for that uſe, from which the oars 
were removed, from half on the right, and from the 
other half on the left fide. Theſe were joined toge- 
ther, two and two, on the ſides without oars. This 
machine conſiſted of a ladder of the breadth of four 
feet, which when erect was of equal heigth with the 
walls, It was laid at length upon the ſides of two 


gallies 
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Jllies joined together, and extended conſiderably) WM chaſm 
beyond their beaks; upon the maſts of theſe veſſel where 
wete- -affixed cords and pullies. When it was to. work, far, 
the cords were made faſt to the extremity of the percei 
machine, and men upon the poop drew it up by the W} 
help of the pullies ; others at the head aſſiſted in raiſing gainec 
it with levers. The gallies afterwards being thruf Very. 
forward to the foot of the walls, the machines were Neither 
applied to them. The bridge of the ſambuca- was Iſtones 
then let down (no doubt after the manner of a dray. being 
bridge) upon which the beſiegers paſſe to the walls pour t 
of the place beſieged. to reti 

This machine had not the expected effect. W hilf ew. d 

it was at a conſiderable diſtance from the walls, Ar-Wkreat 3 
chimedes diſcharged a vaſt ſtone upon it that weighed H moſt 
ten * quintals, then a ſecond, and immediately aftet Nithot 
a third; all of which ſtriking ugainft it with drezd-Miipon « 
ful force and noiſe, beat down and broke its ſupports, oſt « 
and gave the gallies upon which it ſtood ſuch a ſhock Hund th 
that they parted from each other. finity 

M. arcellus, almoſt diſcouraged, and at a loſs what rom! 
to do, retired as faſt as poſſible with his gallies, and ith : 
Tent orders to his. land- forces to do the ſame. He Mar 
called alſo a council of war, in which it was re-M-nowi 
ſolved the next day, before ſun-riſe, to endeavoureould | 
to approach the walls. They were in hopes, by Sha 
this means, to ſhelter themſelves frum the. machines, MW incer: 
which, for want of a diſtance proportioned to their: geoi 
force, would be rendered ineffectual. | «fo r 

But Archimedes had provided againſt all con-. ict 
tingencies. He had prepared machines long before, “ (ur; 
as we have already obſerved, that carried to all diſ-Wcaſon 
tances a proportionate quantity of darts, and ends of Syracu 
beams, which being very ſhort, required leſs time for ngine 
preparing them, and in conſequence were more fre-Wiyho. u 
quently. diſcharged, * had beſides made ſmall operati 

S. _  Chaſms 
* The 3 which 8 Greeks twenty-five pounds ; the large: ert *. 


ealled ax v was of ſeveral kinds,” than twelve hundred, 
The leaſt weighed an hundred and 
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upon their enemies... For Archimedes had 


chaſms or loop-holes in the walls at little diſtances, 
where he had placed fcorpions, which 'not carrying 
far, wounded: thoſe who approached, without being 

perceived but by that effect, - HALO BT. 
When the Romans. according to their defign had 
gained the foot of the walls, and thought themſelves 
very well covered, they found themſelves expoſed 
either to an infinity of darts, or bverwhelmed with 
ſtones, Which fell directly upon their heads; there 
being no part of the wall which did not continually 
pour that mortal hail upon them. This obliged them 
to retire, But they were 'no ſooner removed; than a 
ew. diſcharge of. darts overtook them in their re- 
reat; ſo that they loſt great numbers of men, and 
almoſt all their gallies were diſabled or beat to pieces, 
ithout being able to revenge their loſs in the leaſt 
planted 
oſt of his machines in ſecurity behind the walls; 
and the Romans, ſays Plutarch, repulſed by an in- 
finity of wounds, without ſeeing the place or hand 
rom which they came, feemed to fight in reality 
ith the gods, | 
Marcellus, though at a loſs what to do, and not 
nowing how to oppoſe the machines of Archimedes, 
ould not, however, forbear pleaſantries upon them, 
Shall we perſiſt,” faid he to his workmen and en- 
ineers, “ in making war with this Briareus of 2 
* geometrician, who treats my gallies and ſambucas 
* ſo rudely? He infinitely exceeds the fabled giants 
* with their hundred hands, in his perpetual and 
* ſurpriſing diſcharges upon us.“ Marcellus had 
eaſon for referring to Archimedes only, For the 
dyracuſans were really no more than members of the 
ngines and machines of that great geometrician, 
vho-was himſelf the ſoul of all their powers and 
operations. All other arms were unemployed, 2 
| | | tne 


* The ſcorpions were machines in ancients uſtd in diſcharging darts and 
e nature of croſs-=bows, which the ſtances... | | 
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the city at that time made uſe of none, either de- 
fenſive or offenſive, but thoſe of Archimedes, 

Marcellus at length perceiving the Romans ſo WF* wiſ 
much intimidated, that if they ſaw upon the walls Hand a 
only a fmall cord, or the leaſt piece of wood, they POV! 
would immediately fly, crying out, that Archimedes and n 
was going to diſcharge ſome dreadful machine upon there 
them; he renounced his hopes of being able toiſ"<29« 
make a breach in the place, gave over his attacks, allied 
and turned the ſiege into a blockade. The RomanMiſ="ii© 
conceived, they had noother reſource than to reduce 
the great number of people in the city by famine, in 
cutting off all proviſions that might be brought to 
them either by ſea or land, During the eight monthy 
in which they beſieged the city, there were no-kind 
of ſtratagems which they did not- invent, nor any 
actions of valour left, untried, almoſt to the aſſault, 
which they never dared. to attempt more. So much 


nd 


im 


force, upon ſome occaſions, have a ſingle man ani eate 
a ſingle ſcience, when rightly applied. Depri f 
Syracuſe of only one old man, the great ſtrength « onſet 
the Roman arms muſt inevitably take the city; hi iſtori 
ſole preſence arreſts and diſconcerts all their deſign mie 

We here fee, which 1 cannot repeat too often and v 


yar? 
ow b 
art in 
hich 
ffect 


how much intereſt princes have in protecting arts 
favouring the learned, encouraging academies d 
ſcience by honourable diſtinctions and actual reward 
which never ruin or impoveriſh a ſtate. ' I ſay nc 
thing in this place of the birth and nobility « 
Archimedes; he was not indebted to them for the 
| happineſs of his genius, and profound knowledge; 
I confider him only as a learned man, and an exce 
lent geometrician, What a loſs had Syracuſe ful 
tained, if to have ſaved a ſmall expence and penſion 
ſuch a man had been abandoned to ination an 
obſcurity! Hiero was far from ſuch a conduct. Ft 
knew all the value of our geometrician ; and it is u 
vulgar merit in a prince to underſtaand that of othel 
men, He placed it in honour; he made it uſefu! 
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nd did not ſtay, till occaſion or neceſſity obliged 
im to do ſo, which would have been too late. By 
a wiſe foreſight, the true character of a great prince 
and a great miniſter, in the very“ arms of peace he 
provided all that was neceſſary for ſupporting a ſiege, 
and making war with ſucceſs; though at that time 
there was no appearance of any thing to be appre- 
hended from the Romans, with whom Syracuſe was 
allied in the ſtricteſt manner. Hence were ſeen to 
xriſe in an inſtant, as out of the earth, an incredible 


umber of machines of every kind and ſize, the ver 


ight of which were ſufficient to ſtrike armies wit 
error and confuſion, 


There is amongſt theſe machines, of which. we 
an ſcarce conceive the effects, what might tempt 
s to call the reality in queſtion, if it were allowable 
o doubt the evidence of writers, ſuch, for inſtance, 


as Polybius, an almoſt contemporary author, who 


reated facts entirely recent, and ſuch as were well 
nown to all the world. But how can we refuſe our 
onſent to the united authority of Greek and Roman 
iſtorians, in regard to circumſtances, of which whole 


armies were witneſſes, in experiencing the effects, 
and which had ſo great an influence in the events of 


ar? What paſſed in this ſiege of Syracuſe, ſhows 
ow high the ancients had carried their genius and 


art in beſieging and ſupporting ſieges. Our artillery 


hich ſo perfectly imitates thunder, has not more 
tte than the engines of Archimedes, if they have 
o much, 

A burning-glaſs is ſpoken of, by the means of 
which Archimedes is ſaid to have burnt part of the 
Roman fleet, That muſt have been an extraordinar 
nvention; but as no ancient author mentions it, it 
no doubt a modern tradition without any founda- 
ion. Burning- glaſſes were known to antiquity, but 

ot of that kind, which indeed ſeem era”: 

| | Atter 


In pace, ut ſapiens, aptarit idonea bello, Herat. 
Lind wiſe in" peace, prepared the arms of uur. 
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t) After Marcellus had reſolved to confine himſclf 
to the blockade of Syracuſe, he left Appius before the 


ainir 
place with two thirds of the army, advanced with the {Wand hz 
other into the iſland, and brought over ſome cities to hithe 
the Roman intereſt... into h 
At the ſame time Himilcon, general of the Carthagi. (u) 
nians arrived in Sicily with.a great army, in hopes of ellus 
reconquering it, and expelling the Romans. ake 8 
Hippocrates left Syracuſe with ten thouſand foot ontir 
and five hundred horſe to join him, and carry on the ſor fan 
war in concert with Marcellus. Epicydes remained {turnec 
in the city, to command there during the blockade, onvo 
The fleets of the two ſtates appeared at the ſame ore 8) 
time on the coaſt of Sicily; but that of the Carthagini- gain 
ans, ſeeing itſelf weaker than the other, was afraid to etern 
venture a battle, and ſoon ſailed back for Carthage. ould 
Marcellus had continuedeight months before Syracuſe Necret 
with Appius, according to Polybius, when the year Wis car 
of his conſulſhip expired, Livy places theexpedition ing of 
of Marcellus in Sicily, and his victory over Hippocra- ]WF-rriec 
tes, in this year, which muſt have been the ſecond {Wprinci 
year of the ſiege. And indeed Livy bas given us no Momp⸗ 
account of this ſecond year, becauſe he had aſcribed n ber 
to the firſt what paſſed in the ſecond. For it is highly as 0: 
improbable, that nothing memorable happened in it, flttalu 
This, is the conjecture of Mr. Crevier, ' profeſſor {Wſ"to it 
of rhetorick in the college of Beauvais who publiſhed he co 
2 new edition of Livy with - remarks,” and with which Thi 
I am convinced the publick were well pleaſed, The {WMarce 
firſt volume of the ſaid work contains a long. preface, Nmplo 
which is well worth reading. ſiege 
Marcellus therefore employed a great part of the d the 
ſecond year of the ſiege in ſeveral expeditions into Mfuppli 
Sicily. In his return from Agrigentum, upon which Nopes. 
he had made an effectual attempt, he came up win hom 
the army of Hippocrates, which he defeated; and f Ma 
killed aboye eight thouſand men. This advantage kept Ho ran 
thoſe in their duty, who, had ien 9 thoughts . A 
of 
0) A. M. 5795 Ant. J C. 273 Liv, 1. xxiv. p. 35, 36, 100 A. 
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pf going over to the Carthaginians, After the 
gaining of this victory, he returned againſt Syracuſe, 
and having diſmiſſed Appius for Rome, who went 
hither to demand the conſulſhip, he put Criſpinus 
into his place. 2 | bc tare 

(u) In the beginning of the third campaign, Mar- 
ellus, almoſt abſolutely deſpairing of being able to 
ake Syracuſe, either by force, becauſe Archimides 
ontinually oppoſed him with invincible obſtacles, 
or famine; as the Carthaginian fleet, which was re- 
urned more numerous than before, eaſily threw in 
onvoys, deliberated whether he ſhould continue be- 
ore Syracuſe to puſh the ſiege, or turn his endeavours 
againſt Agrigentum. But before he came to a final 
etermination, he thought it proper to try whether he 
ould not make himſelf maſter. of Syracuſe by ſome 
ecret intelligence, There were many Syracuſans in 
is camp, who had taken refuge there in the begin- 
ng of the troubles. A ſlave of one of theſe ſecretly 
arried on an intrigue,”, in which fourſcore of the 
rinctpal perſons of the city engaged, who came in 
ompanies to conſult with him in his camp, concealed 
n' barks under thenets of fiſhermen. The conſpiracy 
yas on the point of taking effect, when a perſon named 
\ttalus, in reſentment for not having been admitted d 
nto it, diſcovered the whole to Epicydes who put all 
he conſpirators to dein. | 

This enterpriſe having miſcarried in this manner, 

arcellus found himſelf in new difficulties. Nothing 
mployed his thoughts but the grief and ſhame of raiſing 
ſiege, after having conſumed ſo much time and ſuſtain- 
d the loſs of ſo many men and ſhips in it. An accident 
upplied him with a reſource, and gave new life to his 
opes. Some Roman veſſels had taken one Damippus, 
hom Epicydes had ſent to negociate with Philip king 
f Macedon, The Syracuſans expreſſed a great deſire 
$0 ranſom this man, and Marcellus was not averſe to 
A i ee the port Trogilus was agreed on for 


(1) A. M. 3792. Ant. J. C. 212. Liv. I. xxy, n. 23, 31. Flut. in 
larcel, p. 308, 30g. | 
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the conferences concerning the ranſom of the priſoner, 
As the deputies went thither ſeveral times, it came in 
to a Roman ſoldier's thoughts to conſider the wal 
with attention. After having counted the ſtones, .and 
examined with his eye the meaſure of each of them, 
upon a calculation of the heightof the wall, he found 
it to be much lower than it was believed, and con. 
cluded that with ladders of a moderate ſize it might be 
eaſily ſcaled. Without loſs of time he related the 
whole to Marcellus, The general is not always the 
only wiſe man in an army; a private ſoldier may 
ſometimes furniſh him with important hints. Mar. 
cellus did not neglect this advice, and aſſured himſelf 
of its reality with his own eyes, Having cauſed Jad. 
ders to be prepared, he took the opportunity of a feſti. 
val, that the Syracuſans celebrated for three days in 
honour of Diana, during which the inhabitants gay 
themſelves up intirely to rejoicing and good cheer, 
At the time of night when he conceived that the 
Syracuſans, after their debauch began to  groy 
drowſy and fall aſleep, he made a thouſand ghoſes 
troops, in profound ſilence, advance with their Jadden 
to the wall. When the firſt pot to the top without 
noiſe or tumult, the others followed, encauraged by 
the boldneſs and ſucceſs of their leaders. 'T hel: 
thouſand ſoldiers, taking the advantage of the enemy's 
ſtilneſs, who were either drunk or aſleep ſoon ſcal: 
the wall. Having thrown down the gate of Hexapy: 
lum they took poſſeſſion of the quarter of the city cal. 
ed Epipolis, | | t 
It was then no longer time to deceive, but terril 
the enemy. The Syracuſans, awakened by the noile 
began to rouſe, and to prepare for action. Marcellu 
made all his trumpets ſound together, which 0 
frightened and alarmed them; that all the inhabitant 
fled, believing every 28 of the city in the pol 
ſeſſion of the enemy. he ſtrongeſt and beſt part 
however, called Achradina, was not yet taken, be 


cauſe ſeperated by its walls from the reſt vf the cit) 
uſe ſep 4 | Marcell 
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Marcellus at day break entered * Villanova, or 


the new city, by the quarter called Tycha. Epicydes 
having immediately drawn up ſome troops, which he 
had in the iſland adjoining to Achradina, marched 
againſt Marcellus: but finding him ſtronger and better 
attended than he expected, after a ſlight ſkirmiſh, he 
ſhut himſelf up in the quarter Achradina. 


All the captains and officers with Marcellus con- | 


gratulated him upon this extraordinary ſucceſs, For 
himſelf, when he had conſidered from an eminence 
the loftineſs, beauty, and extent of that city, he is (aid 
to have ſhed tears, and to have deplored the unhappy 
condition it was upon the point of experiencing. ' He 
called to mind the two powerful Athenian fleets 
which had been ſunk before this city, and the two 


numerous armies cut in pieces, with the illuſtrious 
generals who commanded them : the many wars 
ſuſtained with ſo much valour againſt the Carthagi- 
nians: the many famous tyrants and potent kings, 
Hiero particularly, whoſe memory was ſtill recent, 
who had ſignalized himſelf by ſo many royal virtucs, 
and ſtill more, by the important ſervices he had ren- 
dered the Roman people, whoſe intereſts had always 
been as dear to him as his own. Moved by that 
reflexion, he believed it incumbent upon him, before 
he attacked Achradina, to ſend to the beſieged to ex- 
hort them to ſurrender voluntarily, and prevent the 
ruin of their city, His remonſtrances and exhortations 
had no effect. | | 8 

To prevent interruption by his rear, he then atack + 
ed a fort called Eurylaus, which lay at the bottom of 
the new town, and commanded the whole country on 
the land ſide. After having carried it, he turned all 
his efforts againſt Achradina. 

During theſe tranſactions, Hippocrates and Hi- 
milcon arrived. The firſt with the Sicilians having 
placed and fortified his camp near the great gate, and 
giving the ſignal to thoſe who were in poll on of 


Vol. X. D Achradina, 


* Thenew city, or Neapolis, was times bad been taken into the city and 
called Epipolis, and in the latter ſurrounded with walli. 
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Achradina, attacked the old camp of the Romans; in 
which Criſpinus commanded: Epicydes, at the ſame 
time made a ſally upon the poſts of Marcellus. Neither 
of theſe enterpriſes was ſucceſsful, Hippocrates was 
vigorouſly repulſed by Criſpinus, who purſued him as 
far as his entrenchments, and Marcellus obliged 
Epicydes to ſhut himſelf up in Achradina, As it 


that 
diſcc 
the c 
went 
even! 
of th 
ſtaye, 


was then autumn, there happened a plague, which . - 
killed great numbers in the city, and ſtil] more in the 4 * 
Roman and Carthaginian camps. The diſtemper was 64 


not exceſſive at firſt, and produced only from the bad 


air and ſeaſon: But afterwards the communication = 1 
with the infected, and even the care taken of them, i 
3 


Ciſperſed the contagion ; from whence it happened, 
that ſome, neglected and abſolutely abandoned, died 
of the violence of the malady, and others received help 
which became fatal to thoſe who brought it. Death, 
and the figi:t of ſuch as were buried, continually pre- 
ſented a mournful object to the eyes of the living. No. 
thing were heard night and day but groans and lamen- 
tations, At length the being accuſtomed to the evil had 
hardened their hearts to ſuch a degree, and ſo far ex- 
tinguiſhed all ſenſe of compaſſhon in them, that they 
not only ceaſed to grieve for the dead, but left them 
without interment. Nothing was to be ſeen every where 
but dead bodies, expoled to the view of thoſe who 
expected the ſame fate. The Carthaginians ſuffered 
much more from it than the others. As they had no 
place to retire to, they almoſt all periſhed wich their 
generals Hippocrates and Himilcon, Marcellus, 
from the breaking out of the diſeaſe, had brought his 
ſoldiers into the city, where the roofs and ſhade was 
of great relief to them; he loſt no inconſiderable 
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number of men. | Uthe! 
Bomilcar, notwithſtanding, who commanded the night h 
Carthaginian fleet, and had made a ſecond voyage to ention 
Carthage to bring a new ſupply, returned with an Unter th 
hundred and thirty ſhips and ſeven hundred tranſports. Wclation 
He was prevented by contrary winds from doubling lready 


the cape of Pachymus. Epicydes, Who was my 
1 | that 
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that if thoſe winds continued, this fleet might be 
diſcouraged and return to Africa, left Achradina to 
the care of the generals of the mercenary troops and 
went to Bomilcar, whom he perſuaded to try the 
event of a naval battle. Marcellus, ſeeing the troops 
of the Sicilians increaſed every day, and that if he 
ſtayed, and ſuffered himſelf to be hat up in Syracuſe 
he ſhould be very much preſſed at the ſame time both 
by ſea and land, reſolved, though not ſo ſtrong in ſhips, 
to oppoſe the paſſage of the Carthaginian fleet. As 
ſoon as the high winds abated, Bomilcar ſtood to 
ſea in order to double the cape: But when he 
ſaw the Roman ſhips advance towards him in good 
order, on a ſudden, for what reaſon is not ſaid, he 
ook to flight, ſent orders to the tranſports to re- 
pain Africa, and retired to Tarentum. Epicydes, 


help ho had been diſappointed in ſuch great hopes, 
ati, Nnd was apprehenſive of returning into a city alread 
oy alf taken, made ſail for Agrigentum, rather with de- 
No- ign to wait the event of the ſiege in that place, than 
nen o make any new attempt from thence. 


When it was known in the camp of the Sicilians, that 


cx- WWW pycides had quitted Syracuſe, and the Carthaginians 
on dicily, they ſent deputies to Marcellus, after having 


ounded the diſpoſition of the beſieged, to treat upon the 


here onditions Syracuſe ſhould ſurrender. It was agreed 

wy vith unanimity enough on both ſides, that what had 
mu ; ppertained to the kings ſhould appertain to the Ro- 
a 


1ans; that the Sicilians ſhould retain all the reſt with 


their WW heir laws and liberty. After theſe preliminaries they 
ellus lemanded a conference with thoſe Epicydes had 
t his harged with the government in his abſence, They 
A. old them, they had been ſſent by the army to Mar- 

e 


ellus and the inhabitants of Syracuſe, in order that 
the Sicilians, as well within as without the city 
night have the ſame fate, and that no ſeparate con- 


age 10 gention might be made. Having been permitted to. 
ith 20 nter the city, and to confer with their friends and 
. clations, after having informed them of what they had 
bling 


lready agreed with Marcellus, and giving them aſſu- 
D 2 rances 
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rances that their lives would be ſafe they perſuaded 
them to begin, by removing the three governors 
Epicydes had left in his place, which was immediately 
put in execution. 
After which, having aſſembled the people, they 
repreſented, ** T hat for whatever miſeries they had 
«+ ſuffered till then, or ſhould ſuffer from thenceforth 
<« they ought not to accuſe fortune, as it depended 
<< upon themſelves alone to put an end to them: 
ce that if the Romans had undertaken the ſiege of 
«« Syracuſe, it was out of affect ion not enmity to the 
„ Syracuſans : that it was not till after they bad 
«« been appriſed of the oppreſſions they ſuffered from 
«« Hippocrates and Epicydes, thoſe ambitious agents 
« of Hannibal, and afterwards of Hieronymus, that 
ce they had taken arms and begun the ſiege of the city 
« not to ruin it, but to deſtroy its tyrants : that 
„ as Hippocrates was dead, Epicydes no longer in 
« Syracuſe, his lieutenants ſlain, and the Cartha- 
« ginians diſpoſſeſſed of Sicily, both by ſea and 
< Jand, what reaſon could the Romans now have 
4 for not inclining as much to preſerve Syracuſe, as 
ce if Hiero, the ſole example of faith to them, were 
4 ſtill alive? That neither the city nor the inhabi- 
ce tants had any thing to fear but from themſelves, 
<« if they let ſlip the occaſion of renewing their amity 
« with the Romans: that they never had ſo favour- 
able an opportunity as the-preſent, when they were 
& juſt delivered from the violent government of their 
ce tyrants; and that the firſt uſe they ought to make 0 
their liberty, was to return to their duty.“ 
This diſcourſe was perfectly well reseived by every 
body, It was however judged proper to create new 
magiſtrates before the nomination of deputies z th 
latter of whom were choſen out of the former, Ibe 
d. puty who ſpoke ia their name, and who was in 
ſtructed folely to uſe his utmoſt endeavours that 
Syracuſe might not be deſtroyed, addreſſed himſel 
to Marcellus to this effect: It was not the peoplt 
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cc of Syracuſe, who firſt broke, the alliance, and de- 
& clared war againſt you, but Hieronymus, leſs cri- 
« minal ſtill to Rome than to his country: and 


« afterwards, when the peace was reſtored by his 
&« death, it was not any Syracuſan that infringed it 
« but the tyrant's inſtruments, Hippocrates and Epi- 
„ cydes, 
« war againſt you, after having made us flaves, either 
cc b 

60 by ſaid that we have had any times of liberty that 
c have not alſo been times of peace with you. 


They were the enemies who have made 


violence or fraud and perfidy; and it cannot 


At 


22 preſent, as ſoon as we are become maſters of our- 


“% ſelves by the death of thoſe who held Sicily in 


e ſubjection, we come the very inſtant to deliver up 
* to you our arms, our perſons, our walls and our 
city, determined not to refuſe any conditions you 
e ſhall think fit to impoſe. For the reſt,” continued 
he, addreſſing himſelf always to Marcellus, “your 
« intereſt is as much concerned as ours. The gods 
% have granted you the glory of having taken the 
e fineſt and moſt illuſtrious city poſſeſſed by the 
6 Greeks. All we have ever atchieved of memorable, 
either by ſea or land, augments and adorns your 
e triumph. Fame is not a ſufficiently faithful 
© chronicler to make known the greatneſs and 
de ſtrength of the city you have taken; poſterity can 


only judge of them 1 own eyes. It is neceſ- 


„ ſary that we ſhould 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


ow to all travellers, from 
whatever part of the univerſe they come, ſome- 
times the trophies we have obtained from the 
Athenians and Carthaginians, and ſometimes thoſe 
you have acquired from us; and that Syracuſe, 
thus placed for ever under the protection of Mar- 
cellus, may be a laſting, and eternal monument of 
the valour and clemency of him, who took and 
preſerved it. It is unjuſt that the remembrance 
of Hieronymus ſhould have more weight with you 
*© than that of Hiero. The latter was much longer 
** your friend than the former your enemy. Permit 
** me to ſay you have experienced the amity of Hiero ; 
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„ but the ſenſeleſs enterpriſes of Hieronymus have WW ret 
« fallen ſolely upon his own head.” Se 
The difficulty was not to obtain what they de. in th 
manded from Marcellus, but to preſerve tranquillity T 
and union amongſt thoſe in the city. The deſerters, preſs] 
convinced that they ſhould be delivered up to the all th 
Romans, inſpired the foreign ſoldiers with the ſame with 
fear. Both the one and the other having therefor him, 
taken arms, whilſt the deputies were ſtill in the cam andet 
of Marcellus, they began, by cutting the throats coun 
of the magiſtrates newly elected; and diſperlingWoaye 
themſelves on all ſides, they put all to the ſword the T. 
met, and plundered whatever fell in their way. Tha. Rc 
they might not be without leaders, they appointed y be 
officers, three to command in Achradina, and three ter 
in the iſle, The tumult being at length appeaſei ( ha; 
the foreign troops were informed from all hands, i pu. 
Was concluded with the Romans, that their cauſeMi«c in 
ſhould be entirely diſtin from that of the deſertersic« ha 
At the ſame inſtant, the deputies ſent to Marcell thr 
arrived, who fully undeceived them. © duc 
Amongſt thoſe who commanded in Syracuſe, the ( the 
was a Spaniard named Mericus: him means » tha 
found to corrupt. He gave up the gate near thc in 
fountain Arethuſa to ſoldiers, ſent by Marcellus i ma 
the night to take poſſeſſion of it. At day break tin 
next morning, Marcellus made a falſe attack “ (av, 
Achradina, to draw all the forces of the citadel, after 
the iſle adjoining to it, to that fide, and to facilita afe. g. 
the throwing ſome troops into the iſle, which woulvithdr 
be unguarded, by ſome veſſels he had prepared 
Every thing ſucceeded according to his plan, The 
ſoldiers, whom thoſe veſſels had landed in the iſle 
finding almoſt all the poſts abandoned, and the gate 
by which the garriſon of the citadel had marche 
out againſt Marcellus ſtill open, they p00 poſleſſion 
of them after a ſlight encounter. Marcellus havin 
received advice that he was maſler of the ifle, and d 
part of Achradina, and that Mericus, with the * 
| unde 
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under his command, had joined his troops, ordered 
nave Na retreat to be ſounded, that the treaſures of the kings 
| might not be plundered, They did not riſe fo high 
de- in their amount as was imagined. ö 
illi The deſerters having eſcaped, a paſſage being ex- 
rters, M preſsly left open for them, the Syracuſans opened 
> the all their gates to Marcellus, and ſent deputies to him 
ſame with inffruQions to demand nothing farther from 
efore him, than the preſervation of the lives of themſelves 
camp and their children, Marcellus having aſſembled his 
roats WF council, and ſome Syracuſans who were in his camp, 
ring WMoave his anſwer to the deputies in their preſence : 
| they That Hiero, for fifty years, had not done the 
Tha“ Roman people more good, than thoſe who had 
ed (i<« been maſters of Syracule ſome years paſt, had in- 
three.“ tended to do them harm; but that their ill-will 
ea ſcuc< had fallen upon their own heads, and they had 
ds, i puniſhed themſelves for their violation of treaties 
cauſe in a more ſevere manner than the Romans could 
rters, have deſired: that he had beſieged Syracuſe during 


A 
A = 


. 
celluW< three years, not that the Roman people might re- 
* duce it into ſlavery, but to prevenf the chiefs of 
then the revolters from continuing it under oppreſſion ; 
S wußg that he had undergone many fatigues and dangers 
ir tig in fo long a ſiege; but that he thought he had 
lus i made himſelf ample amends by the glory of hav- 
K th ing taken that city, and the ſatisfaction of having 
ck F< ſaved it from the entire ruin it ſeemed to deſerve.” 


„ and 


| \fter having placed-a guard upon the treaſury, and 
ilitat 


afe - guards in the houſes of the Syracuſans who had 


woullWvithdrawn into his camp, he abandoned the city to 
paredſhhe plundered by the troops. It is reported, that the 

I iches which were pillaged in Syracuſe at this time, 
e illeW&xceeded all that could have been expected at the 


- gate 
arche 


aking of Carthage itſelf, | 
An unhappy accident interrupted the joy of Mar- 


Te fhonFellus, and gave him a very ſenſible affliction. Ar- 
having himedes, at a time when all things were. in this con- 
and Muſion at Syracuſe, ſhut up in his cloſet like a man 
e bod) J | © 4 Te of 


unde 
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of another world, who had no regard for what paſſe 
in this, was intent upon the ſtudy of ſome geome. 
trical figure, and not only his eyes, but the whole 
faculties of his ſoul, were ſo engaged in this contem. 
plation, that he neither heard the tumult of the 


migh 
anotl 
he. ſe 


Romans, univerſally buſy in plundering, nor the He 
report of the city's being taken, A ſoldier on a ſud. poſte 
den comes in upon him, and bids him follow him to tion « 
Marcellus. Archimedes deſired him to ſtay a mo. heigh 
ment, till he had ſolved his problem, and finiſhed the mn 
demonſtration of it. The ſoldier, who regarded nei- fond 
ther his problem nor demonſtration, enraged at this and | 
delay, drew his ſword and killed him. Marcellu mud! 
was exceedingly afflicted when he heard the news of and | 
his death. Not being able to reſtore him to life, Wi forge 
of which he would have been very glad, he applied vices 
himſelf to honour his memory to the utmoſt of been 
his power, He made a diligent ſearch after all hit this 
relations, treated them with great diſtinction, and (a 
granted them peculiar priveleges. As for Archime Hot 
des, he cauſed his funeral to be ſolemnized in the mo Arc 
ſolemn manner, and erected him a monument among er 05 
the great perſons who diſtinguiſhed themſelves mol who 
at Syracuſe, 5 ſearc 
| ſuch 
2 * * igno 
of r 
Arie . fruit 
SECT, I. Tomb ef ARCHIMEDES diſcovered by CICER0 = 
A, >CHIMEDES, by his will, had deſired hi }.. . 
A relations and friends to put no other epitaph ol The 
his tomb, after his death, but a cylinder circum 8 
ſcribed by a ſphere; that is to ſay, a globe or ſpheri a 
cal figure; and to ſet down at the bottom the relation Th 
| thoſe two folids, the thing containing and the con. 8 


tained, have to each other, He might have filled up whe! 


the baſes of the columns of his tomb with relievoes, 
whereon the whole hiſtory of the ſiege of Syracult 
4 migb 
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part of the lines were obliterated by time, “ So that, 
ſays Cicero, in concluding his account, the greateſ 
city of Greece, and the moſt flouriſhing of os in the 
ſtudies of ſcience, would not have known the tres. 
ſure it poſſeſſed, if a man, born in a country it con- 
ſidered almoit as barbarous, had not diſcovered for 
it the tomb of its citizen, ſo highly diſtinguiſhed by 
force and penetration of mind. 

We are obliged to Cicero for having left us this 
curious and elegant account: but we cannot eafily 

ardon him the contemptuous manner in which he 
ſpeaks at firſt of Archimedes, It is in the beginning, 
where intending to compare the unhappy life cf 
Dionyſius the tyrant with the felicity of one paſſed 
in ſober virtue, and abounding with wiſdom, he 
ſays + ** I will not compare the lives of a Plato or 
„an Architas, perſons of conſummate learning and 
« wiſdom, with that of Dionyſius, the moſt horrid, 
„ the moſt miſerable, and the moſt deteſtable that 
„ can be imagined, I ſhould have recourſe to a 


man of his own city, A LITTLE OBSCURE PE RSON, 


% who lived many years after him. 1 ſhould produce 
* him from his t duſt, and bring him upon the 
& ſtage with his rule and compaſſes in his hand.“ 
Not to mention the birth of Archimedes, whoſe great- 
neſs was of a different claſs, the greateſt geometrician 
of antiquity, whoſe ſublime diſcoveries have in all 
ages been the admiration of the learned, ſhould Ci- 


Cero have treated this man as little and obſcure as a 


common artificer employed in making machines? un- 
leſs it be, perhaps, becauſe the Romans, with whom 
a taſte for geometry and ſuch ſpeculative ſciences never 
gained much ground, eſteemed nothing great but 
what related to government and policy, 

| 85 | Orabunt 


„Ita nobiliſſima Græciæ civitas, Architz vitam comparabo, doctorum 
quondum vero etiam doctiſſima, fui hominum & plane fapientum, Ex 
civis unius acutiſſimi monumentum eadem urbe HUMILEM HOMU N- 
ignoraſſet, niſi ab homine Arpinete c1oN xm apulvere & radio excitabo, 


didiciſſet. qui multis annis polt fuit, Archime- 


+ Non ergo jam cum hujus vita, dem. ; 
qua tetrivs, miſerius, deteſtabilius He means the duff uſed by geo- 
excogitare nihil poſſum, Platonis aut metriciarns, | 
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and therefore we are ſilent upon them. 
begin to be known till after the reign of* Gelon, and 
urniſhes in the ſequel many great events, for the 
pace of more than two hundred years. 
hat time it exhibits a perpetual alternative of flavery 
nder the tyrants, and liberty under a popular govern- 
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Orabunt cauſas melius, czlique meatus 
Diſcribent radio, & ſurgentia fidera dicent: 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento, 


V 1RGIL, En. 6. 


Let others better mould the running maſs 
of metals, and inform the breathing braſs 
nd ſoften into fleſh a marble face ; 

Plead better at the bar, deſcribe the ſkies, 
And when the flars deſcend and when they riſe ; 
But, Rome, *tis thine alone with aweful ſway 
To rule mankind, and make the world obey ; | 
Diſpofing peace and war, thy own majeſtick way. 

X D&zyDEN. 


() This is the Abbe Fraguier's reflection in the 


ſhort diſſertation he has left us upon this paſſage of 
Cicero. 4 15 


SECT. II. Summary of the hiſtory of Syracuſe, 
HE iſland of Sicily, with the greateſt part of 


Italy, extending between the two ſeas, com- 


poſed what was called Græcia Major, in oppoſition 
to Greece properly ſo called, which had peopled all 
thoſe. countries by its colonies. . 

(e) Syracuſe was the moſt conſiderable city of Si- 
ily, and one of the {moſt powerful of all Greece. 
It was founded by Achitas the Corinthian, in the 
third year of the ſeventeenth Olympiad. 


The two firſt ages of its hiſtory are very obſcure, 
It does not 


During all 


ment z 


(6) Memoirs of the Academy of Inſcriptions, Vel. II. (e) A. M. 3242. 
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ment; till Syracuſe is at length ſubjected to the Ro- 
mans, and makes part of their empire. 

I have treated all theſe events, except the laſt, in 
the order of time, But as they are cut into different 
ſections, and diſperſed into different books, we thought 
proper to unite them here in one-point of view, that 
their ſeries and connexion might be the more evi. 
dent, from their being ſhown together and in general, 
and the places peinted out, where they are treated 
with due extent. 

(d) GELoNn. The Carthaginians, in concert with 
Xerxes, having attacked the Greeks who inhabited 
Sicily, whilſt that prince was employed in makin 
an irruption into Greece; Gelon, who had made him- 
ſelf maſter of Syracuſe, obtained a celebrated victory 
over the Carthaginians, the very day of the battle 
of Thermopylæ. Amilcar, their general, was killed 
in this battle. Hiſtorians ſpeak differently of his 
death, which has occaſioned my falling into a con- 
tradiction, For on one fide I ſuppoſe with “ Dio- 
dorus Siculus, that he was killed by the Sicilians in 
the battle; and on the other I ſay, after Herodotus, 
that to avoid the ſhame of ſurviving his defeat, he 
threw himſelf into the pile, in which he had ſacri- 
ficed human victims, EX 
(e) Gelon, upon returning from his victory, re- 
paired to the aſſembly without arms or guards, to 
give the people an account of his conduct. He was 
choſen king unanimouſly. He reigned five or {ix 
years ſolely employed in the truely royal care of making 
his people happy. Vol. I. p. 312, &c. Vol. III. 
p. 389, &c. . 

(f) Hizro J. Hiero, the eldeſt ſon of Gelon's 
brother, ſucceeded him. The beginning of his 
reign was worthy of great praiſe. Simonides and 
Pindar celebrated him in emulation of each ather. 


wo i 


(4) A. M. 3520. (e) A. M. 3525. (J) A. M. 3532. 
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The latter part of it did not anſwer the former, 
He reigned eleven years. Vol. III. p. 79, &c. 

HRASIBULUs, Thraſibulus his brother ſuc- 
ceeded him. He rendered himſelf odious to all his 
ſubjects, by his vices and cruelty. They expelled 
him the throne and city, after a reign of one year, 
Vol, III. p. 402. 


Times of liberty. 


(5) After this expulſion, Syracuſe and all Sicily en- 
joyed their Ry for the ſpace of almoſt fixty years. 

An annual feſtival was inſtituted to celebrate the 
day upon which their liberty was re-eſtabliſhed, 


Syracuſe attarted by the Athenians, 


(i) During this interval, the Athenians, animated 
by the warm exhortations of Alcibiades, turned their 
arms againſt Syracuſe; this was in the ſixth year of 
the Peloponneſian war, How fatal the event of this 
war was to the Athenians, may be ſeen, Vol. III. 
p. 183, 

Iren the elder. The reign of this prince 
is famous for its length of thirty-eight years; and 
Kill more for the extraordinary events with which 
4 was attended, Vol. I. p. 316, &c. Vol. V. p. 4, 

c. | 

(J) Dionyſius the younger. Dionyſius, ſon of the 
elder Dionyſus, ſucceeded him. He contracts a par- 
ticular intimacy with Plato, and has frequent con- 
verſations with him; who comes to his court at the 
requeſt of Dion, the near relation of Dionyſius. He 


did not long improve from the wiſe precepts of that 


philoſopher, and ſoon abandoned himſelf to all the 
vices and exceſſes which attend tyranny. | 

(n) Beſieged by Dion, he eſcapes from Sicily, and 
retires into Italy. 


Dion's 


(g) A. M. 3 « (Þ) A. M. 3524. (7) A, M. 3588. A. M. 8. 
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(A) Dion's excellent qualities. He is aſſaſſinated 
in his own houſe by Calippus. 

(o) Thirteen months after the death of Dion, Hip. 
parinus, brother of Dionyſius the younger, expels 
Callippus, and eſtabliſhes himſelf in Syracuſe. Dur- 
ing the two years of his reign, Sicily is agitated by 
great commotions. 

00 Dionyſius the younger taking advantage of 
thoſe troubles, re-aſcends the throne ten years after 
having quitted it. : | 

2) At laſt, reduced by Timoleon, he retires to Co- 
rinth Vol, I. p. 324, &c. Vol. V. p. 54. 


Times of Liberty 
2 Timoleon reſtores liberty to Syracuſe. He 
pa 


| es the reſt of his life in a glorious retirement, be- 
loved and honoured by all the citizens amd ſtrangers. 
Vol. V. p. 113, &c. 

This interval of liberty was of no long duration, 

(s) AGATHOCLES. Agathocles, in a hort time, 
makes himſelf tyrant of Syracuſe, Vol. I. p. 328, &c. 

He commits unparalleled cruelties. 

He forms one of the boldeſt deſigns related in 
hiſtory; carries the war into Africa ; makes himſelf 
maſter of the ſtrongeſt places, and ravages the whole 
country, COS a 

After various events he periſhes miſerably. He 
reigned about twenty-eight years. 


Times of Liberty. 


(t) Syracuſe took new life again for ſome time, and 
taſted with joy the ſweets of liberty. 
But ſhe ſuffered much from the Carthaginians, who 
diſturbed her tranquillity by continual} wars. 
She called in Pyrrhus to her aid. The rapid ſuc- 
ceſs of his arms, at firſt gave him great hopes, WINS 
oon 


(v1) A. M. 3646. (o) A. M. 3647. (p) A M. 3654. (2) A. M. 3657. 
(r) A. M. 3058. (s) A M. 3685. (7) A. M. 3713. . 
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ſoon vaniſhed. Pyrrhus, by a ſudden retreat, plunged 
the Syracuſans into new misfortunes, Vol. I. p. 341, 
&c. Vol. V. p. 255, &c. 

HIERO Il. They were not happy and in tranquil- 
lity till the reign of Hiero II. which was very long, 
and almoſt always pacifick. 

HIiERONYMUs. He ſcarce reigned one year, His 
death was followed with great troubles, and the tak- 
ing of Syracuſe by Marcellus. . 

After that period, what paſſed in Sicily to its total 
reduction is little remarkable, There were ſtil] ſome 
remains of war fomented in it by the partiſans of 
tyranny, and the Carthaginians who ſupported them: 
But thoſe wars had no conſequence, and Rome was 
ſoon abſolute miſtreſs of all Sicily. Half the iſland 
had been a Roman province from the treaty which 
put an end to the firſt Punick war. By that treaty 
dicily was divided into two parts; the one con- 
tinued in the poſſeſſion of the Romans; and the 
other under the government of Hiero; which laſt 
part, after the ſurrender of Syracuſe, fell alſo into 
into their hands, 

Srcr. III. Reflections upon the government and charac- 
ter of the Syracuſans, and upon ARCHIMEDES. 


3 the taking of Syracuſe all Sicily became a pro- 
vince of the Roman empire: but it was not 
treated as the Spaniards and Carthaginians were after- 
wards, upon whom a certain tribute was impoſed as 
the reward of the victory, and puniſhment of the 
vanquiſhed : Quaſi victoriæ premium, ac pœna belli. 
Sicily, in ſubmitting to the“ Roman people, retained 
all her ancient rights and cuſtoms, obeyed them upon 
the ſame conditions ſhe had obeyed her kings. And 
the certainly well deſerved that privilege and diſtinc- 
tion, 
* Sicilize civitates fic in amicitiam parerent qui ſuis anteà paruiſſent. 
recepimus, ut eodem jure, eſſent, qua Cic. | 
luiſlent 3 eadem conditione populo R. 


% 
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tion. * She was the firſt of all the foreign nation; 
that had entered into alliance and amity with the 
Romans ; the firſt conqueſt their arms had-the glory 
to make out of Italy ; and the firſt country that had 
given them the grateful experience of commanding a 
foreign people. The greateſt part of the Sicilian 
Cities had expreſſed an unexampled attachment, fide. 
lity, and affection for the Romans. The iſland was 
afterwards a kind of paſs for their troops into Africa; 
and Rome would not ſo eaſily have reduced the for. 
midable power of the Carthaginians, if Sicily had 
not ſerved it as a magazine, abounding with 'þrovi- 
fions, and a ſecure retreat for their. fleets, Hencs 
after the taking and ruin of Carthage, Scipio Afri. 
canus thought himſelf obliged to adorn the cities of 
Sicily with a great number of excellent paintings and 
curious ſtatues; in order that a people who were ſo 
highly ſatisfied with the ſucceſs of the Roman arms, 
might be ſenſible of its effects, and retain illuſtrious 
monuments of their viQories amongſt them. 

Sicily would have been happy in being governed 
by the Romans, if they had always given her ſuch 
magiſtrates as Cicero, knowing like him in the obli- 

ations of his function, and like him intent upon the 
Tos diſcharge of it. It is highly pleaſing to hear him 
explain himſelf upon the ſubject ; which he does in 
his defence of Sicily againſt Verres. 

After having invoked the gods as witneſſes of the 
ſincerity of what he is going to expoſe, he ſays : 
« In all 1 the employments with which the Roman 


people 


* Omnium nationum exterarum 


princeps Sicilia ſe ad amicitiam 


nde mque populi R. applicuit: prima 
omnium, id quod orna mentum impe- 
xii eſt, provincia eſt appellata : prima 
docuit majores noſtros, quam præcla- 
rum eſſet exteris gentibus imperare — 
Itaque majoribus noſtris in Africam 
ex hac provincia gradus imperii factus 
eſt. Neque enim tam facilè opes 
Carthaginis tantæ concidiſſent, niſi 
illud, & rei frumentariz ſubſidium, 


& receptaculum claſſibus noſtris pate- 
ret. Quaie P. Africanus, Cartha- 
gine deleta, Siculorum urbes ſignis 
monumentiſque pulcherrimis exorna- 


vit; ut, quos victoria populi R. 


lætari arbitrabatur, apud eos monu- 
menta victoriæ plurima co llocaret. 
Cic. Verr. 3 n. 2, 3. | 
+ O dii immortales Ita mihi 
mean voluntatem ſpemque reliqus 
vitæ yeltra populique R. exiſtimatio 
com- 
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ays Wl comprobet, ut ego quos adhuc mihi 
oman magiſtratus populos R. mandavit, ſic 
eos accepi, ut me omnium officiorum 
Ce OPIL obſtringi religione arbitrarer, Ita 
1 quzeſtor ſum factus, ut mihi honorem 
Se illum non tam datum quam creditum 


ac commiſſum putarem, Sic obtinui 
quæſturam in provincia, ut omnium 
oculos in me unum conjectos arbi- 
trarer; ut me quæſturamque meam 
ah in aliquo orbis terræ theatro ver- 
ari exiſtimarem; ut omnia ſemper, 
quæ jucunda videntur eſſe, non modo 


s ſignis 
exorna- 
buli R. 
monu- 
Uocaret. 


ta by « his extraordinariis cupiditatibus, ſed 
| . tuam ipſi naturz ac ncceſſitati dene- 
Fi — garem, Nunc ſum deſignatus ædilis 


Alta mihi deos omnes propitios eſſe 
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my vigilanceand fidelity. 
« ſent to act in that office, I thought all eyes were 
turned upon me, and that my perſon and admini- 
ſtration were in a manner exhibited as a ſpectacle 
to the view of all the world; and in this thought 
I not only denied myſelf all pleaſures of an extra- 
ordinary kind, but even thoſe which are authoriſed 


65 
people have honoured me to this day, I have ever 
thought myſelf obliged, by the moſt ſacred ties of 
religion, worthily to diſcharge the duties of them. 
When I was made quzſtor, I looked upon that 
dignity not as a gratuity conferred upon me for 
my particular uſe, but as a depoſit , confided to 


When | was afterwards 


I am now intended for 


I call the gods to witneſs, that how 
honourable ſoever this dignity ſeems to me, I 
have too juſt a ſenſe of its weight, not to have 
more ſollicitude and diſquiet, than joy and plea- 
ſure from it; ſo much I deſire to make it ap- 
pear, that it was not beſtowed on me by chance, 
or the neceſſity of being filled up, but confided 
deſervedly by the choice and diſcernment of my 


* 


All the Roman governers were far from being of 
this character; and Sicily, above all other provinces, 
experienced, as “ Cicero ſome lines after reproaches 


Verres 


N 


velim, ut tametſi mihi jucundiſſimus 
eſt honos populi, tamen nequaquam 
tantum capio voluptatis, quantum 
ſollicitudinis & laboris, ut Lao ipla 
#dilitas, non quia neceſſe fuit alicui 
candidato data, ſed quia fic oportue- 
rit rectè collocata, & judicio populi 
digno in. loco poſita eſſe videatur, Cic. 
Verr 7. n. 35—37. 

* Nunquam tibi venit in mentem 
non tibi idcirco faſces & ſecures, & 
tantam imperii vim, tantamque or- 
namentorum omnium dignitatem da- 
tam; ut earum rerum vi & auctoritate 
omnia repagula juris, pudoris, & of- 
ficii perſringeres; ut emnium bona 


prædam 
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Verres, that they were almoſt all of them like ſo 
many tyrants, who believed themſelves only attended 
by the faſces and axes, and inveſted with the au. 
thority of the Roman empire, to exerciſe in their 
province an open robbery of the publick with im. 
punity, and to break through all the barriers of 
Juſtice and ſhame in ſuch a manner, that no man' 
eſtate, life, houſe, or even honour, - were ſafe from 
their violence. | 7 6 e 

Syracuſe, from all we have ſeen of it, ought to 
appear like a theatre, on which many different and 
ſurpriſing ſcenes have been exbibited; or rather like 
a ſea, ſometimes calm and untroubled, but oftener 
violently agitated by winds and ſtorms, always ready 
to overwhelm it intirely. We have ſeen in no other 
republick, ſuch ſudden, ſrequent, violent, and va- 
rious evolutions : ſomtimes enſlaved by the moſt 
cruel tyrants, at others under the government of the 
wiſeſt kings; ſometimes abandoned to the capricious 
will of a populace, without either government or re- 
ſtriction; ſometimes perfectly docile and ſubmiſſive 
to the authority of the law, and the empire of reaſon, 
it paſſed alternately from the moſt inſupportable ſla- 
very to the moſt” grateful liberty, from a kind of 
convulſions and frantick emotions, to a wiſe, peaceable 
and regular conduct. The reader will eaſily call to 
mind, on the one ſide, Dionyſius the father and ſon, 
Agathocles and Hieronymus, whoſe cruelties made 
them the objects of the publick hatred and deteſtation; 
on the other, Gelon, Dion, Pimoleon, the two 
Hieroes, ancient and modern, univerſally: beloved and 
_ revered by the people. #1 

To what are ſuch oppoſite extremes and viciffitudes Wl; ==. 
ſo contrary to be attributed? Undoubtedly, I think, 3 
the levity and inconſtancy of the Syracuſans, which least 
was their diſtinguiſhing characteriſtick, had a = 3 


are Bei 


prædam tuam duceres; nullius res contra tuam cupiditatem & audacian merce 
tuta, nullius domus clauſa nullius poſlet eſſe. Cic. Verr. n. 39. and 1 
vita ſepta, nullius pudicitia munita, 
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ſhare in them; but what I am convinced conduced the 
moſt to them, was the very form of their government, 
compounded of the ariſtocratick and democratick, 
that is to ſay, divided between the ſenate or elders 
and the people. As there was no counterpoiſe 
in Syracuſe to ſupport a right balance between 
thoſe two bodies, when authority inclined either to 
the one ſide or the other, the government preſently 
changed either into a violent and cruel tyranny, or 
an unbridled liberty, without order or- regulation. 
The ſudden 8 at ſuch times of all orders of 
the ſtate, made the way to the ſovereign power eaſy 
to the moſt ambitious of the citizens: to attract the 
affection of theit country, and ſoften the yoke to 
their fellow citizens, ſome exerciſed that power with 
lenity, wiſdom, equity, and popular behaviour : and 
others, by nature leſs virtuouſly inclined, carried it 
to the laſt exceſs of th2 moſt abſolute and cruel deſ- 
potiſm, under pretext of ſupporting themſelves a- 
gainſt the attempts of their citizens, who, jealous of 
their liberty, thought every means for the recovery of 
it legitimate and laudable. | 
There were beſides other reaſons that rendered 
the government of Syracule difficult, and thereby 
made way for -the frequent changes it underwent, 
That city did not forget the ſignal victories it had 
obtained againſt the formidable power of Africa, and 
that it had carried victorious arms and terror even to 
the walls of Carthage; and that not once only, as 
afterwards againſt the Athenians, but during ſeveral 
ages. The high idea its fleets and numerous troops 
ſuggeſted of its maritime power, at the time of the 
Irruption of the Perſians into Greece, occaſioned its 
pretending to equa} Athens in that reſpect or at 
"a to divide the empire of the ſea with that 
ate, | | 
Beſides. which, riches the natural effect of com- 
merce, had rendered the Syracuſans prcud, haughty, 
and imperious, and at the ſame time had plunged 
f | them 
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them into a ſloth and luxury, that inſpired them with 
a diſguſt for all fatigue and application, They gene. 
rally abandoned themſelves blindly to their orators, 
who had acquired an abſolute aſcendant over them, 
In order to make them obey, it was neceſſary either 
to flatter or reproach them, | 
They had naturally a fund of equity, humanity, 
and good nature ; and yet when influenced by the ſedi. 
tious diſcourſes of the orators, they would proceed ty 
exceſſive violence and cruelties, which they imme. 
diately after repented, =, 

When they were left to themſelves, their liberty, 
which at that time knew no bounds, ſoon degenerated 
into caprice, fury, violence, and I might ſay even 
phrenzy. On the contrary, when they were ſub. 
jected to the yoke, they became baſe, timorous, 
ſubmiſſive and creeping like ſlaves. But as this 
condition was violent, and directly contrary to the 
character and diſpoſition of the Greek nation, born 
and nurtured in liberty, the ſenſe of which was 
not wholly extinguiſhed in them and only lulled 
aſleep; they waked from time to time from their 
lethargy, broke their chains, and made uſe of them, 
if I may be admitted to uſe the expreſſion, to beat 
down and deſtroy the unjuſt maſters who had impoſe! 
them, | l 

With a ſmall attention to the whole ſeries of the 
hiſtory of the Syracuſans, it may eaſily be perceived, 
(as Galba afterwards ſaid of the Barc that * they 
were equally incapable of bearing either entire liberty 
or entire ſervitude, So that the ability and policy of 
thoſe who governed them, conſiſted. in keeping the 
people to a wiſe medium between thoſe two extremes, 
by ſeeming to leave them an entire freedom 
in their reſolutions, and reſerving only to them: 
ſelves the care of explaining the utility, and fact- 
litating the execution of good meafures. And * 

ä this 

Impetaturus es hominibus, qui nec totam ſervitutem pati poſſunt, nec 


totam libertatem, Tacit. Hf. I. i. c. 16. 
* . 
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his the magiſtrates and kings we have ſpoken of 
were wonderfully ſucceſsful, under whoſe government 
the Syracuſans always enjoyed peace and tranquillity, 
were obedient to their princes, and perfectly ſubmiſſive 
to the laws. And this induces me to conclude, that 
the revolutions of Syracuſe were leſs the effect of 
the people's levity, than the fault of thoſe that go- 
verned them, who had not the art of managing their 
paſſions, and engaging their affection, which is pro- 
perly the ſcience of kings, and of all who command 
others, 
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CHAPF., I. 


Sgcr. I. MiTthrIDATES, at twelve years old, aſcend; 
the throne of Pontus. He feiſes Cappadocia and Bi. 
thynia, having ff expelled their kings. The Romani 
re-eſtabliſh them. He cauſes all the Romans in Aſia Mi. 
nor id be put to the ſword in one day. Firſt war of the 


Romans with MITHRIDAT ES, who had made himſelf 


maſter of Aſia Minor and Greece, where he had taken 
Athens. SYLLA ts charged with this war, He beſiege 
and re-takes Athens. He gains three: great batilu 
againſt the generals of MiTtaRIDATES. He grants that 
prince peace in the fouth year of the war. 
Athens, in which were the works of ARISTOTLE, SYL- 
LA cauſes it to be carried to Rome, 


ITHRIDATES, king of Pontus, whole 

M hiſtory we are now beginning, and who 
: rendered himſelf ſo famous by the war he 
ſupported, during almoſt thirty years, againſt the 
Romans, was ſurnamed Eupator. Hedeſcended from 
a houſe, which had long given a ſucceſſion of kings 
to the kingdom of Pontus. The firſt, according to 
ſome hiſtorians, was Artabaſus, one of the ſeven 
princes that ſlew the Magi, and ſet the crown of Perlia 


upon the head of Darius Hyſtaſpes, who any 
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bim with the kingdom of Pontus. But beſides that 
e do not find the name of Artabaſus amongſt thoſe 
Perſians, many reaſons induce us to believe, that 
he prince of whom we ſpeak, was the ſon of Darius 
he ſame who is called Artabarzanes, who was com- 
petitor with Xerxes for the throne of Perſia, and was 


I 


brother, to conſole him for the preference given to 
Kerxes, His poſterity ws 7 that kingdom dur- 
ing ſeventeen generations. ithridates Eupator, of 
hom we ſhall treat in this place, was the ſixteenth 
rom him. | | 
He was but twelve years of age when he began to 
eign. His father, before his death had appointed 
im his ſucceflor, and had given him his mother for 
puardian, who was to govern jointly with him. 


end; x) He began his reign by putting his mother and 
Bi. Nfrother to death; and the ſequel anſwered but too 
1 yell to ſuch a beginning of it. (y) Nothing is ſaid of 
1 o 


he firſt years of his reign, except that one of the Ro- 
nan generals, whom he had corrupted with money, 
aving ſurrendered, and put him into poſſeſſion of 


of the 
Ay 


taken arygia, it was ſoon after taken from him by the Ro- 
ſiege nans, which gave birth to his enmity for them. 

attit (z) Ariarathes king of Cappadocia being dead, Mith- 
s that WF: 1:tes cauſed the two ſons he had left behind him 
82 J o be put to death, though their mother Laodice was 


nat time very young, upon the throne, giving him 
he name of Ariarathes, and appointing Gordius his 
uvardian and regent. Nicomedes king of Bithynia 
ho apprehended this increaſe of power would put 
lithridates into a condition to poſſeſs himſelf alſo of 
s dominions in time, thought proper to ſet up a 
Ttain young man (who ſeemed very fit for ſuch a 
art) as a third ſon of Ariarathes. He engaged Laodice 
nom he had eſpouſed after the death of her firſt 


whole 
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—. band; to acknowledge him as ſuch, and ſent her 

varded | | to 
him (x) A. M. 3880. Ant. J. C. 124. Memnon in excerptis Photii, e. xxxii, 


) Appian, in Michrid. p. 177, 178, (x) A. M. 3913. Ant. J. C. 91. 


made king of Pontus either by his father or his 


s own ſiſter, and placed one of his own ſons, at . 
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to Rome, to aſſiſt and ſupport by her preſence the 
claim of his pretended ſon, whom ſhe carried thither 
along with her. The cauſe being brought before had 
the ſenate, both parties were condemned, and a decree der 
paſſed, by which the Cappadocians were declared Wi of / 
free, But they ſaid they could not be with. Und 
out a king. The ſenate permitted them to chooſe WF Arta 
| whom they thbught fit. They elected Ariobarzanes, eſtab 
a nobleman of their nation. Sylla, upon his quitting ¶ prob 
the office of prætor, was charged with the com. Wl feat 
miſſion of eſtabliſhing him upon the throne, That ackn 


tion 
of / 


was the pretext for this expedition; but the real mo- Arm 
tive of it was, to check the enterpriſes of Mithridates, WW now 
whoſe power, daily augmenting, gave umbrage to the Þim! 
Romans. (a) Syllaexecuted his commiſſion the follow WM ing 
ing year; and after having defeated a great number Wl very 


of Cappadocians, and a much greater of Armenians, daug 
who came to their aid, he expelled Gordius, with the enter 
pretended Ariarathes, and ſet Ariobarzanes in hi they 
place. . N ä coun 

Whilſt Sylla was encamped upon the banks of the Tigr 
Euphrates, a Parthian, named Orobaſus, arrived at hu being 
camp from king Arſaces *, to demand the alliance T 
and amity of the Romans, Sylla received him a mitte 
bis audience, cauſed three ſeats to be placed in hi Cap 
tent, one for Ariobarzanes, who was preſent, anotheMil polle: 
for Orobaſus, and that in the midſt for himſelf, Ti Mich 
Parthian king afterwards, offended at his deputy, happ: 
for having acquieſced in this inſtance of the Ro- Called 
man pride, cauſed him to be put to death. Thi <<<de 
is the firſt time the Parthians had any commerce wil But! 
the Romans. again 

Mithridates did not dare at that time to oppolt 
the eſtabliſhment of Ariobarzanes ; but diſſembling 
the mortification that conduct of the Romans gait 
him, reſolved to take an opportunity of being r. 


venged upon them. In the mean while, he applied Th 
himſelf in cultivating good alliances for the augment! moo 
1 « * tiol O 
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tion of his ſtrength, and began with Tigranes king 
of Armenia, - a very powerful prince. (5) Armenia 
had at firſt appertained to the Perſians ; it came un- 
der the Macedonians afterwards, and upon the death 
of Alexander, made part of the kingdom of Syria. 
Under Antiochus the Great, two of his generals, 
Artaxius and Zadriadres with that prince's permiſſion, 
eſtabliſhed themſelves in this province, of which it is 
probable they were before governors. After the de- 
feat of Antiochus they adhered to the Romans, wha 
acknowledged them as kings. They had divided 
Armenia into two parts. Tigranes, of whom we 
now ſpeak, deſcended from Artaxius, He poſſeſſed 
himſelf of all Armenia, ſubjected ſeveral neighbour- 
ing countries by his arms, and thereby formed a 
very powerful kingdom. Mithridates gave him his 
daughter Cleopatra in marriage, and engaged him to 
enter ſo far into his project againſt the Romans, that 
they agreed Mithridates ſhould have the cities and 
countries they ſhould conquer for his ſhare, and 
Tigranes the people, with all the effects capable of 
being carried away, | 5 

Their firſt enterpriſe and act of hoſtility was com- 
mitted by 'Vigranes, (e) who deprived Ariobarzanes of 
Cappadocia, of which the Romans had put him into 
poſſeſſion, and re-eſtabliſhed Ariarathes, the ſon of 
Mithridates, in it. Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, 
happened to die about this time: his eldeſt ſon, 
called alſo Nicomedes, ought naturally to have ſuc- 
ceeded him, and was accordingly proclaimed king. _ 
But Mithridates ſet up his younger brother Socrates 
againſt him, who deprived him of the throne by force 


oppoſ of arms, The two dethroned kings went to Rome, to 
-mblin! implore aid of the ſenate, who decreed their re-eſtabliſh- 
ns gal ment, and ſent Manius Aquilius and M. Altinius te 
eing put that decree in execution. | | 
applied They were both re-inſtated. The Romans adviſed 
7 ments them to make irruptions into the lands of Mithri- 


Vor. X. ü E N dates 
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dates, promiſing them their ſupport ; but neither the 
one nor the other dared. to attack ſo powerful x 
prince ſo near home. At length, however, Nico. 
medes, at the joint inſtances of the ambaſſadors, to 
whom he had promiſed great ſums for his re-eſtabliſh. 
ment, and of his creditors, Roman citizens ſettled in 
Aſia, who had lent him very conſiderably for the 
ſame effects, could no longer reſiſt their ſollicitations, 
He made incurſions upon the lands of. Mithridates, 
Tavagcd all the flat country as far as the city Amal. 
tris, and returned home laden with booty, which he 
applicd in diſcharging part of his debts. 

Mithridates was not ignorant by whoſe advice Ni. 
comedes had committed this irruption. He might 
eaſily have repulſed him, having a great number of 
good troops on foot; but he did not take the field. 1 


He was glad to place the wrong on the ſide of the gene 
Romans, and to have a juſt cauſe for declaring war peop 
againſt them. He began by making remonſtrances manc 
to their generals and ambaſſadors. Pelopidas was clarit 
at the head of this embaſſy. He complained of the havir 
various contraventions of the Romans to the treaty of i tions 
alliance ſubſiſting between them and Mithridates, many 
and in particular, of the protection granted by them Cop 
to Nicomedes, his declared enemy. The ambaſſador wy 
of the latter replied with complaints on their me 
fide of Mithridates The Romans, who were un- 3 
willing to declare themſelves openly at preſent, gave CES. 4 
them an anſwer in looſe and general terms; that the (f 
Roman people had no intention that Mithridates and Fw 
Nicomedes ſhould injure each other. 4 * 10 
Mithridates, who was not ſatisfied with this anſwer, Ent 
made his troops march immediately into Cappadocia, 5 ns 
expelled Ariobarzanes again, and ſet his ſon Arti-. 18 
arathes upon the throne, as he had done before, At e 
the ſame time, he ſent his ambaſſadors to the Ro- 

man generals to make his apology, and to complain oh 
of them again. Pelopidas declared to them, that h 3 
maſter was contented the Roman people ſhould Jud long r 
& . ; elyt, a 
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his ambaſſadors to Rome. He exhorted them not to 
undertake any thing, till they had received the ſenate's 
orders; nor engage raſhly in a war, that mizht be 


A attended with fatal conſequences; For the reſt, he 
Fr gave them to underſtand, that Mithridates, in caſe. 
"Yr juſtice were refuſed him, was in a condition to right 
8 himſelf, The Romans, highly offended at ſo haughy 
4 a declaration, made anſwer, that Mithridates had orders 
ys immediately to withdraw his troops from Cappadocia, 
he and not continue to diſturb Nicomedes or Ariobar- 
| zanes. They ordered Pelopidas to quit the camp 
Ni. that moment, and not return, unleſs his maſter obeyed. 
ieh The other ambaſſadors were no better received at 
r of Rome. F g | 
14, The rupture was then inevitable, and the Roman 
the generals did not wait till the orders of the ſenate and 
al people arrived; which was what Mithridates had de- 
nces manded. The deſign he had long formed of de- 
oa claring war againſt the Romans, had occaſioned his 
the baving made many alliances, and engaged many na- 
ty of tions in his intereſts, Twenty-two languages, of as 
ates, many different people, were reckoned amon ſt his 
them troops, all which Mithridates himſelf ſpoke. With fa. 
W cility, His army conſiſted of two hundred and fifty 
their thouſand foot, ang forty thouſand horſe ; without in- 
un- cluding an hundred and thirty armed chariots, and a 
" gave licet of four hundred ſhips, £0 
at the Before he proceeded to action, he thought it 
Aa neceſſary to prepare his troops for it, and made them 
a“ long diſcourſe to animate them againſt the Ro— 
wen mans. He repreſented to them, That there was 
docs, no room for examining whether war or peace were 
\ Af. to be preferred; that the Romans, by attacking 
Fi" them firſt, had ſpared them that enquiry : that 
0 Ro- e 5 their 
pplai - ; f) Juſtin, L xxxviil. c. 3—7. i b | 
hat his 3 8 1 ed this diſcourſe . tomiſer. The diſcourſe is 4 ec lincu 
. | ely, woich fuftin repeats at of that excellent hiſftorian's flile, and 
| Judge lengt”, as it flood in Tr gus Pom ought le make us wer y much regret 


eius, of woo be is wnily the epi- the lof of big wrilings, 


in the affair, and added, that he had already ſent . 
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their buſineſs was to fight and conquer: that he 
aſſured himſelf of ſucceſs, if the troops perſiſted 
to act wiih the ſame valour they had already ſhown 
2 ſo many occaſions, and lately againſt the 
ame enemies, whom they had put to flight, and 
cut to pieces in Bithynia and Cappadocia: that 
there could not be a more favourable opportunity 
than the preſent, when the Marſi infeſted and ra- 
vaged the heart itſelf of Italy; when Rome was 
torn in pieces by civil wars, and an innumerable 
army of the Cimbri from Germany over ran all 
Italy: that the time was come for humbling thoſe 
proud Republicans, who had the ſame view with 
regard to the royal dignity, ande had ſworn to pull 
down all the thrones of the univerſe : that for 
the reſt *, the war his ſoldiers were now enterin 
upon, was highly different from that they had ſut- 
tained with ſo much valour in the horrid deſerts, 
«« and frozen regions of Scythia : that he ſhould 
« lead them into the moſt fruitful and temperate 
&« country of the world, abounding with rich and 
ce opulent cities, which ſeemed to offer themſelves an 
„ eaſy prey: that Aſia, abandoned to be devoured 
<« by the inſatiable avarice of the proconſuls, the in- 
«© exorable cruelty of tax farmers, and the crying 
« injuſtice of corrupt judges, had the name of Ro- 
4 man in horrour, and impatiently expected them as 
4c her deliverers : that they followed him not ſo 
« much to a war, as to aſſured victory and certain 
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* Nunc fe diverſam belli con- 
ditionem engredi- Nam neque 
celo Aſiæ eſſe temperatius aliud, 
nec ſolo fertilius, nec urbium mul- 
titudine amænius; magnamque 
temporis partem, non ut militiam, 
ſed ut ſeſtam diem, acturos, bello 
dubium facili magis an uberi— 
tantumque fe avida expectat Aſia, 
ut etiam vocibus vocet : adeo illis 
odium Romanorum incuſſit rapa- 
citas proconſulum, ſectio publi- 
canorum, calumniæ litium, 7, 


« ſpoils.” 
8 4 * 
bis paſſage proper! nifies | 
Forel e Fe 7 8 E! 5 thoſe 
who for default of payment if 
taxes and impoſts, had their eltat 
and effects ſeiſed on and ſold by 1 
publicans, Calumniz litium art 
the unjuſt quirks and chicant!y 
which ſerved as pretexts for de- 
priving the rich of their eftatei 
either upon account of taxes, er 
' ſome other celour. 
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& ſpoils.” The army anſwered this difcourſe with 
univerſal ſhouts of joy, and re- iterated proteſtations ot 
ſervice and fidelity. | 

The Romans had formed three armies out of their 
troops in the ſeveral parts of Aſia Minor. The firſt 
was commanded by Caſſius, who had the government 
of the province of Pergamus; the ſecond by Manius 
Aquilius ; the third by Q. Oppius proconlul, inthe 
province .of Pamphylia, Each of them had forty 
thouſand men, including the cavalry. Beſides theſe 
troops, Nicomedes had fifty thouſand foot, and fix 
thouſand horſe. 'I hey began the war, as I have al- 
ready obſerved, without waiting orders from Rome, 
and carried it on with ſo much negligence and fo 
little conduct, that they were all three defeated on 
different occaſions, and their armies ruined. Aquilius 
and Oppius themſelves were taken priſoners, and 
treated with all kind of inſults. Mithridates, con- 
ſidering Aquilius as the principal author of the war, 
treated him with the higheſt indignitizs. He made 
him paſs in review before the troops, and preſented 
him as a fight to the people m unted on an aſs, 
obliging him to cry out with a loud voice, that he 
was Manius Aquilius. At other times he obliged. 
him to walk on foot with his hands faſtened by a 
chain to a horſe, that drew him along, At laſt he 
mace him ſwallow molten lead, and put him to death 
with the moſt exquifite torments. The people of 
Mitylene had treacherouſly delivered him up to Mi- 
thridates, at a time when he was ſick, and had re- 
tired to their city for the recovery of his health. 

e) Mithridates, who was deſirous of gaining the 
people's hearts by his reputation for clemency, ſent 
home all the Greeks he had taken priſoners, and ſup- 
plicd them with proviſions for their journey. Tha: 
inſtance of his goodneſs and lenity opened the gates 
of all the cities to him. The people came out to 


E 3 mee. 
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meet him every where with acclamations of joy, 
They gave him exceſſive praiſes, called him the pre. 
ſerver, the father of the people, the deliverer of Aſia, 
with all the other names aſcribed to Bacchus, to 
which he had a juſt title, for he paſſed for the prince 
of his times, (Y) who could drink moſt without being 
diſordered; a quality he valued himſelf upon, and 
thought much to his honour, x : 
The fruits of his firſt victories were the conqueſt 
of all Bithynia, from which Nicomedes was driven; 
of Phrygia and Myſia, lately made Roman provinces; 
of Lycia, Pamphylia, Paphlagonia, and ſeveral other 
countries. | | | 
Having found at Stratonicea a young maid of ex- 
quiſite beauty, named Monima, he took her along 
with him in his train. | 

(i) Mithridates conſidering that the Romans, and 
all the Italians in general, who were at that time in 
Aſia Minor upon different affairs, carried on ſecret 
intrigues much to the prejudice of his intereſts, he 
ſent private orders from Epheſus, where he then was 
to the governors of the provinces, and magiſtrates 
of the cities of Aſia Minor, to maſſacre them all. up- 
on a day fixed“. The women, children, and do- 
meſticks, were included in this proſcription. To 
theſe orders was annexed a prohibition, to give inter- 
ment to thoſe who ſhould be killed. Their eſtates 
and effects were to be confiſcated for the uſe of the 
king, and the murtherers. A ſevere fine was laid 
upon ſuch as ſhould conceal the living, or bury the 
dead; and a reward appointed for whoever diſcovered 
thoſe who were hid, Liberty was given to the ſlaves 
who killed their maſters; and debtors forgiven halt 
their debts, for killing their creditors, The repeti- 
tion only of this horrid order, is enough to make 

| | one 


(5) Plut. Sympof. 1. i. p. 624. (i) A. M. 3916.. Ant, J. C. 88. Ap- 


plan, p. 185. Cic. in Orat. pro lege Manil. n. 7. 


* ]s uno die, tota Aſia, tot in ci- necandos trucidandoſque denotavit, 
vitatibus, uno nuntio, atque una li- Cie, . | 
terarum ſignificatione, cives Romanos | 
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one tremble with horrour. What then muſt have 
been the deſolation in all thoſe provinces when it was 
put in exccution! Fourſcore thouſand Romans and 
Italians were butchered in conſequence of it. Some 
make the ſlain amount to almoſt twice that number. 
(4) Being informed that there was a great treaſure 
at Cos, he ſent people thither to ſeiſe it. Cleopatra 
quzen of Egypt, had depoſited it there, when ſhe un- 
dertook the war in Phœnicia againſt her ſon Lathyrus. 
Beſides this treaſure, - they found eight hundred ta- 
lents, (eight hundred thouſand crowns) which the 
Jews in Aſia Minor had depolited there, when they 
law the war ready to break out, 
(J) All thoſe who had found means to eſcape this 
general ſlaughter in Aſia, had taken refuge in Rhodes, 
which received them with joy, and afforded them a 
ſecure retreat. Mithridates laid ſiege to that city in- 
effectually, which he was ſoon obliged to raiſe, after 
having been in danger of being taken himſelf in a ſea- 
fight, wherein he loſt many of his ſhips. | 
(n) When he had made himſelf maſter of Aſia 
Minor, Mithridates ſent Archelaus, one of his gene- 
rals, with an army of an hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand men into Greece. That general took Athens, 
and choſe it for his reſidence, giving all orders from 
thence, in regard to the war on that fide. During 
his*ſtay there, he engaged moſt of the cities and 
ſtates of Greece in the intereſts of his maſter. He 
reduced Delos -by force, which had revolted from 
the Athenians, and reinſtated them in the poſſeſſion 
of it. He ſent. them the ſacred treaſure, kept in that 
iſland by Ariſtion to whom he gave two thouſand 
men as a guard for the money. Ariſtion was an 
Athenian philoſopher, of the ſet of Epicurus. He 
employed the two thouſand men under his command 
to ſciſe all authority at Athens, where he exerciſed a 
1 E 4 | moſt 
(+) Appian. p. 186. Joſeph. Antiq. I. xiv. c. 12. (J) Appian. p. 186 


iss. Diod. in Excerpt. p. 402. m Plut, in Sylla, p. 45$—401. 
Appian, in Mithrid, 2. 188—197. 0 n 
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moſt cruel tyranny, putting many of the citizens 
to death, and ſending many to Mithridates, upon 
pretence that they were of the Roman faction. 
(un) Such. was the ſtate of affairs when Sylla was 
charged with the war againſt Mithridates. He ſet 
out immediately for Greece with five legions, and 
ſome cohorts and cavalry. Mithridates was at that 
time at Pergamus, where he diſtributed riches, go- 
vernments, and other rewards to his friends.“ | 
Upon Sylla's arrival, all the cities opened their 
gates to him, except Athens, which ſubjected to the 
| tyrant Ariſtion's yoke, was obliged unwillingly to 
| oppoſe him. The Roman general, having entered 
| Attica, divided his troops into two bodies, the one 
of which he ſent to beſiege Ariſtion in the city of 
Athens, and with the other he marched in perſon to 
the port Pyrzeus, which was a kind of ſecond city, 
where Archelaus had ſhut himſelf up, relying upon 
the ſtrength of the place, the walls being almoſt ſixt 
feet high, and entirely of hewn ſtone. The ou 
was indeed very ſtrong, and had been raiſed by the 
order of Pericles in the Peloponneſian war, when the 
hopes of victory depending ſolely upon this port, he 
had fortified it to the utmoſt of his power. 
The height of the walls did not amaze Sylla. He 
employed all forts of engines in battering it, and 
made continual aſſaults. If he would have waited a 
little, he might have taken the higher city without 
 Kriking a blow, which was reduced by famine to 
the laſt extremity. But being in haſte to return to 
Rome, and apprehending the changes that might hap- 
pen there in his abſence, he ſpared neither danger, 
attacks, nor expence, in order to haſten the conclu- 
ſion of that war. Without enumerating the reſt of 
the warlike ſtores and equipage, twenty thouſand 
mules were perpetually employed in working the ma- 
chines only. Wood happening to fall ſhort, from 
the great conſumption made of it in the _—_— 
| | which 


(7) A. M. 3917, Ant. J. C. 87. 


which were often either broke and ſpoiled by the vaſt 
weight they carried, or burnt by the enemy, he did 
did not ſpare the ſacred groves. He cut down the 
trees in the walks of the Academy and Lycæum, 
which were the fineſt and beſt planted in the Nane 


ens 
don 


Was 


det i and cauſed the high walls that joined the port to 
ane the city to be demoliſhed, in order to make uſe of 
that the ruins in ereCting his works, and carrying on his 
69” approaches. 
*_ As he had occaſion for abundance of money in this 
heir war, and deſired to attach the ſoldiers to his intereſts, 
the and to animate them by great rewards, he had re- 
Bo courſe to the inviolable treaſures of the temples, and 
ered cauſed the fineſt and moſt precious gifts, conſe- 
9 crated at Epidaurus and Olympia, to be brought from 
y of thence, He wrote to the Amphyctions aſſembled at 
n te Delphos, That they would act wiſely in ſending 
5167, e him the treaſures of the god, becauſe they would be 
od how ©« more ſecure in his hands; and that if he ſhould be 
buy © obliged to make uſe of them, he would return the 
vor ic value after the war.!“ At the ſame time he ſent one 
tbe of his friends, named Caphis, a native of Phocis, to 
n the Delphos, to receive all thoſe treaſures by weight, 
t, he When Caphis arrived at Delphos, he was atraid, 
x out of reverence for the god, to meddle with the 
f gifts conſecrated to him, and wept, in the preſence 
* of the Amphyctions, the neceſſity impoſed upon him. 
ted 2 Upon which, ſome perſon there having ſaid, that he 
thout heard the ſound of Apollo's lyre from the inſide cf 
nc 1 ol the ſantuary, Caphis, whether he really believed it, 
rn te or was for taking that occaſion to ſtrike Sylla with a 
 hap- religious awe, he wrote him an account of what hap- 
nge, pened. Sylla, detiding his ſimplicity, replied, «That 
—_ * he was ſurpriſed he ſhould not comprehend, that 
eſt if &« ſinging was a ſign of joys and by no means of 
uſan anger and reſentment; and therefore he had nathing 
cM" Wh © to do but to take the treaſures boldly, and be af. 
from * ſured, that the god ſaw him do ſo with pleaſure, 
3 * and gave them to him himſelf,” | 
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Plutarch, on this occaſion, obſerves upon the dif. 
ference between the ancient Roman generals, and 
thoſe of the times we now ſpeak of. The former, 
whom merit alone had raiſed to office, and who had 
no views from employments but the publick good, 
knew how to make the ſoldiers reſpect and obey them 
without deſcending to uſe low and unworthy methods 
for that purpoſe. They commanded troops, that 
were wiſe, diſciplined, and well inured. to execute 
the orders of | their generals without reply or delay, 
Truely kings, ſays * Plutarch, in the grandeur and 
nobility of their ſentiments, but ſimple and modeſt 
private perſons in their train and equipage, they put 
the ſtate to no other expenſe in the diſcharge of their 
offices, than what was reaſonable and neceſſary, con- 
ceiving it more ſhameful in a captain to flatter his 


. ſoldiers, than to fear his enemies. I hings were much 


changed in the times we now ſpeak of. The Ro- 
generals, abandoned to inſitiable ambition and 
luxury, were obliged to make themſelves ſlaves to 
their ſoldiers, and to buy their ſervices by gifts pro- 
portioned to their avidity, and often by the toleracion 
and impunity of the greateſt crimes, 

Sylla, in conſequence, was perpetually in extreme 
want of money to ſatisfy his troops, and then more 
than ever for carrying on the fiege he had engaged 
in, the ſucceſs of which ſeemed to him of the higheſt 
importance, both to his honour and ſafety. He was 
for depriving Mithridates of the only city he had left 
in Greece, and which, by preventing the Romans 
from paſſing into Aſia, made all hopes of conquering 
that prince vain, arid would oblige Sylla to return 
ſhamefully into Italy, where he would have found 
more terrible enemies in Marius and his faction, He 
was beſides fenſibly galled by the offenſive raillery 
Ariſtion vented every day againſt himſelf and his wife 
Metella. l 3 | 
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It is not eaſy to ſay whether the attack or defence 
were conducted with moſt vigour; for both ſides be- 
haved with incredible courage and reſolution, IJ he 
ſallies were frequent, and attended with almoſt bat- 
tles in form, in which the ſlaughter was great, and 
the loſs generally not very unequal. The beſieged 
would not have been in a condition to have made ſo 
vigorous a defence, if they had not received ſeveral 
conſiderable re-inforcements by fea. 1 

What hurt them moſt, was the ſecret treachery of 
two Athenian flaves who were in the Pyrzcus, Thoſe 
ſlaves, whether out of affection to the Roman party, 
or deſirous of providing for their own ſafety, in caſe 
the place was taken, wrote upon leaden balls all that 
paſſed within, and-threw them with ſlings to the Ro- 
mans. So that whatever wiſe meaſures Archelaus 
took, who defended the Firæeus, whilſt Ariſtion com- 
manded in the city, nothing ſucceeded. He reſolved 
to make a general ſally; the traitors ſlung a leaden 
ball with this intelligence upon it: To morrow, at 


ſuch an hour, the foot will attack your works, and the 


horſe your camp. Sylla laid ambuſhes, and repulſed 
the beſieged with loſs, A convoy of proviſions was 
in the night to have been thrown into the city which 
was in want of all things. Upon advice of the ſam 
kind the convoy was intercepted. | 

Notwithſtanding all theſe diſadvantages, the Athe- 
nians defended themſelves like lions, They found. 
means either to burn moſt of the machines erected 
againſt the walls, or by undermining them to throw: 
them down and break them to pieces. | 

The Romans, on their ſide, behaved with no leſs 
vigour, By the help of mines alſo they. made.a wa 
to the, bottom of the walls, under which they hol- 
lowed the ground, and having propt the foundations 
with beams of wood, they afterwards ſet fire to the 
props with a great quantity of pitch, ſulphur, and 
tow. When thoſe beams were burnt, part of the 
wall fell down with an horrible noiſe, and a large 


E 6 | breach 
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breach was opened, through which the Romans ad. 
vanced to the aſſault. The battle continued a great 
while with equal ardour on both ſides, but the Ro- 
mans were at length obliged to retire. The next da 
they renewed the attack. The beſieged had built a 
new wall during the night in the form of a creſcent, 
in the place where the other had fallen; and the Re- 
mans found it impoſſible to force it. 

Sylla diſcouraged by ſo obſtinate a defence, re- 
ſolved to attack the Piræeus no longer, and confined 
| himſelf to reduce the place by famine. The city, on 

the other fide, was at the laſt extremity. A buſhel of 
barley had been ſold in it for a thouſand drachmas 
(about five-and-twenty pounds ſterling.) The inha- 
bitants did not only eat the graſs aud roots, which 
they found about the citadel, but the fleſh of horſes, 
a the leather of ſhoes which they boiled ſoft. In the 
midſt of the publick miſery, the tyrant paſſed his 
days and nights in debauch. The ſenators and prieſts 
went to throw themſelves at his feet, conjuring him 
to have pity on the city, and to obtain a capitula- 
tion from Sylla : He diſperſed them with arrow- 
ſhot, and in that manner drove them from his pre- 
ſence, 4 | 

He did not demand a ceſſation of arms, nor ſend 
deputies to Sylla, till reduced to the laſt extremity, 
As thoſe deputies made no propoſals, and aſked no- 
thing of him to the purpoſe, but ran on in praiſing 
and extolling Theſeus, Eumolpus, and the exploits 
of the Athenians againſt the Medes ; Sylla was tired 
with their diſcourſe, and interrupted them, by ſaying 


„Gentlemen haranguers, you may go back again, 


% and keep your rhetorical flouriſhes for yourſelves, 
For my part, I was not ſent to Athens to be in- 
« formed of your ancient proweſs, but to chaſtiſe your 
« modern revolt. — 
During this audience, ſome ſpies having entered 
the city, overheard by chance ſome old men talking 
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ad. ef the quarter called * Ceramicus and blaming the 
oat tyrant exceedingly for not guarding a certain part of 
o- the wall, that was the only place by which the ene- 
lay my might eaſily ſcale the walls. At their return into 
t a the camp, they related what they had heard to Sylla. 


nt, 


The parley had been to no purpoſe, Sylla did not 
Le- 


neglect the intelligence given him. The next night 
he went in perſon to take a view of the place, and 
finding the wall _— acceſſable, he ordered lad- 
ders to be raiſed againſt it, began the attack there, 
and having made himſelf maſter of the wall after a 
weak reſiſtance, entered the city. He would not ſuffer 


re- 
ned 
on 


| of 


mas it to be ſet on fire, but abandoned it to be plundered 
ha- by the ſoldiers, who in ſeveral houſes found hu- 
ich man fleſh, which had been dreſſed to be eaten, A 
les, dreadful laughter enſued, The next day all the 
the ſlaves were ſold by auction, and liberty was granted 
his to the citizens who had eſcaped the ſwords of the 
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ſoldiers, who were a very ſmall number. He be- 
ſieged the citadel the ſame day, where Ariſtion, and 
thoſe who had taken refuge there, were ſoon ſo much 
reduced by famine, that they were forced to ſur- 
render themſelves, The tyrant, his guards, and 
all who had been in any office under him, were put 


ſend to death, | 
litY. Some few days after, Sylla made himſelf maſter of 
no- the Piræeus, and burnt all its fortifications, eſpecially 


ſing the arſenal, which had been built by Philo, the cele- 
loits rated architect, and was a wonderful fabrick. Ar- 


tired chelaus, by the help of his fleet, had retired to Muni- 
ying chia, another port of Attica. | | 
Zain, This year was fatal to the arms of Mithridates. 
Ives, Taxylus one of his generals arrived in Greece from 
in- Thrace and Macedonia, with an army of a hundred 
your thouſand foot, and ten thouſand horſe, with fourſcore 
and ten chariots armed with ſcythes. Archelaus, 
tered that general's brother, was at that time in the port 
king of Munichia, and would neither remove from the 


of ſea, 


Te publick place at Abeni. 
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ſea, nor come to a battle with the Romans 
endeavoured to protract the war, and cut off their 
proviſions. This was very wiſe conduct, for Sylla 
began to be in want of them; fo that famine obliged 
him to quit Attica, and to enter the fruitful plains 
of Bœotia, where Hortenſius joined him. Their troops 
being united, they took poſſeſſion of a fertile emi- 
nence in the midſt of the plains of .Elatea, at the 
foot of which ran a rivulet. when they had formed 
their camp the enemies could diſcover at a view their 
ſmall number, which amounted to only fifteen thouſand 
foot, and fifteen hundred horſe. This induced Ar— 
chelaus's generals to preſs him in the warmeſt manner 
to proceed to action. They did not obtain his con- 
ſent without great difficulty. They immediately began 
to move, and covered the whole plain with horſes, 
chariots, and tneir innumerable troops, For when 
the two brothers were joined, their army was very 
formidable. The noiſe and cries of ſo many nations, 
and ſo many thouſands of men preparing for battle, 
the pomp and magnificence of their array, were 
equally terrible, Ihe brightneſs of their armour 
magnificently adorned with gold and filver, and the 
lively colours of the Medizn and Scythian coats of 
arms, mingled with the glitter of braſs and ſteel, re— 
fleted a kind of rays, which, whilſt it dazzled the 
ſight, filled the ſoul with terrour, 

The Romans, ſeiſed with dread, kept cloſe with⸗ 
in their entrenchments. Sylla not being able by his 
diſcourſe and remonſtrances to remove their fear, and 
not being willing to force them to fight in their pre- 
ſent univerſal diſcouragement, was obliged to lie ill 
and ſuffer, though with great impatience, the bra- 
vadoes and inſulting deriſion of the Barbarians. I hey 
conceived ſo great a contempt for him in conſequence 
that they neglected to obſerve any diſcipline. - Fewol 
them kept within their entrenchments ; the reſt, for 
the ſake of plunder, diſperſed in,great troops, and re- 
moved conſiderably, even ſevera] days Journey from 
the 
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the camp. They plundered and ruined ſome cities in 
the neighbourhood. | 

Sylla was in the laſt deſpair, when he ſaw the cities 
of the allies deſtroyed before his eyes, for want of 
power to make his army fight. He at laſt thought 
of a ſtratagem, which was to give the troops no re- 
poſe, and to keep them inceſſantly at work in turning 
the little tiver Cephiſus, which was near his camp, 
and in digging deep and, large foſſes, under pretence 
of their better ſecurity, but in effect, that when they 
ſhould be tired of ſuch great fatigues, they might 
prefer the hazard of a battle to the continuance of 
their labour, His ſtratagem was ſucceſsful. After 
having worked without intermiſſion three days, as 
Sylla, according to cuſtom, was taking a view of their 
progreſs, they cried out to him with one voice to lead 
them againſt the enemy. Sylla ſuffered himſelf to be 
exceedingly intreated, and did not comply for ſome 
time: But when he ſaw their ardour increaſe from his 
oppoſitions, he made them ſtand to their arms, and 
marched againſt the enemy. 

The battle was fought near Cheronæ. The enemy 
had poſſeſſed themſelves with a great body of troops 
of a very advantageous poſt, called Thurium: It was 
the ridge of a ſteep mountain, which extended itſelf 
upon the left flank of the Romans, and was very proper 
to check their motions. Two men of Cheronza 
came to Sylla, and promiſed him to drive the ene- 
my from this poſt, if he would give them a ſmall 
number of choſen troops; which he did. In the 
mean time he drew up his army in battle, divided his 
horſe between the, two wings, taking the right him- 
ſelf, and giving. the left to Murena. Galba and 
Hortenſius formed a ſecond line. Hortenſius, on 
the. left of it, ſupported Murena, whilſt Galba on:the 
right, did the ſame for Sylla. The Barbarians had 
already begun to extend their horſe, and light armed 
foot, in a large compaſs, with deſign to ſurround the 
ſecond line, and charge it in the rear. 2-20 


At 
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At that inſtant the two men of Cheronza, havin 
gained the top of Thurium with their ſmall troop, 
without being perceived by the enemy, ſhowed them. 
ſelves on a ſudden, The Barbarians, ſurpriſed and 
terrified, immediately took to flight, Preſſing againſt 
each other upon the declivity of the mountain, the 
ran precipitately down before the enemy, who charged 
and purſued them down the hill with their ſwords at 
their backs; ſo that about three thouſand men were 
killed upon the mountain. Of thoſe who eſcaped, 
ſome fell into the hands of Murena, who had juſt 
before formed himſelf in battle. Having marched 
againſt them, he intercepted, and made a great 
laughter of them: The reſt, who endeavoured to re- 
gain their camp, fell in upon the main body of their 
troops with ſo much precipitation, that they threw 
the whole army into terrour. and confuſion, and 
made their generals loſe much time in reſtorin 
order, which was one of the principal cauſes of their 
defeat. | , 

Sylla, to take advantage of this diſorder, marched 
againſt them with ſo much vigour, and paſſed the 
ſpace between the two armies with Tuch rapidity, 
that he prevented the effect of their chariots armed 
with Scythes. The force of theſe chariots depended 
upon the length 'of. their courſe, which gave impetu- 
oſity and violence to their motion; inſtead of which, 
a ſhort ſpace that did not leave room for their career, 
rendered them uſeieſs and ineffectual. This the Bar- 
barians experienced at this time, The firſt chariots 
came on fo ſlowly, and with ſo little effect, that 
the Romans eaſily puſhing them back, with great 
noiſe and loud laughter called for more, as was 
cuſtomary at Rome in the chariot races of the 
Circus. i | 

After thoſe chariots were removed the two armies 
came to blows. _ The Barbarians preſented their long 
Pikes, and kept cloſe order with their bucklers joined 
ſo that they could not be broke; and the Romans 


, threw 
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8 threw down their javelins, and with ſword in hand, 
& removed the enemies pikes, in order to join and 
4 charge them with great fury. What increaſed their 
1 animoſity, was the ſight of fifteen thouſand ſlaves, 
: whom the king's generals had ſpirited from them by 
10 the promiſe of their liberty, and poſted them amongſt 
© the heavy-armed foot. Thoſe ſlaves had fo much 
a reſolution and bravery, that they ſuſtained the ſhock 
1 of the Roman foot without giving way. Their battle 
fi was ſo deep and ſo well cloſed, that the Romans 
8 F could neither break nor move them, till the light- 
xa armed foot of the ſecond line had put them into diſ- 
ny order, by the diſcharge of their arrows, and an hail 
+9 of rh from their ſlings, which forced them to give 
round. 
aig Archelaus having made his right wing advance to 
. ſurround the left of the Romans, Hortenſius led on 
917 the troops under his command to take him in flank; 
= which Archelaus ſeeing, he ordered two thouſand 
hed horſe to wheel about. Hortenſius, upon the point 


of being overpowered by that great body of horſe, 
the : f * 

retired by degrees, towards the mountains, perceiving 
himſelf too far from the main body, and upon the 
Jed point of being ſurrounded by the enemy. Sylla, 
| with part of his right wing, which had not yet 


* engaged, marched to his relicf, From the duſt raiſed 
a, by thoſe troops, Archelaus judged what they were, 
1 and leaving Hortenſius, he turned about towards 


the place Sylla had quitted, in hopes he ſhould find 
no difficulty in defeating the right wing without its 
general, | 
 TaxiJus, at the ſame time led on his foot, armed 
with brazen ſhields, againſt * Murena; whilſt each 
hide raiſed great cries, which made the neighbouriug 
hills reſound. Sylla halted on that noiſe, not know=- 
ing well to which ſide he ſhould haſten. At length, he 
theught it moſt expedient to return to his former 
poſt and ſupport his right wing. He therefore ſent 

| Hortenſius 


* Chalcu/pides, . 
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Hortenſius to aſſiſt Murena with four cohorts, :nd 


taking the fifth with him, he flew to his right wing, ihe 
which he found engaged in battle with Archelaus, Aon 
neither ſide having the advantage, But as ſoon Dor) 
as he appeared, that wing taking new COurage ln on b. 
from the preſence of their general, opened their beſt 
way through the troops of Archelaus, put them t all V 
flight, and purſued them vigorouſly for a conſiderable = 
time, | N in or: 
After this great ſucceſs, without loſing a moment, have 
he marched to the aid of Murena. Finding him alſo 1 
victorious, and had defeated Taxilus, he joined but 
him in the purſuit of the vanquiſhed. A great number "ms 
of the Barbarians were killed on the plain, and a much highl) 
greater Cut to pieces, in endeavouring to gain their Ile 
camp; ſo that, of many thouſand men, only ten thou- battle 
ſand eſcaped, who fled to the wy of Chalcis. Sy l bf the 
wrote in his memoirs, that only fourteen of his men +220 
were miſſing, and that two of them returned the ſame 8 
evening. 8 men 
To & celebrate ſo great a victory, he gave the. '. 
Muſick- games at Thebes, and cauſed judges to cone. - n. 
| from the neighbouring Grecian cities to diſtribut ſeiſing 
the prizes; for he had an implacable averſion for tnenn | | 
| Thebans. He even deprived them of half their teri then, 
tory, which he conſecrated to Apollo Pythius, » Put for 
Jupiter Olympius, and decreed, that the money he had y! 
taken out of the temples of. thoſe gods ſhould be te. They 
paid out of their revenues. = IE 
Theſe games were no ſooner over, than he receive 77 
advice, that L. Valerius Flaccus of the adverſe pat n aca; 
(for at this time the diviſions between Marius _ pulſe, 
Sylla were at the higheſt) had been elected conſul, The 
and had already croſſed the Ionian fea with an ar wards 
in appearance againſt Mithridates, but in wy nd fall 
againſt himſelf, For this reaſon he began his marca dr 
to Theſſaly, as with deſign to meet him. But being udely, 
arrived * at the city of Melitea, news came to him roops, 
Box . from error, 
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and from all ſides, that all the places he had left in his 
ls tear were plundered by another of the king's armies, 
"EY ſtronger and more numerous than the firſt, For 
1000 Dorylaus was- arrived at Chalcis with a great fleet, 
155 on board of which were fourſcore thouſand men, the 
2 eu bet equipped, the moſt warlike and diſciplined of 
* all Michridates's troops, and had thrown himſelf into 
rable Bceotia, and poſſeſſed himſelf of the whole country, 
in order to bring Sylla to a battle. Archelaus would 
* have diverted him from. that deſign, by giving him 
mw I exact account of the battle he had ſo lately loſt 
1 but his counſet and remonſtrances had no effect. He 


ſoon knew, that the advice he had Po him, was 
highly reaſonable and judicious, _. 

He choſe the plain of Orchomenus for the field of 
battle, Sylla cauſed foſſes to be dug on each fide 
of the plain, to deprive the enemy of the advantage 
of an open country, and to remove them towards the 
marſhes, The Barbarians fell furiouſly on the work- 
e geen, diſperſed them, and put to flight the troops 
© that ſupported them. Sylla, ſeeing his army flying in 
mA this manner, quitted his horſe immediately, and 
10" WMciling one of his enſigns, he puſhed forwards to- 
80 * vards the enemy through thoſe that fled, crying to 
I nem. For me, Romans, I think it chrinus to die here, 
a D *ut for you, when you ſhall be aſted where you aban- 
. 10 "ned your general, remember to ſay it was at Orchomenus, 
| [hey could not ſuffer thoſe reproaches, and returned 
0 the charge with ſuch fury, that they made Arche- 
aus's troops turn their backs. The Baibarians came 
n again in better order than before, and were again 
:pulſed with greater loſs. 

The next day, at ſun-riſe, Syllaled back his troops 


owards the enemy's camp, to continue his trenches, 


much 
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thou- 
Sylla 
men 
ſame 


ceived 
part] 
1s and 
on ſuh 
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wy nd falling upon thoſe who were detached to ſkirmiſh 
7 nd drive away the workmen, he charged them ſo 
0 hic udely, that he put them to flight. Theſe threw the 
Fs roops, who had continued in 1 the camp, into ſuch 

error, that they were afraid to tay to defend it. Sylla 


entered 
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Lucullus afterwards beat Mithridates's fleet twice, 


nd gained two great victories over him, This happy 
acceſs was the more ſurpriſing, as it was not expected 
rom Lucullus to diſtinguiſh himſelf by military 
xploits. He had paſſed his youth in the ſtudies of 
he bar; and during his being quæſtor in Aſia the pro- 
ince had always enjoyed peace. But ſo happy a ge- 
ius as his did not want to be taught by experience, 
which is not to be acquired by leſſons, and is gene- 
ally the growth of many years. He ſupplied that de- 
ect in ſome meaſure, by employing the whole time 
pf his journies, by land and ſea, partly in aſking 
gueſtions of perſons experienced in the art of war, 
and partly in inſtruQing himſelf by the reading of 
iſtory, So that he arrived in Aſia a complete gene- 
al, though he left Rome with only a moderate know- 
ledge in the art of war“. Let young warriors 
onſider this with due attention, and obſerve in what 
manner the great form themſelves. h | 
Whilſt Sylla was very ſucceſsful in Greece, the 
faction that oppoſed him, and at that time engroſſed 


him. 
were 
odies, 
art of 
e hid 


idateʒ 
Irince 
t lok 
les by 
nis ill 
piracy 
> took 


ted to 


, than 
com- 
der d 


ny all power at Rome, had declared him an enemy of the 
d, an ommonwealth. Cinna and Carbo treated the nobleſt 
mo x and moſt conſiderable perſons with every kind of eru- 
IS * ty and injuſtice, Moſt of theſe, to avoid this in- 


upportable tyranny, had choſen to retire to Sylla's 
Nr amp, as to a port of ſafety; ſo that in a ſmall time 
th 15 Sylla had a little ſenate about him. His wife Metel] 

| 7 aving eſcaped with great difficulty with her children, 
of M. brought him an account that his enemies had burnt his 
houſe, and ruined his lands, and begged him to de- 


ry Dart immediately to the relief of thoſe, who remained 
| | in 


ws „ Ad Michridaticum bellum miſſus ſumpſerat. Sed incredibilis quædam 
tricate a ſenatu, non modo opinionem yicit ingenii magnitudo non deſideravit 
is fault omnium quæ de virtute ejus erat, ſed indocilem usũs diſciplinam. Itaque 
n ſtats etiam gloriam ſuperiorum. Idque eo cum totum iter & navigationem con- 
me fuit mirabiliùs, quod ab eo laus im- ſumpſiſſet, partim in percontando A 
iniſtet peratoria non expectabatur, qui ado- peritis, partim in rebus geſtis legendis 
negled leſcentiam in forenſi opera, queſtura in Aſiam faCtus imperator venit, cura 
to thi diuturnum tempus, Murena bellum eſſet Roma proſectus rei militiris ru- 


in Popto gerente, in Aſiæ pace con - dis. Cic. Aaadem. Quell. l. iv. n. 2. 
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in Rome, and were upon the point of being made 
victims of the ſame fury. | 

Sylla was in the greateſt perplexity. On the one 
Aide, the miſerable condition to which his country was 
reduced, inclined him to march directly to its relief; 
on the other, he could not reſolve to leave imperfect 
ſo great and important an affair as the war with Mi. 
thridates. Whilſt he was under this cruel dilemma, 
a merchant came to him to treat with him in ſecret Reiatio 
from General Archelaus, and to make him ſome Wtatin: 
propoſals of an accommodation. He was ſo exceed. Maitior 
ingly rejoiced when this man had explained his com-“ anc 
miſſion, that he made all poſſible haſte to have a con- “ to 
ference with that general. &« tha 

They had an interview upon the banks of the ſea, 1“ len 
near the little city of Delium. Archelaus, who did“ lin, 
not know how important it was to Sylla, to have it “ arn 
in his power to repaſs into Italy, propoſed to him the “ Sy] 
uniting his intereſt with thoſe of Mithridates ; and“ reſt 
added that his maſter would ſupply him with money“ the 
troops, and ſhips, for a war againſt the faction of Michela 
Cinna and Marius, patche 

Sylla, without ſeeming offended at firſt with ſuch {iſto Mi: 
propoſals, exhorted him on his fide to withdraw him- ying 
ſelf from the ſlavery in which he lived, under an im-reat! 


perious and crue] prince, He added that he might He 

take upon him the title of king in his government, ho c: 
and offered to have him declared the ally and friend nd ra 
of the Roman people, if he would deliver up to hin e wor 


Mithridates's fleet under his command. Archelau Ws to t! 
rejected that propoſai with indignation, and even ex. bly wi 
prefled to the Roman general, how much he thougnſwer 
himſelf injured by the ſuppoſition of his being capabęe * Wo 
of ſuch a treaſon, Upon which Sylla, aſſuming the“ and 
air of grandeur and dignity ſo natural to the, Roman <xpe 
ſaid to him: If þeing only a ſlave, and at beſt bu. his! 
de an officer of a Barbarian king, you look upon it as whic 
« baſeneſs to quit the ſervice of your maſter, how datei. He 
you to propoſe the abandoning the intereſts of my thou 
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ce publick to ſuch a Roman as me? Do you imagine 
&« our condition and affairs to be equal? Have you 
& forgot my viciories? Do you not remember, that 
e you are the ſame Archelaus I have defeated in two 
& battles, and forced in the laſt to hide himſelf in 
& the marſhes of Orchomenus ?”? 

Archclaus, confounded by fas haughty an anſwer, 
ſuſtained himſelf no longer in the ſequel cf the nego- 
ciation, Sylla got the aſcendant entirely, and dic« 
tating the law as victor, propoſed the following con- 
ditions: * That Mithridates ſhould renounce Aſia 
« and Paphlagonia: that he ſhould reſtore Bithynia 
© to Nicomedes, and Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes : 
“ that he ſhould pay the Romans two thouſand ta- 
& Jents (about three hundred thouſand pounds ſter- 
é ling) for the expenſes of the war, and ſeventy 
& armed gallies, with their whole equipage ; and that 
* Sylla, on his fide, ſhould ſecure to Michridates the 
& reſt of his dominions, and cauſe him to be declared 
«© the friend and ally of the Koman people.” Ar- 
chelaus ſeemed to approve thoſe conditions; and diſ- 
patched a courier immediately to communicate them 
to Mithridates. Sylla ſet out for the Helleſpont, car- 
ying Archelaus with him, whom he treated with 
great honours, 

He received Mithridates's ambaſſadors at Lariſſa, 
ho came to declare to him that their maſter accepted 
and ratified all the other articles, but that he defired 
he would not deprive him of Paphlagonia; and that 
ps to the ſeventy gallies, he could by no means com- 
ply with that article. Sylla, offended at this refuſal, 
anſwered them in an angry tone: What ſay you ? 
Would Mithridates keep poſictiion of Paphlagonia, 
and does he refuſe me the gallies i demanded? . I - 
expected to have ſeen him return me thanks upon 
his knees, for having only left him the hand with 
* which he butchered an hundred thouſand Romans, 
* He will change his note when 1 go over to Aſia; 
though at preſent in the midſt of his court at Fer- 

A gamus 
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** 


mans. Sylla interrupted him, and after having mad 
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« pamus, he meditates'plans for a war he never ſaw,” 
Such was the lofty ſtile of Sylla, who gave Mithii. 
dates to underſtand at the ſame time that he would not 
talk ſuch language had he been preſent at the paſt 
battles, | 

The ambaſſadors, terrified with this anſwer, mad: 
noreply. Archelaus endeavoured to ſoften Sylla, and 
promiſed him that Mithridates ſhould conſent to all 
the articles. He ſet out for that purpoſe, and Sylla, 
after having laid waſte the country, returned into Ma. 
cedonia. 

(2) Archelaus upon his return joined him at the city 
of Philippi, and informed him that Mithridates woull 
accept the propoſed conditions; but that he exceed. 
ingly-defixed to have a conference with him. What 
made him earneſt for this interview was his fear of 
Fimbria, who having killed Flaccus, of whom men- 
tion is made before, and put himſelf at the head d 
that conſuls army, advanced by great marches again ofal 
Mithridates ; which determined that prince to make * 
peace with Sylla, They had an interview at Da-Wn.. - 
dania, a City of Troas. Mithridates had with hin 
two hundred gallies, twenty thouſand foot, fix thou- 
ſand. horſe, and a great number of chariots armel 
with ſcythes: and Sylla had only four cohorts, an one 
two hundred horſe in his company. nen Mithi toric. 
dates advanced to meet him, and offered him his hand T 
- Sylla aſked him, whether he accepted the propolel Haed 
conditions? As the king kept ſilence, Sylla cont! 
nued, © Do you not know, Mithridates that it is i 
© ſuppliants to ſpeak, and for the victorious to hei 
and be ſilent?” Upon this Mithridates began 
long apology, endeavouring to aſcribe the cauſed 
the war, partly to the gods, and partly to the R. 


frien 
with 
them 


have 
haz a. 
unde 


a long detail of the violences and inhumanities he hat 2255 
committed, he demanded of him a ſecond time, whe Fw, 


ther he would ratify the conditions Archelaus had liver «i. 


befo ' partes It 
trum ſ. 


(s) A, M, 3920, Ant. J. C. $4, | | 48d era 


ere 90 


before him. Mithridates, ſurpriſed at the haughtineſs 
and ſteady air of the Roman general, having anſwered 
in the affirmative, Sylla then received his embraces, 


,» 
Te 
10k 


al and afterwards preſented the kings, Ariobarzanes and 

Nicomedes, to him, he reconciled them to each other. 
* Mithridates, after the delivery of the ſeventy galliet 
an 


entirely equipped, and five hundred archers, re- em- 
barked. | 
Sylla ſaw plainly, that this treaty of peace was 
highly difagreeable to his troops. They could not 
bear that a prince, who of all kings was the moſt 


all 
Ila, 
Ma- 


city mortal enemy to Rome, and who in one day had 

ould cauſed an hundred thouſand Roman citizens diſperſed 

_ in Aſia to be put to the ſword, ſhould be treated with 
a 


ſo much favour and even honour, and declared the 


ar ou friend and ally of the Romans, almoſt ſtill recking 


men. with their blood. Sylla, to juſtify his conduct, gave 
ad 0 them to underſtand, that if he had rejected his pro- 
py poſals of peace, Mithridates, on his refuſal, would 
make | 


not have failed to treat with Fimbria; and that, if 
thoſe two enemies had joined their forces, they would 


Dar. 


1 him have obliged him either to abandon his conqueſts, or 
my hazard a battle againſt troops, ſuperior in number, 
* under the command of two great captains, who in 
8, Al 


. one day might deprive him of the fruit of all his vic- 
Lith cories. 


; hand Thus ended the war with Mithridates, which had 
0 pore lafted four years, and in which Sylla had deſtroyed 
Con more than an hundred and fixty thouſand. of the 
t * enemy; recovered Greece, Macedonia, Ionia, Ana, 
to 


and many other provinces, of which Mithridates had 
poſſeſſed himſelf; and having deprived him of a great 


part of his fleet, obliged him to confine himſelf within 


began 
» ſe d 


he KO the bounds of his hereditary dominions*, But what 
'& bu Vol. X. F Sb 
whe * Vix quidquam in Syllz operibus mavitque ante frangendum hoſtem 
e, . clarius duxerim, quam quod, cum quam ulciſcendum civem ; repulſoque 
had la per triennium Cinnanæ Marianæ externo metu, ubi quod alienum eiſet 
be (ON rertes Italiam obſiderent, neque illa- viciſſet, ſuperaret quod erat domeſti- 


turum ſe bellum iis diſſimulavit, nec cum. Vell. Paterc. I. ils c. 3. 
Med erat in manibus omiſit; exiſti- 8 
5 
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is moſt to be admired in Sylla is, that during three 
years, whilſt the factions of Marius and Cinna had 
enſlaved Italy, he did not diſſemble his intending to 
turn his arms againſt them, and yet continued the 
war he had begun, convinced that it was neceſſary to 
conquer the foreign enemy before he reduced and pu- 
niſhed thoſe at home, He was alſo highly laudable 
for his conſtancy in not hearkening to any propoſals 
from Mithridates, who offered him conſiderable aid 
againſt his enemies, till that prince had accepted the 
conditions of peace he preſcribed him. 

Some days after, Sylla began his march againſt 
Fimbria, who was encamped under the walls of 
Thyatria, in Lydia, and having marked ont a camp 
near his, he began his entrenchments. Fimbria's 
ſoldiers, who came out unarmed, ran to ſalute and 
embrace thoſe of Sylla, and aſſiſted them with great 
pleaſure in forming their lines. Fimbria, ſeeing this 
change in his troops, and fearing Sylla as an irre- 
conoleible enemy from whom he could expect no 


mercy, after having attempted in vain to get him al- 
ſaſſinated, killed himſelf, 

Sylla condemned Aſia in general to pay twenty 
thouſand “ talents, and beſides that, rifled particulars 
exceedingly, by abandoning their houſes to the inſo- 
Jence and rapaciouſneſs of his troops whom he quar- 
tered upon them, and who lived at diſcretion as in 


conquered cities. For he gave orders that every hoſt 
ſhould pay each ſoldier quartered upon him four 
drachmas + a day, and entertain at table himſelf, and as 
many of his friends as he ſhould think fit to invite; 
that each captain ſhould have fifty 4 drachmas, and 
beſides that a robe for his houſe, and another when he 
Went abroad. G 
(r) After having puniſhed Aſia, he ſet out for Ephe- 
ſus with all his ſhips, and arrived the * at 
ä g $5 PR . Iræus, 
(r) Put. in Syll. p. 468 Strab, I. xiii. p,609. Athen. I. iii, p. 214 


Laert. in Theoph. | 
* About three Million: flerling, + About two ſbillingi. 
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ree Pirzus. Having been initiated in the great myſte- 
ries, he took for his own uſe the library of Apelli- 
| con, in which were the works of Ariſtotle, That 
the {Mlphiloſopher, at his death, had left his writings to 
to heophraſtus, one of his moſt illuſtrious diſciples. 
pu- he latter had transferred them to Neleus of Scepſis, 
able city in the neighbourhood of Pergamus in Aſia; 
als after whoſe death thoſe works fell into the hands of 
is heirs, ignorant perſons, who kept them ſhut up 
na cheſt, When the kings of Pergamus began to 
ollect induftriouſly all ſorts of books for their library, 
ink s the city ot Scepſis was in their dependance, thoſe. 
of eirs, apprehending theſe works would be taken from 
amp hem, they thought proper to hide them in a vault un- 
ria's er ground, where they remained almoſt an hundred. 
and nd thirty years; till the heirs of Neleus's family, 
great which after ſeveral generations were fallen into extreme 
; this doverty, brought them out to ſel] them to Apellicon, a 
ich Athenian, who ſought every where after the moſt 
R no urious books for his library, As they were very 
m al- uch damaged by the length of time, and the damp 
lace where they had lain, Apellicon had copies im- 
venty ediately taken of them, in which there were many 
-ulars Hhaſms; becauſe the originals were either rotted in 
inſo- any places, or worm eaten and obliterated. Theſe 
quat- lanks, words, and letters, were filled up as well as 
as in ey could be by conjecture, and that in ſome places 
y bol ith ſufficient want of judgement. From hence 
1 fou oſe the many difficulties in thoſe works, which have 
er ſince divided the learned world. Apellicon bein 


nvite; ad ſome ſmall time before Sylla's arrival at Athens, 
8, and leiſed upon his library, and with-theſe works of 
nen be iſtotle, which he found in it, enriched his own at 


dme. A famous grammarian of thoſe times, named 

 Ephe: yrannion, who lived then at Rome, having a great 
day u ſire for theſe works of Ariſtotle, obtained permiſſion 

Piræus, m Sylla's librarian to take a copy of them. That 

. p. 2 ' was communicated to Andronicus the Rhodian, 

0 atterwards imparted it to the publick: The 

ITY F. Abe world 


oo Nr 


world is obliged to him for the works of that great 
philoſopher. 


SECT. II. Second war againſl MirHRIDAT TNS, under 
MuRENA, of only three years duration. MirRRI- 
DATES prepares to renew the war, He concludes a 
treaty with SERTORIUS, Third war with MITHR1- 
DATES. LUCULLUS the conſul ſent againſt him, He 
obliges him to raiſe the ſiege of Cyzicum, and defeats 

| his troops. He gains a complete victory over him, and 
reduces him to fly into Pontus. Tragical end of the 
fifters and wives of MITHRIDATEs. He endeavours 
to retire to T1GRANES his ſon-in-law. LUCULLUs 
regulates the affairs of Aſia, 

ü 


(5) C Y LLA, on ſetting out for Rome, had left the 
overnment of Aſia to Murena, with the two 
legions, that had ſerved under Fimbria, to keep the 
province in obedience, This Murena is the father 
.of him, for whom Cicero made the fine oration, 
which bears his name, His ſon at this time made his 
firſt campaigns under him. | 
After Sylla's departure, Mithridates, being returned 
into Pontus, marched his army againſt the people of 
Colchis and the Boſphorus, who had revolted againſt 
him. They firſt demanded his ſon Mithridates for 
their king, and having obtained him, immediately 
returned to their duty. The king, imagining their 
conduct to proceed from his ſon's intrigues, took 
umbrage at it, and having cauſed him to come to him, 
he ordered him to be bound with chains of gold, and 
ſoon after put him to death, That ſon had done him 
reat ſervices in the war againſt Fimbria, We ſee 
| Sh a new inſtance of the jealouſy which the exceſ- 
five love of power is apt to incite, and to what an 
height the prince, who abandons himſelf to it, 1s 
capable of carrying his ſuſpicions againſt his own 
blood; always ready to proceed to the moſt fatal ex- 
tremities 
(s) A. M. 3921. Ant. J. C. 83, Appian. p. 213216, 
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tremities, and to ſacrifice whatever is deareſt to him 
to the ſlighteſt diſtruſt. As for the inhabitants of 


the Boſphorus, he prepared a great fleet and a nume- 


rous army, which gave reaſon to believe, his deſigns 
weie againſt the Romans, He had not indeed reſtored 
all Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, but reſerved part of 
it in his own hands, and he began to ſuſpect Arche- 
laus, as having engaged him in a peace equally: 
ſhameful and ditadvantageous. 

When Archelaus perceived it, well knowing the 
maſter he had to deal with, he took refuge with Mu- 
rena, and ſollicited him warmly to turn his arms 
againſt Mithridates, Murena, who paſſionately de- 
fired to obtain the honour of a triumph, ſuffered him- 
{ſelf to be eaſily perſuaded, He made an irruption 
into Cappadocia, and made himſelf matter of Co- 
mana, the moſt powerful city of that kingdom. Mi— 
thridates ſent ambaſſadors to him to complain of his 
violating the treaty the Romans had made with him. 
Murena replied that he knew of no treaty made with 
their maſter, There was, in reality, nothing reduced 
to writing on Sylla's part, the whole having paſled by 
verbal agreement. In conſequence he continued to 
ravage the country, and took up his winter-quarters 
in it, Mithridates ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, to make 
his complaints to Sylla and the ſenate. | 

There (t) came a commiſſioner from Rome, but 
without a decree of the ſenate, who publickly ordered 
Murena not to moleſt the king of Pontus. But as 
they conferred together in private, this was looked 
upon as a mere colluſion, and indeed Murena per- 
liſted in ravaging his country, Mithridates therefore 
took the held, and having paſſed the river Halys, 
gave Murena battle, defeated him, and obliged him 
toretire into Phrygia with very great loſs. 

(7) Sylla, who had been appointed dictator, not being 
able to ſuffer any longer that Mithridates, contrary 
to the treaty he had granted him, ſhould be dif- 


F 3 quieted 
(:) A. M. 3922. Ant. J. C. 82. (#) A. M. 3923. Ant. J. C. 81. 
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quieted, ſent Gabinius to Murena to order him in 
earneſt to deſiſt from making war with that prince 
and to reconcile him with Ariobarzanes. He obeyed. 
Mithridates, having put one of his ſons only four 
years old into the hands of Ariobarzanes as an 
hoſtage, under that pretext retained the cities, in 
which he had garriſons, promiſing no doubt to re- 
ſtore them in time, He then gave a feaſt, in which 


he promiſed prizes for ſuch as ſhould excel the reſt 


in drinking, eating, ſinging, and rallying : fit ob- 
jets of emulation! Gabinius was the only one, who 
did not think proper to enter theſe liſts. I hus ended 
the ſecond war with Mithridates, which laſted only 
three years. Murena, at his return to Rome, received 
the honourofa triumph, to which his p-etenfions were 
but indifferent, 


(x) Mithridates at length reſtored Cappadocia to A- 


riobarzanes, forced by Sylla, who died the ſame year. 
- But he contrived a ſtratagem to deprive him entirely 
of it. Tigranes had lately built a great city in Ar- 
menia, which from his own name, he called Ti- 
granocerta, Mithridates perſuaded hisſon-in-law to 
'conquer Cappadocia, and to tranſport the inhabitants 
into the new city, and the other parts of his domi- 
nions, that were not well peopled. He did fo, and 
took away three hundred thouſand ſouls, From 
thenceforth, wherever he carried his victorious arms, 
he acted in the ſame manner for the better peopling of 
his own dominions. 

(The extraordinary reputation of Sertorius, who 
had given the Romans terrible employment in Spain, 
made Mithridates conceive the thought of ſending 
an embaſſy to him, in order to engage him to join 
forces againſt the common enemy. The flatterers 
who compared him to Pyrrhus, and Sertorius to Han- 
nibal, inſinuated, that the Romans, attacked at the 

ä ſame 

(x) A. M. 3926. Ant. J. C. 78. ( A. M. 3928. Ant. ]- C. 76. 

Ys Appian. p. 216, 217. Plut. in Sertor. p. 580, 581. 
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ſame time on different ſides, could never be able to 
oppoſe two ſuch formidable powers, when the moſt 
able and experienced of generals ſhould act in con- 
cert with the greateſt of kings. He therefore ſent 
ambaſſadors to Spain, with letters and inſtructions 
for treating with Sertorius, to whom they offered, in 
his name, a fleet and money to carry on the war, upon 


condition that he would ſuffer that prince to recover 


the provinces of Aſia, which the neceſſity of his affairs 
had reduced him to abandon, by the treaty he had 
made with Sylla. 

As ſoon as thoſe ambaſſadors arrived in Spain, and 
had opened their commiſſion to Sertorius, he aſſembled 
his counſel, which he called /e ſenate. They were 
unanimouſly of opinion, to accept that prince's offers 
with joy, and the rather, becauſe ſo immediate and 
effective an aid, as the offered fleet and money, 
would coſt him only a vain conſent to an enterpriſe, 


which it did not in any manner depend upon him to 


prevent. But Sertorious, with atruely Roman great- 
neſs of ſoul, proteſted, that he would never conſent 
to any treaty, injurious to the glory or inteteſts of 
his cauntry; and that he could deſire no victory 


from his own enemies, that was not acquired by 
juſt and honourable methods. And having made 


Mithridates's ambaſſadors come into the aſſembly, he 
declared to them, that he would ſuffer his maſter to 
keep Bythynia and Cappadocia, which were accuſ- 
tomed to be governed by kings, and of which the 
Romans could pretend to no juſt right to diſpeſe, 
but that he would never conſent he ſhould have any 
tooting in Aſia Minor which appertained to the 
republick, and which he had renounced by a ſolemn 
treaty, 

When this anſwer was related to Mithridates, it 
ſtruck him with amazement ; and be is affirmed to 
have ſaid to his friends, What order, may we not 
expect from Sertorious, when he ſhall fit in the 

F 4 «« ſenate 
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«« ſenate in the midſt of Rome: who, even now, 
„ confined upon the coaſt of the Atlantick ocean, 

dictates bounds to our dominions, and declares 
* war againſt us, if we undertake any thing againſt 
*« Alia?” A treaty was however concluded, and 
{worn between them to this effect: that Mithridates 
ſhould have Bythynia and Cappadocia ; that Sertorius 


£4 
«6 


mould fend his troops for that purpoſe, and one of 


his captains to command them ; and that Mithridates, 
on his ſide, ſhould pay Sertorious * three thouſand ta- 
lents down, and give him forty gallies, - 

The captain ſent by Sertorius into Aſia was a 
banitned ſenator of Rome, who had taken refuge with 
him, named Marcus Marius, to whom Mithridates 
paid great honours. For when Marius entered 
the cities, preceded by the faſces and axes, Mithri- 
dates followed him, well ſatisfied with the ſecond 
place, and with only making the figure of a power- 
ful, but inferior ally in this proconſul's company, 
Such was at that time the Roman greatneſs, that the 
name alone of that potent republick obſcured the 
ſplendour and power of the greateſt kings. Mithri- 
dates, however, found his intereſt in this conduct, 
Marius, as authoriſed by the Roman people and 
ſenate, diſcharged moſt of the cities from paying the 
exorbitant taxes Sylla had impoſed on them; expreſsly 
declaring, that it was from Sertorjus they received 
and to whom they were indebted for that favour. 80 
moderate and politick a conduct opened the gates of 
the cities to him without the help of arms, and the 
name of Sertorius alone made more conqueſts: than all 
the forces of Mithridates. 

(2) Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, died this year, 
and made the Roman people his heirs. His country 
became thereby, as | have. obſerved elſe where, a pro- 
vince of the Roman empire. Mithridates immedi- 


ately 


* About four hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, 
(2) A. M. 3929. Ant. J. C. 75. Appian. de Bello Mithrid. p. 175. 
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ately formed a reſolution to renew the war againſt 
them upon this occaſion, and employed the greateſt 
part of the year in making the neceſſary preparations 
for carrying it on with vigour, He believed, that after 
the death of Sylla, and during the troubles with which 
the republick was agitated, the conjuncture was fa- 
vourable for re-entering upon the conqueſts he had 
given up. 

(a) Inſtructed by his misfortunes and experience, 
he baniſhed from his army all armour adorned with 
gold and jewels, which he began to conſider as the 
allurement of the victor, and not as the ſtrength of 
thoſe Who wore them. He cauſed ſwords to be forged 
after the Roman faſhion, with ſolid and weight 
bucklers; he collected horſes, rather well made and 
broke than magnificently adorned: aſſembled an 


hundred and twenty thouſand ſoot, armed and diſ- 


Ciplined like the Roman infantry, and ſixteen thou- 
ſand horſe well equipped for ſervice, beſides an hun- 
dred chariots armed with long ſcythes, and drawn 
by four horſes, He alſo fitted out a conſiderable 
number of gallies, which glittered no longer, as 
before with gilt pavilions, but were filled with all 
ſorts of arms offenſive and defenſive, and well pro- 


vided with ſums of money for the pay and ſubſiſtance 
of the troops. a 


Mithridates had begun by ſeiſing Paphlagonia and 


Bithynia. The province of Aſia, which found itſelf 
exhauſted by the exactions of the Roman tax farmers 
and uſurers, to deliver themſelves from their op— 
preſſion, declared a ſecond time for him. Such was 
the cauſe of the third Mithridatick war which ſub— 
ſiſted almoſt twelve years. 

5) The two conſuls, Lucullus and Cotta, were ſent 
againſt him, each of them with an army under him. 


Lucullus had Aſia, Cilicia, and Cappadocia for his 


province; the other Bithynia and Propontis. 
| F 5 W hiſt 


(a) Plut. in Lucul. p. 469. () A.M, 3920. Ant, J. C. 74. 
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Whilſt Lucullus was employed in reforming the 
rapaciouſneſs and violence of the farmers and uſurers, 
and in reconciling the people of the countries, through 
which he paſled, by giving them good hopes for 
the time to come; Cotta, who was already arrived, 
thought he had a favourable opportunity, in the ab- 
ſence of his colleague, to ſignalize himſelf by ſome 
great exploit, He therefore prepared to give Mithri- 
dates battle, The more he was told, that Lucullus 
zpproached, that he was already in Phrygia, and 
would ſoon arrive, the greater haſte he made to fight, 
believing himſelf already affured of a triumph, and 
deſirous of preventing his colleague from having any 
ſhare in it. But he was beaten by ſea and land. In 
the naval battle he loſt ſixty of his ſhips with their 
whole complements z and in that by land he had four 
thouſand of his beſt troops killed, and was obliged 
to fhut himſelf up in the city of Chalcedon, with no 
other hope of any other relief but what his colleague 
ſhould think fit to give him. All the officers of his 
army, enraged at Cotta's raſh and preſumptuous con- 
duct, endeavoured to perſuade Lucullus to enter Pon- 
tus, which Mithridates had left without troops, and 
wc re he might aſſure himſelf of finding the people 
inclined to revolt, He anſwered generoufly, that he 
would always eſteem it more glorious to preſerve a 
Roman citizen, than to poſſeſs himſelf of the whole 
dominions of añ enemy; and without reſentment 
againſt his colleague, he marched to aſſiſt him with all 
the ſucceſs he could have hoped. This was the firſt 
action by which he diſtinguiſhed himſelt, and 
which ought to do him more honour than the moſt 
iplendid victories. | 

(c) Mithridates, encouraged by the double adven- 
tage he had gained, undertook the ſiege of Cyzicum, 
a city of Propontis, which ſtrenuouſly ſupported the 
Roman party in this war. In making himſelf rate 

ki 


(e A. M. 3931 Ant. J. C. 73. Plut, in Lucul. p.497 499 · Appian. 
p. 419— 122. 
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of this place, he would have opened himſelf a paſſage 
from Bithynia into Aſia Minor, which would 
have been very advantageous, in giving him an op- 
portunity of carrying the war thither with all poſſible 
eaſe and ſecurity, It was for this reaſon he deſired to 
take it, In order to ſucceed, he inveſied it by land 
with three hundred thouſand men divided in ten camps; 
and by ſea with four hundred ſhips. Lucullus ſoon 
followed him thither, and began, by ſeiſing a poſt 
upon an eminence of the Jaſt importance to him, 
becaule it facilitated his receiving convoys, and gave 
him the means of cutting off the enemy's proviſions. 
He had only thirty thuuſand foot, and two thouſand 
five hundred horſe. The ſuperiority of the enemy in 
number, far from diſmaying, encouraged him, for he 
was convinced, that ſo innumerable a multitude would 
ſoon be in want of proviſions, Hence in haranguing 
his troops, he promiſed them in a few days a victory, 
that would not coſt them a ſingle drop of blood, It 
was in that he placed his glory ; for the lives of the 
ſoldiers were dear io him. + 

The ſiege was long, and carried on with extreme 
vigour. Mithridates battered the place on all fides 
with innumerable machines. 'I he defence was no 
leſs vigorous. The beſieged did prodigies of valour, 
and- employed all means, that the moſt induſtrious 
capacity could inyent, to repulſe the enemy's attacks, 
either by burning their machines, or rendering them 
uſeleſs by a thoufand obſtacles they oppoſed to them. 
What inſpired them with ſo much courage, was their 
exceeding confidence in Lucullus, who had let 
them know, that if they continued tc defend them- 
felves with the ſame valour, the place would not be 
taken, | 2 

Lucullus was indeed ſo well poſted, that without 
coming to a general action, which he always care 
fully avoided, he made Mithridates's any ſuffer in- 
finitely, by intercepting his convoys, charging his 
foraging parties with advantage, and beating the de- 

} tachmeats 
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tachments he ſent out fiom time to time. In a word 
he knew ſo well how to improve on all occaſions that 
offered, he weakened the army of the beliegers ſo 
much, and uſed ſuch addreſs in cutting off their pro- 
viſions, having ſhut up all avenues by which they 
might be ſupplied, that he reduced them to extreme 
famine, The ſoldiers could find no other food but 
the herbage, and ſome went fo far, as to ſupport 
themſelves upon human fleſh, (4) Mithridates *, who 
paſſed for the moſi artful captain of his times, in 
deſpair, that a general, who could not have had much 
experience, ſhould ſo often put the change upon him 
by falſe marches, and feigned movements, and had 
defeated him without drawing his ſword, was at 
length obliged to raiſe the ſiege ſhamefully, after 

having ſpent almoſt two years before the place. He 
fled by ſea, and his lieutenants retired with his army 
by land to Nicomedia. Lucullus purſued them and 
baving come up with them near the Grannicus, he 
killed twenty thouſand of them upon the ſpot, and 
took an infinite number of priſoners. It was ſaid, 
that in this war there periſhed almoſt three hundred 
thouſand men, ſoldiers and ſervants, with other fol- 
lowers of the army. | | 

After this new ſucceſs, Lucullus returned to Cyzi- 
cum, entered the city, and after having enjoyed for 
ſome days the pleaſure of having preſerved it, and the 
| honours conſequential of that ſucceſs, he made a ſwift 
tour upon the coaſts of the Helleſpont, to collect ſhips 
and form a fleet, | 


Mithridates, after having raiſed the fiege of Cyzi- 


cum, repaired to Nicomedia, from whence he paſſed 


by 
(d) A. M. 3933. Ant. J. C. 77. 


» Cum totius- impetus belli ad ſunt omnia, ut urbs fidehiſſimorum 
Cyzicenorum menia conſtitiſſet, ſocforum deſenderetur, ut omnes 
eamque urbem fibi Mithridates copiæ regis diuturnitate obſidionis 
Ad januam fore putavifſet, qua conſumerentur, Ci, in erat, pre 
alfracta & revulſa tota pateret pro- Mur. n. 33. 
viacia ; petfecta ab Lucullo hae 
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by ſea into Pontus. He left part of his fleet, and ten 
thouſand men of his beſt troops in the Helleſpont, 


under three of his moſt able generals. Lucul- 


lus, with the Roman fleet *, beat them twice; 
the firſt time at Tenedos, and the other at Lem- 
nos, when the enemy thought of nothing leſs than 
making ſail for Italy, and of alarming and plunder- 
ing the coaſts of Rome itſelf, He killed almoſt all 

their men in theſe two engagements ; andin the 
laſt took M. Marius the Roman ſenator, whom 
Sertorius had ſent from Spain to the aid of Mi- 
thridates, Lucullus ordered him to be put to 
death, becauſe it was not conſiſtent with the Roman 
dignity, that a ſenator of Rome ſhould be led in 
triumph. One of the two others poiſoned himſelf; 
and the third was. reſerved for the triumph. After 
having cleared the coaſts by theſe two victories, Lu- 
cullus turned his arms towards the continent: re— 
duced Bithynia firſt, then Paphlagonia; marched after- 
wards into Pontus, and carried the war into the heart 
of Mithridates's dominions. | 

He ſuffered at firſt ' ſo great a want of proviſions 
in this expedition, that he was obliged to make thirty 
thouſand. Galatians follow the army, each with a 
quantity of wheat upon his ſhoulders, But upon his 
advancing into the country, and ſubjecting the cities 
and. provinces, he found ſuch abundance of all things, 
that an ox fold for 4 only one drachma, and a ſlave 
for no more than four. 

Mithridates had. ſuffered almoſt as much by the 
tempeſt, in his paſſage on the: Euxine ſea, as in the 
campaign wherein he had been treated i 

e 


*- Ab eodem imperatore claſſem ad Tenedum, cum tanto concurſu a- 
magnam & ornatam,. quæ ducibus + cerimus ducibus, hoftium claſſis Ita 
Sertorianis ad Italiam ſtudio infflam- liam ſpe atque animis inflata peteret 
mato raperetur, ſuperatam eſſe atque medocri certamine & parva dimicati- 
depreflam, Cic pro lege Mani. n. one commiſſam arbitraris ? Id pro 
21. Muv ene. n. 33. a 
Quid? mam pugnam navalem + Ten perce, 
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He loſt in it almoſt all the remainder of his fleet 
and the troops he had brought thither for the defence 
of his ancient dominions. When Lucullus arrived, 
he was making new levies with the utmoſt expedi- 
tion, to defend himſelf againſt that invaſion, which he 
nad foreſeen, 

Lucullus, upon arriving in Pontus, without loſs 


of time beſieged Amiſus and Eupatoria, two of the 


principal cities in the country, very near each other, 
'The latter, which had been very lately built was 
called Rupatoria, from the ſurname of Eupator, given 
to Mithridates ; this place was his uſualreſidence, 


and he had deſigned to make it the capital of his domi- 


nions. Not contented with theſe two ſieges at once, 
he ſent a detachment of his army to form that of 
Themiſcyra, upon the river Thermoden, which place 
was not leſs conſiderable than the two others. 

The officers of Lucullus's army complained, that 
their general amuſed himſelf too long in ſieges, which 
were not worth his trouble, and that in the mean 
time he gave Mithridates opportunity to augment his 
army, and gather ſtrength. To which he anſwered 
in his juſtification : ** That is directly what I want, 


c J act in this manner for no other purpoſe, in order 


„% that our enemy may take new courage, and aſ- 
« ſemble ſo numerous an army, as may embolden 
„ him to expect us in the field, and fly no longer 
c before us. Do you not obſerve, that he has be- 
c hind him Innes ſolitudes and infinite deſerts, in 
« which it will be impoſſible for us either to come 
„ up with or purſue him? Armenia is but a few 
« days march from theſe deſerts. There Tigranes 
© keeps his court, that king of kings, whoſe power 
< is ſo great, that he ſubdues the Parthians, tranſ- 
« ports whole cities of Greeks into the heart of 
40 Media, has made himſelf maſter of Syria and 
& Paleſtine, exterminated the kings deſcended from 
« Seleucus, and carried their wives and daughters 

| into 
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« into captivity. This powerful prince is the ally 
& and ſon-in-law of Mithridates. Do you think 
« when he has him in his palace as a ſuppliant, 
© that he will abandon him, and not make war 
& againſt us? Hence in haſtening to drive away 
«© Mithridates, we ſhall be in great denger of draw- 
« ing Tigranes upon our hands, who has long ſought 
b 6 pretexts for declaring againſt us, and who can 
. „ never find one more ſpecious, legitimate, and 
* % honourable, than that of aſſiſting his father-in-law, 


58 & and a king reduced to the laſt extremity, Why 

en & therefore ſhould we ſerve Mithridates againſt our- 

xs | & ſelves, or ſhow him to whom he ſhould have re- 
on cc 


courſe for the means of ſupporting the war with 
LES us, by puſhing him, againſt his will, and at a time 
of & perhaps when he looks upon ſuch a ſtep as un- 
worthy his valour and greatneſs, into the arms and 
« protection of T igranes ? Is it not infinitely better 
hat e by giving him time to take courage, and ftrengthen 
ich e himſelf with his own forces, to have only upon 
n * our hands the troops of Colchis, the Tibarenians, 
his % and Cappadocians, whom we have ſo often defeat- 
red © ed, than to expole ourſelves to have the additi- 


acc 40 


neg c onal force of the Armenians and Medes to contend 
der « with?“ 

_ " Whilſt the Romans attacked the three places we 
rx have mentioned, Mithridates, who had alteady formed 


a new army, took the field very early in the ſpring, 
be- Lucullus left the command of the ſieges of Amiſus 
and Eupatoria to Murena, the ſon of him we have 
ſpoken of before, whom Cicero repreſents in a very 


few favourable light. “ He went into Aſia, a province 
es « abounding with riches and pleaſures, where he left 
= * behind him no traces either of avarice or luxury, He 
anſ- , « behaved 
t of n 
and * Aſiam iftam refertam & eandem fatus, ut hic multas res & magnas fine 
from delicatam, fic obiit, ut in ea neque imperatore geſſerit, nullam ſine hoc 


waritiz, neque luxuriz veſtigium re- imperatur. Cic, pro Maræra. a. 20. 
liquerit. Maximo in bello fic eſt ver- 
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% behaved in ſuch a manner in this important war, 
© that he did many great actions without the gene- 
cc ral, the general none without him.” Lucullus 
marched againſt Mithridates, who lay encamped in 
the plains of Cabiræ. The latter had the advantage 
in two actions, but was entirely defeated in the third, 
and obliged to fly without either ſervant or equerry 
to attend him, ora ſingle horſe of his ſtable, It was 
not till very late, that one of his eunuchs, feeing him, 
on footin the midſt of the flying croud, got from his 
horſe and gave it him. The Romans were ſo near him 
that they almoſt had him in their hands, and it was 
owing entirely to themſelves that they did not take 
him. The avarice only of the ſoldiers loſt them a 
prey, which they had purſued ſo long, through ſo many 
toils, dangers, and battles, and deprived Lucullus 
of the ſole reward of all his victories. Mithridates, 
ſays * Cicero, artfully imitated the manner in which 
edea eſcaped. the purſuit of her father, in the ſame 
kingdom of Pontus. That princeſs is ſaid to have 
cut the body of Abſyrtus her brother in pieces, and 
to have ſcattered his limbs in the places through 
which her father purſued her; in order that his care 
in taking up thoſe diſperſed members, and the grief 
ſo ſad a ſpectacle would give him, might ſtop the 
rapidity of his purſuit. Mithridates in like manner, 
as he fled, left upon the way a great quantity of gold, 
filver, and precious effects, which had either deſcended 
to him from his anceſtors, or had been amaſled b 
himſelf in the preceding wars: and whilſt the ſol- 
| diers 


* Ex fuo regno fic Mithridates rum omnium, quas & à majoribus 
profugit, ut ex eodem Ponto Medea acceperat, & ipſe bello ſuperiore ex 
illa quondam profugiſſe dicitur: quam totà Afia direptas in ſuum regnum 

icant, in fuga; fratris ſui membra congeſſerat in — omaem reliquit. 
in lis locis, qua ſe parens perſequeretur Hac dum noſtri celligunt omnia dili- 
diſſipaviſſe, ut eorum collectio diſ- gentius, rex ipſe © manibus effugit. 
perſa, mororque patrius celeritatem Ita illum in perſequendi ſtudio mœror 


perſequendi retardaret. Sic Mith- hos lætitia retardavit. Cic de leg. 
ridates ſugiens maximam'vim auri at- Mani. n. 22. 
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diers employed themſelves in gathering thoſe treaſures 
too attentively, the king eſcaped their hands. So that 
the father of Medea was ſtopped in his purſuit by ſor- 
row, but. the Romans by joy. 

After this defeat of the enemy, Lucullus took the 
city of Cabirz, with ſeveral other places and caſtles, 
in which he found great riches. He found alſo the 
priſons full of Greeks, and princes nearly related to 
the king, who were confinedin them. As thoſe un- 
happy perſons Had long given themſelves over for 
dead, the liberty they received from Lucullus ſcemed 
leſs a deliverance than new life to them. In one of 


theſe caſtles a ſiſter of the king's, named Nyſſa, was 


alſo taken, which was a great inſtance of her good 
fortune, For the other ſiſters of that prince, with his 
wives, who had been ſent farther from the danger, 


and who believed themſelves in ſafety and repoſe, all 


died miſerably, Mithridates on his flight having ſent 
them orders to die by Bacchidas the eunuch, 

Among the other ſiſters of the king were Roxana 
and Statira, both unmarried, and about forty years of 
age, with two of his wives, Berenice and Monima, 
both of Ionia, All Greece ſpoke much of the latter, 
whom they admired more for her wiſdom than beauty, 
though exquiſite, The king having fallen deſperately 
in love with her, had forgot nothing that might in- 
cline her to favour his paſſion: he ſent her at once fif- 
teen thouſand pieces of gold. She was always averſg 


to him, and refuſed his preſents, till he gave her the 


quality of wife and queen, and ſent her the royal tiara 
or diadem, an eſſential ceremony in the marriage of 
the kings of thoſe nations. Nor did ſhe then com- 
ply without extreme regret, and in compliance with 


her family, dazzled with the ſplendour of a crown, 


and the power of Mithridates, who was at that time 
victorious, and at the height of his glory, From her 
marriage to the inſtant of which we are now ſpeaking 
that unfortunate princeſs had paſſed her life in con- 


tinual 
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tinual ſadneſs and affliction, lamenting her fatal 
beauty, which inſtead of a huſband: had given her a 
maſter, and of procuring her an honourable abode 
and the endearments of conjugal ſociety, had con- 
fined her in a cloſe priſon, under a guard of Barba- 
rians; where far removed from the delightful regions 
of Greece, ſhe had only enjoyed a dream of the 
happineſs with which ſhe had been flattered, and had 
really loſt that ſolid and eſſential good ſhe poſſeſſed 
in her own beloved country. 

When Bacchidas arrived, and had ſignified to the 
princeſſes the order of Mithridates, which favoured 
them no further, than to leave them at liberty to chooſe 
the kind of death they ſhould think moſt gentle ang 
immediate; Monima, taking the diadem from her 
head, tied it round her neck, and hung herſelf up by 
it. But that wreath not being ſtrong enough, and 
breaking, ſhe cried out; Ah fatal trifle, you might at 
leaſt do me this mournful office! Then throwing it 
away with indignation, the preſented her neck to 
Bacchidas. 

As for Berenice ſhe took a cup of poiſon,. and as 
ſhe was going to drink it, her mother, who was pre- 
ſent, deſired to ſhare it with her. They Pe- N 
drank both together. The half of that poiſon ſuf- 
ficed to carry off the mother,. worn out and feeble 
with age; but was not enough to ſurmount the 
ſtrength and youth of Berenice. That princeſs ſtrug- 
gled long with death in the moſt violent agonies, till 
Bacchidas, tired with waiting the effects of the poi- 
ſon, ordered her to be ſtrangled. 3 

Of the two ſiſters, Roxana is ſaid to have ſwal- 
lowed poiſon, venting a thouſand reproaches and im- 
precations againſt Mithridates. Statira, on the con- 
trary, was pleaſed with her brother, and thanked him, 
that being in ſogreat danger for his own perſon, he had 
not forgot them, and had taken care to ſupply them 
with the means of dying free, and of ming 
rom 
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from the indignities their enemies might elſe have 
made them ſuffer. 

Their deaths extremely afflicted Lucullus, who 
was of a gentle and humane diſpoſition. He conti- 
nued his march in purſuit of Mithridates: but having 
received advice that he was four days journey before 
him, and had taken the rout of Armenia, to retire to 
his ſon-in-law, he returned directly, and after having 
ſubjected ſome countries, and taken ſome cities in 
the neighbourhood, he ſent Appius Clodius to Tigra- 
nes to demand Mithridates of him; and in the mean 
time returned againſt Amiſus, which place was not 
Yet taken. (e) Callimachus, who commanded in it, 
and was the molt able enginecr of his times, had alone 
prolonged the ſiege. When he ſaw that he could 
hold out no longer, he ſet fire to the city, and eſ- 
caped in a ſhip that waited for him. Lucullus did 
his utmoſt to extinguiſh the flames but in vain; and, 
to increaſe his concern, ſaw himſelf obliged to aban- 
don the city to be plundered by the ſoldiers, from 
whom the place had as much to fear as from the 
flames themſelves. His troops were inſatiable for 


booty, and he not capable of reſtraining them, A 


rain that happened to fall, preſerved a great number 
of buildings, and Lucullus, before his departure, 
cauſed thoſe which had been burnt to be rebuilt. 
This city was an ancient colony of the Athenians, 


Such of the Athenians, during Ariſtion's being maſter _ 


of Athens, as defired to fly from his tyranny, had 
retired thither, and enjoyed there the ſame rights and 
privileges with the natives. | 

Lucullus, when he left Amiſus, directed his march 
towards the cities of Aſia, whom the avarice and 
cruelty of the uſurers and tax-farmers, held under the 
moſt. dreadful oppreſſion ; inſomuch that thoſe poor 
people were obliged to ſell their chiidren of both ſexes 
and even ſet up to auction the paintings and ſtatues 
conſecrated to the gods. And when theſe would not 


ſuffice 
(v) A.M. 3934. Ant. J. C. 70, 


n. 27. (b) Ibid, n. 42. 
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ſuffice to pay the duties, taxes, and intereſt unpaid, 
they were given up without mercy to their creditors, 
and often expoſed to ſuch barbarous tortures, that 
ſlavery, in compariſon with their miſeries, ſeemed a 
kind of redreſs and tranquillity to them. 

TT heſe immenſe debts of the province aroſe from 


the fine of twenty thouſand * talents, which Sylla 


had impoſed on it. They had already paid the ſum 
twice over: but thoſe inſatiable uſurers, by heaping 
intereſt upon intereſt, had run it up to an hundred 


and twenty thouſand + talents; fo that they ſtill owed 


tripple the ſums they had already paid, 
Tacitus ꝓ had reaſon to ſay, that uſury was one 


of the moſt ancient evils of the Roman common- 
wealth, and the moſt frequent cauſe of ſedition; but 


at the time we now ſpeak of, it was carried to an ex- 
ceſs not eaſy to comprehend, 

The intereſt of money amongſt the Romans was 

paid every month, and was one per cent. hence it was 
called uſura centemiſa, or unciarum ſenis; becauſe in 
reckoning the twelve months, twelve per cent, was 
paid: Uncia is the twelfth part of an whole. 
) The S law of the twelve tables prohibited the 
raiſing intereſt to above twelve per cent, This law 
was revived by the two tribunes of the people, in the 
396th year of Rome, ; 

(g) Ten years after, intereſt was reduced to half 
that ſum, in the 406th year of Rome; ſemiunciarum 
nus. | 

(hb) At length in the 411th year of Rome, all in- 
tereſt was prohibited by decree: Ne fœnerari liceret. 

All Meſe decrees were ineffetual, || Avarice was 
always too ſtrong for the laws: and whatever regula- 

| tions 


( Tacit. Aanal. 1. vi. c. 16, Liv. I. vii. n. 16. (g) Liv. 1. vii 


* About three millions Lag. 5 & Nequis unciario fœnore amplius 
+ About eighteen millions ſterling. exerceto. 
+ Sane vetus urbi fœnebre malum, Multis plebiſcitis obviam itam 
& ſeditionum diſcordiarumque creber- fraudibus: que toties repreſſæ miras 


rima cauſa, Tacit, Annal. |, vi. per artes rurſum orie bantur, Tac!', 
C. 16. ibi | 
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tions were made to ſuppreſs it, either in the time of 
the republick, or under the emperors, it always found 
means to elude them. Nor has it paid more regard 
to the laws of the church, which has never entered 
into any compolition in this point, and ſeverely con- 
demns all uſury, even the moſt moderate; becauſe, 
God having forbade any, ſhe never believed ſhe had 
a right to permit itin the leaſt, It is remarkable, that 
uſury has always occaſioned the ruin of the ſtates 
where it has been tolerated; and it was this diſorder 
which contributed very much to ſubvert the conſtitu- 
tion of the Roman commonwealth, and gave birth to 
the greateſt calamities in all the provinces of that em- 

ire. 

r Lucullus, at this time, applied himſelf in giving 
the province of Aſia ſome relaxation; which he could 
only effect by putting a ſtop to the injuſtice and eru- 
elty of the uſurers and tax-farmers. The latter, find- 
ing themſelves deprived by Lucullus of the immenſe 
gain they made, raiſed a great outcry, as if they had 
been exceflively injured, and by the force of money 
animated many orators againſt him; particularly con- 
fiding in having moſt of thoſe who governed the re- 
publick in their debt, which gave them a very exten- 
five and almoſt unbounded influence. But . 
deſpiſed their clamours with a conſtancy the more ad- 
mirable, from its being very uncommon, 
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Sect. III. Lucurrus cauſes war to be declared with 
T1GRANES, and marches againſt him. Vanity and 
ridiculous ſelf-ſufficiency of that prince. He loſes a 
great battle, LUCULLUs takes Tigranocerta, capital 
of Armenia. He gains a ſecond victory over the joint 
forces of T1GRANES and MiTHRIDATES. Mutiny 
and revolt in the army of LUCULLUs, 


Wr to whom Lucullus had ſent 
an ambaſſador, though of no great power 
in the beginning of his reign had enlarged.it ſo much 
by a ſeries of ſucceſſes, of which there are few ex- 
amples, that he was commonly ſurnamed the &:ng of 
kings, After having overthrown, and almoſt ruined 
the family of the kings, ſucceſſors of Seleucus the 
Great; after having very often humbled the pride of 
the Parthians, tranſported whole cities of Greeks into 
Media, conquered all Syria and Paleſtine, and given 
laws to the Arabians, called Scænites; he reigned 
with an authority reſpected by all the princes of Aſia. 
The people paid him honours, after the manner of 
the Eaſt, even to adoration. His pride was inflamed 
and ſupported by the immenſe riches he poſſeſſed, by 
the exceſſive and continual praiſes of his flatterers, 
and by a proſperity that had never known any inter- 
ruption. 5 | | 
Appius Clodius was introduced to an audience of 
this prince, who appeared with all the ſplendour he 
could diſplay, in order to give the ambaſlador an 
higher idea of the royal dignity; who, on his fide, 
uniting the haughtineſs of his diſpoſition with that 
which particularly characteriſed his republick, per- 
fectly ſupported the dignity of a Roman ambaſlador. 
| After having explained, in a few words, the ſub- 
jects of complaint which the Romans had againſt Mi- 
thridates, 


() A. M. 3943. Ant. J. C. 70. Plut. in Lucul. p. 50 4—51a. Memn. 
To Tlviii-lvii. Appian. is Miduid. P · 228—232. 
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thridates, and that prince's breach of faith in break. 
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ing the peace, without ſo much as attempting to give 
any reaſon or colour for it; he told Tigranes, that he 
came to demand his being delivered up to him, as 
due by every ſort of title to Lucullus's triumph; that 
he did not believe, as a friend to the Romans, which 
he had been till then, that he would make any diffi- 
culty in giving up Mithridates ; and that in caſe of 
his refuſal, he was inſtructed to declare war againſt 
him. ITE 
That prince, who had never been contradicted, and 
who knew noother law nor rule but his own will and 
pleaſure, was extremely offended at this Roman free- 
dom. But he was much more ſo with Lucullus's let- 
ter, when it was delivered to him. The title of king 
only, which it gave him, did not ſatisfy him. He 
had aſſumed that of king of kings, of which he was 
very fond, and had carried his pride in that reſpect ſo 
far, as to cauſe himſelf to be ſerved by crowned 
heads. He never appeared in publick without having 
four kings attending him; two on foot, on each ſide 
of his horſe, when he went abroad: at table, in his 
chamber, in ſhort, every where he had always ſome 
of them to do the loweſt offices for him; but eſpeci- 
ally when he gave audience to ambaſſadors, For at 
that time, to give ſtrangers a greater idea of his glory 
and power, he made them all ſtand in two ranks, one 
on each ſide of his throne, where they appeared in the 
habit and poſture of common ſlaves. A pride ſo 
ful! of abſurdity offends all the world. One more 
jefined ſhocks leſs, though much the ſame at bottom. 
It is not ſurprifing that a prince of this character 
mould bear the manner in which Clodius ſpoke to him 
with impatience, It was the firſt free and ſincere 
ſpeech he had heard, during the five and twenty years 
he had governed his ſubjects, or rather tyrannized 
over them with exceſſive inſolence. He anſwered, 
that Mithridates was the father of Cleopatra his wife ; 
that the union between them was of too ſtrict a nature 
| 10 
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to admit his delivering him up for the triumph of Lu- 
cullus; and that if the Romans were unjuſt enough 
to make war againſt him, he knew how to defend 
himſelf, and to make them repent it. To expreſs 
his reſentment by his anſwer, he directed it only to 
Lucullus, without adding the uſual title of Imperator 
or any others commonly given to the Roman generals, 
Lucullus, when Clodius reported his commiſſion, 
and that war had been declared againſt Tigranes, re- 
turned with the utmoſt diligence into Pontus to begin 
it. The enterpriſe ſeemed raſh, and the terrible power 
of the king aſtoniſhed all thoſe, who relied leſs upon 
the valour of the troops and the conduct of the gene- 
ral, than upon a multitude of ſoldiers. After having 
made himſelf maſter of Sinope, he gave that place 
its liberty, as he did alſo to Amiſus and made them 
both free and independent cities. (4) Cotta did not 
treat Heraclia, which he took after a long ſiege by 
treachery, in the ſame manner. He enriched himſelf 
out of its ſpoils, treated the inhabitants with exceflive 
cruelty, and burnt almoſt the whole city. On his 
return to Rome, he was at firſt well received by the 
ſenate, and honoured with the ſurname of Ponticus, 
upon account of taking that place. But ſoon after, 
when the Heraclians had laid their complaints before 
the ſenate, and repreſented, in a manner capable of 
moving the hardeſt hearts, the miſeries Cotta's ava- 
rice and crueltyq had made them ſuffer, the ſenate con- 
tented themſelves with depriving him of the /atus cla- 
5s, which was the robe worn by the ſenators, 2 
puniſhment in no wiſe proportioned to the crying ex- 
ceſſes proved upon him. Sx, 

Lucullus left Sornatius, one of his generals, in 
Pontus, with fix thouſand men, and marched with the 
reſt, which amounted only to twelve thouſand foot, 
and three thouſand horſe, through Cappadocia to the 
Euphrates, He paſſed that river in the midſt of win- 
a ter, 

: (k) Memn, c. li—1xi, 
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. rer, and afterwards the Tigris, and came before Ti- 
agh granocerta, which was at ſome ſmall diſtance,” to at- 
end tack Tigranes in his capita], where. he had Jately ar- 
reſs rived from Syria, Nobody dared ſpeak to that prince 
to of Lucullus and his march, after his cruel treatment 
ator of the perſon who brought him the firſt news of it, 
rals whom he put to death in reward for ſo important a 
= ſervice. He liſtened to-nothing but the diſcourſes of 
. flatterers, who told him Lucullus muſt be a great caps 
egin tain if he only dared wait for him at Epheſus, and 
er did not betake himſelf to flight and abandon Aſia, 
upon when he ſaw the many thouſands, of which his army 
NY was compoſed. So true it is, ſays Plutarch, that ay 
wind all conſtitutions are not capable of bearing much wine, 
place all minds are not ſuited to bearing great fortunes with- 
them out loſs of reaſon and infatuation. 
Io Tigranes, at firſt, had not deigned fo much as to 


8 ſee or ſpeak to Mithridates, though his father-in-law, 
ei but treated him with the utmoſt contempt and arrp- 
efſive gance, kept him-at a diſtance, and placed a guard 


n bis over him as a priſoner of ſtate, in marſhy unwhole- 
+ this ſome places. (+) But after Clodius's embaſſy, he had 
few ordered him to be brought to court with all poſſible 
alter; honours and marks of reipect. In a private conver- 


. ſation which they had together without witneſſes, 
o. of they cured themſelves of their mutual ſuſpicions,- to 
1 the great misfortune of their friends, upon whom 


8 ava- 

3 they caſt all the blame. 

ey In the number of thoſe unfortunates was Metro- 

ods K dorus, of the city of Scepſis, a man of extraordinar 
5 


merit, who had ſo much credit with the king, that 
he was called the king's father. That prince had 
ſent him on an emha y to Tigranes, to deſire aid 
againſt the Romans, When he had explained the 
occaſion of his journey, T igranes aſked him: And for 
nel e, Metrodorus, what would you adviſe me to do, in re- 
ot "i 22rd to your maſter's demands? Upon which Metro- 
H vw Vol. X. G dorus 

: | (A) A. M. 3935. Ant. J. C. 69, 
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dorus replied, out of an exceſs of ill- timed ſincerity 
As an ambaſſador, I adviſe you to do what Mithridates come 


demands of you; but as your counſel yot to do it. This oblig 
was a criminal prevarication, and a kind of treaſon, take! 
It coſt him his life, when Mithridates had been ap- cour 
prized of it by Tigranes. viſe ] 

Lucullus continually advanced againſt that prince, tle, : 
and was already in a manner at the gates of his pa- Luci 
lace, without his either knowing or believing any him 
thing of the matter, ſo much was he blinded by his in h 
preſumption. Mithrobarzanes, one of his favourites, day, 


ventured to carry him that news. The reward he 
had for it, -was to be charged with a commiſſion, to 


go immediately with ſome troops and bring Lucullus At 
priſoner; as if the queſtion had been only to arreſt enou 
one of the king's ſubjects. The favourite, with the num 
greateſt part of the troops given him, loſt their lives, the k 
in endeavouring to execute that dangerous commiſſion. thing 
This ill ſucceſs opened the eyes of Tigranes, and and | 
made him recover from his infatuation. Mirhridates being 
had been ſent back into Pontus with ten thouſand of th 
horſe, to raiſe troops there, and to return and join ſelf \ 
Tigranes, in caſe Lucullus entered Armenia. For envy, 
himſelf, he had choſen to continue at Tigranocerta, great 
in order to give the neceſſary orders for raiſing troops In 
throughout his whole dominions. After this check longe 

he began to be afraid of Lucullus, quitted Tigrano- him 
certa, retired to mount Taurus, and gave 'orders to marc 
all his troops to repair thither to him. he w. 
Lucullus marched directly to Tigranocerta, took havin 
up his quarters around the place, and formed the ſiege Rom; 
of it. This city was full of all ſorts of riches; the of fu 
inhabitants of all orders and conditions having emu- about 
-Jated each other in contributing to its embelliſhment thou 
and. magnificence, in order to make their court to heay 
the king: for this reaſon Lucullus preſſed the ſieg foot, 
with the utmoſt vigour; believing that Tigranes Work 
would never ſuffer it to be taken, and that he wou and 1 
| | . Come neceſ 
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come on in a tranſport of fury to offer him battle, and 
oblige him to raiſe the ſiege. And he was not miſ- 
taken in his conjecture, Mithridates ſent every day 
couriers to Tigranes, and wrote him letters, to ad- 


5 viſe him, in the ſtrongeſt terms, not to hazard a bat- 
2 tle, and only to make uſe of his cavalry in cutting off 
. Lucullus's proviſions, Taxilus himſelf was ſent by 
ny him with the ſame inſtructions, who ſtaying with him 
his in his camp, made earneſt inſtances to him, every 
* day, not to attack the Roman armies, as they were 
he excellently diſciplined, veteran ſoldiers, and almoſt 
to invincible. Rel | Fa" 4 
1 At firſt he hearkened to this advice with patience 
reſt enough. But when his troops, conſiſting of a great 
the number of different nations, were aſſembled, not onl 


the king's feaſts, but his councils reſounded with no- 
thing but vain bravadoes, full of inſolence, pride, 
A and barbarian menaces. Taxilus was in- danger of 
ator being killed, for having ventured to oppoſe the advice 
"we of thoſe who were for a battle; and Mithridates him- 
join ſelf was openly accuſed of oppoſing it, only out of 
envy, to deprive his ſon-in-law of the glory of ſo 
great a ſucceſs, 
In this conceit Tigranes determined to wait no 
longer, leſt Mithridates ſhould arrive, and ſhare with 
him in the honour of the victory. He therefore 
marched with all his forces, telling his friends, that | 
he was only ſorry on one account, and that was, his | 


took having to do with Lucullus alone, -and not with all the 

ſieve Roman generals together. He meaſured his hopes 
„ the of ſucceſs by the number of his troops. He had 
emu- about twenty thouſand archers and lingers, fifty-five 
k ment thouſand horſe, ſeventeen thouſand of which were 
urt o beavy- armed cavalry, an hundred and fifty thouſand 
e ſiege foot, divided into companies and battalions, beſides 
grand workmen to .clear the roads, build bridges, cleanſe 


and turn the courſe of rivers, with other labourers _ - 
neceſſary in armies, to the number of thirty-five 1 
e G2 | thouſand f 
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thouſand, who, drawn up in battle behind the com- 
batants, made the army appear ſtill more numerous, 
and augmented its force and his confidence, 

When he had paſſed mount Taurus, and all his 
troops appeared together in the plains, the ſight alone 
of his army was ſufficient to ſtrike terrour into the 
moſt daring enemy. Lucullus, always intrepid, di- 
vided his troops. He left Murena with fix thouſand 
foot before the place, and with all the reſt of his in- 
fantry, confiſting of twenty-four cohorts, which to- 
gether did not amount to more than ten or twelve 
thouſand men, all his horſe, and about a thouſand 
archers and lingers, marched againſt T igranes, and 
encamped in the plain, with a large river in his front, 

This handful of men made T igranes Jaugh, and 
ſupplied his flatterers with great matter for pleaſantry, 
Some openly jeſted upon them; others by way of di. 
verſion, drew lots for their ſpoils; and of all Tigra- 
nes's generals, and the kings in his army, there was 
not one who did not intreat him to give the charge of 
that affair to him alone, and content himſelf with be- 
ing only a ſpectator of the action. Tigranes himſelf, 
to appear agreeable, and a fine rallier, uſed an ex- 
preſſion, which has been much admired; If they com: 
as ambaſſadors, they are a great many ; but 2 enemies, 
very few. Thus the firſt day paſſed in jeſting and 
raillety. | | | 

The next morning, at ſun-rife, Lucullus made his 
army march out of their entrenchments. That of 
the Barbarians was on the other fide of \the river to- 
wards the Eaſt, and the river ran in ſuch a manner, 
that a little below it turned off to the left towards the 
Weſt, where it was eaſily fordable. Lucullus, in 
leading his army to this ford, inclined alſo to the left, 
towards the lower part of the river, haſtening his 
march. Tigranes, who ſaw bim, believed he fled; 
and calling for I axiJus, told him with a contemptu- 


ous laugh Do you ſee theſe invincible Roman ! 
EY , L 
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Tou ſee they can run away. Taxilus replied, 1 wiſh 


m- your majeſly's good fortune may this day do a miracle in 
us, your favour ; but the arms and march of thoſe legions do 
not argue people running away, . 
his Taxilus was ftill ſpeaking, when he ſaw the eagle 
one of the firſt legions move on a ſudden to the right 
the about, by the command of Lucullus, followed by all 
di- the cohorts, in order to paſs the river. Tigranes, 
ind recovering then with difficulty, like one that had 
in- been long drunk, cried out two or three times, Hou / 
to- Are thoſe people coming to us? They came on ſo ſaſt, 
lve that his numerous troops did not poſt themſelves, nor 
and draw up in battle without abundance of diſorder and 
and confuſion. Tigranes placed himſelf in the center; 
nt, gave the left wing to the king of the Adiabenians, 
and and the right to the king of the Medes. The greateſt 
try. part of the heavy- armed horſe covered the front o 
di- the right wing. a 
ra- As Lucullus was preparing to paſs the river, ſome 
was of his general-officers adviſed him not to engage upon 
e of that day, becauſe one of thoſe unfortunate days, 
be» which the Romans called black days. For it was the 
elf, ſame upon which the army of * Cepio had been de- 
ex- feated in the battle with the Cimbri. Lucullus made 

nt them this anſwer, which afterwards became fo famous: 


And for me, I willmake this a happy day for the Romans. 
It was the ſixth day of October (tie day before the 
nones of October.) ; 


- his After having made that reply, and exhorted them 
t of not to be diſcouraged, he palled the river and marched 
to- toremoſt againſt the enemy. He was armed with a 
ner, ſteel cuiraſs, made in the form of ſcales, which glit- 
the tered ſurpriſingly, under which was his coat of arms 

in bordered. all around. with a fringe, He carried his 
left, naked ſword ſhining in his hand, to intimate to his 


troops, that it was neceſlary to join an enemy imme- 
3 G 3 ee 


* The Greek text ſays the army of juſtly corrected in the margin of bis. 
Scipio, which Monfiewr de Theu bas Plutarch, the army of ro. | 
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diately, accuſtomed to fight only at a diſtance with 
their arrows; and to deprive them, by the ſwiftne 
and impetuoſity of the attack, of the ſpace required 
for the uſe of them, 

Perceiving that the heavy-armed cavalry, upon 
whom the enemy very much relied, were drawn uy 
at the foot of a little hill, of which the ſummit was 
flat and level, and the declivity of not above five 
hundred paces, neither much broken, nor very diff. 
cult, he ſaw at firſt what uſe he had to make of it, 
He commanded his Thracian and Galatian horſe to 
charge that body of the enemies cavalry in flank, with 
orders on]y to turn afide their Jances with their ſwords, 
For the principal, or rather whole force of thoſe 
heavy armed horſe, conſiſted in their lances, which 
when they had not room to uſe, they could do nothin 
either againſt the enemy, or for themſelves ; their - 
arms being ſo heavy, ſtiff, and cumberſome, that they 
could not turn themſelves, and were almoſt immove- 
able. | | | 
Whilſt his cavalry marched to execute his orders 
he took two cohorts of foot, and went to gain the 

eminence. The infantry followed courageouſly, ex- 

cited by the example of their general, whom they ſay 
marching foremoſt on foot, and aſcending the hill, 
When he was at the top, he ſhowed himſelf from 
'the higheſt part of it, and ſeeing from thence the 
whole order of the enemy's battle, he cried out, Th! 

victory is ours, fellow- ſoldiers, the victory is ours. At 
the ſame time, with his two cohorts he advanced 
azainſt that heavy armed cavalry,and ordered his troops 
not to make uſe of their pikes, but join thoſe horſe 
ſword in hand, and ſtrike upon their * and thighs, 

which were the only unarmed parts about them. 
But his ſoldiers had not ſo much trouble with them, 
That cavalry did not ſtay their coming on, but ſhame- 
fully took to flight; and howling as they fled, fell 
with their heavy unwieldy horſes into mo poke of 
; | thek 


* 
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their foot, without joining battle at all, or ſomuch as. 
making a ſingle thruſt with their, lances. The 
laughter did not begin until they began to fly, or ra- 


- ther to endeavour it; for they could not do ſo, being 


prevented by their own battalions, whoſe ranks were 
ſo cloſe and deep, that they could not break their way 
through them. Tigranes, that king ſo lofty and 


brave in words, had taken to flight from the begin- 


ning with a few followers; and ſeeing his ſon, the 
companion of his fortune, -he took off. his diadem, 
weeping, and giving it him, exhorted him to ſave 
himſelf as well as he could by another route. That 


young prince was afraid to put the diadem upon his 


head, which would have been a dangerous ornament 
at ſuch atime, and gave it into the hands of one of 
the moſt faithful of his ſervants, who was taken a 
moment after, and carried to Lucullus. 

It is ſaid, that-in this defeat more than an hundred 
thouſand of the enemy's foot periſhed, and that very 
few of their horſe eſcaped : on the fide of the Romans 
only five were killed, and an hundred. wounded. 
They had never engaged in a pitched battle fo great 
a number of enemies with ſo few-troops; for the vie- 
tors did not amount to the twentieth part of the van- 
quiſhed. The greateſt and moſt able Roman gene- 
rals, who had ſeen moſt wars and battles, gave Lu- 
cullus particular praiſes for having defeated two of 
the greateſt and moſt powerful kings in the world, by 
two entirely different methods, delay and: expedition. 


For by protraction and ſpinning out the war, he ex- 


bauſted Mithridates when he was ſtrongeſt and moſt | 
formidable; and ruined Tigranes, by making haſte, 
and not giving him time to look about him. It has 
been inked, that few captains have known how, . 
like him, to make ſlowneſs active, and haſte ſure. 

It was this laſt conduct that prevented Mithridates 
from being preſent in the battle, He imagined Lu- 
cullus would uſe the ſame precaution and protraction 


684 | againſt 
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againſt Tigranes, as he had done againſt himſelf, 80 
that he marched but ſlowly and by ſmall days journies 
to join Tigranes. But having met ſome Armenians 
upon the way, who fled with the utmoſt terror and 
conſternation, he fuſpected what had happened; and 
afterwards meeting a much greater number, was fully 
informed of the defeat, and went in ſearch of Ti- 
granes. He found him at length; abandoned by all 
the world, and in a very deplorable condition. Far 
from returning his ungenerous treatment, and inſult. 
ing Tigranes in his misfortunes, as he had done him, 
he quitted his horſe, lamented their common dif- 
graces, gave him the guard that attended, and the 
officers who ſerved him, conſoled, encouraged him, 
and revived his hopes: ſo that Mithridates, upon this 
occaſion, ſhowed himſelf not entirely void of huma- 
nity, Both together applied to raiſing new troops on 
all ſides. a | | 
In the mean time a furious ſedition aroſe in 'Tigra- 
nocerta; the Greeks having mutinied againſt the 
Barbarians, and determined at all events to deliver the 
city to Lucullus. That ſedition was at the higheſt 
when he arrived there. | He took advantage of the 
occaton, ordered the aſſault to be given, took the 
city, and after having ſeiſed all the king's: treaſures, 
abandoned it to be plundered by the ſoldiers; who, 
beſides other riches, found in it eight thouſand talents | 
of coined filver (about one million two hundred thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling.) Beſides this plunder, he gave 
each ſoldier eight“ hundred drachmas, which, with 
all the booty they had taken, did not ſuffice to ſatisfy 
their inſatiable avidity. | | \ 
(m) As this ey had been peopled by colonies, which 
had been carried away by force from Cappadocia, 


| * Cilicia, and other places, Lucullus permitted them all 


to return into their native countries. They received 
that permiſſion with extreme joy, and quitted it in ſo 
Pd 

| great 


m) Strab. I. xi. p. 532. & I. xii. p. 539» 
(=) Aut twenty porinds, | 
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great a number, that from one of the greateſt cities 


— in the world, Tigranocerta became in an inſtant almoſt 
a deſart. | 

r (#) If Lucullus had purſued Tigranes after his: 
a victory, without giving him time to raiſe new troops, 
11 he would either have taken or driven him out of the 
15 country, and the war had been at an end. His hav- 
all ing failed to do ſo, was very ill taken both in the 
ar army and at Rome, and he was accuſed, not of ne- 
It. gligence, but of — intended by ſuch conduct 
m to make himſelf neceſſary, and to retain the com- | 
Fx mand longer in his own hands. This was one of the | 
he reaſons that prejudiced the generality againſt him, and- 
* induced them to think of giving him a ſucceſſor, as 
is we ſhall fee in the ſequel. by 

* After the great victory he had gained over Tigra- 
= nes, ſeveral nations came to make their ſubmiſſions 

to him, He received alſo an embaſly from. the king. 

* of the Parthians, who demanded the amity and alli- 
ae ance of the Romans. Lucullus received this propo- 
me ſal inp as and ſent alſo ambaſſadors to him, who,. 
t being arrived at the Parthian court, diſcovered, that 


the king, uncertain which ſide to take, wavered be= | | 
tween the Romans and Tigranes, and had ſecretly 1 
demanded Meſopotamia of the latter, as the price of 
the aid he offered him. Lucullus, informed of this [ 
ſecret intrigue, reſolved to leave Mithridates and Ti- | 
granes, and. turn his arms againſt the. king of the f 
Parthians; flattered: with. the grateful thought, that ; 


nothing could be more glorious for him, than to | 

have entirely reduced, in one expedition, the three 
moſt powerful princes under the ſun; But the oppo-— 
ſition this propoſal met with-from the troops, obliged || 
him to renounce his enterpriſe againſt the Parthians, 
and to confine himſelf to purſuing Tigranes. 
During this delay, Mithridates and Tigranes had 
been indefatigable in. raifing new troops, They had: 
Gag 5 ſent 


(») Dion. Caſ. 1, xxxy.p, 1. | | þ 
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ſent to implore aid of the neighbouring nations, and 

eſpecially of the Parthians, who were the neareſt, 

and at the ſame time in the beſt condition to aſſiſt them 

in the preſent emergency of their affairs. Mithri. 

dates wrote a letter to their king, which Salluſt has 

1 and is to be found amongſt his fragments. 
ſhall inſert a part of it in this place. 


Letter of MITHRR DAT RSG to * ARSACEs King of 1b: 


Parthians. 7 


LL thoſe t who, in a ſtate of proſperity, are 
invited to enter as confederates into a war, 
< ought firſt to conſider whether peace be at their 
4 own option; and next, whether what is demanded 
« of them, is conſiſtent with juſtice, their intereſt, 
, ſafety, and glory. You might enjoy perpetual 


cc 


4 peace and tranquillity, were not the enemy always 
* intent upon ſieſing occaſions of war, and entirely 
« Loid of faith. In reducing the Romans, you can- 


« not but acquire exalted glory. It may ſeem incon- 
& ſiſtent in me, to reel to $5 either an alliance 
« with Tigranes, or, powerful as you are, that you 
« ſhould join a prince in my unfortunate condition, 


<< Burt I dare advance, that thoſe two motives, your 


« reſentment againſt Tigranes upon account of his 
<< late war with you, and the no advantageous ſitu. 


* ation of my affairs, to judge rightly of them, far 


« from oppoling my demand, ought to __— 
| | or 


faces was a common name to 
all the kings of Parthia, 

+ Omnes, qui ſecundis rebus ſuis 
ad belli ſocietatem orantur, con- 
fiderare debent, liceatne tum pacem 
agere, dein quod queritur, ſatiſne 
pium, tutum, glorioſum, an indeco- 
rum ſit. Tibi perpetua pace frui li- 
ceret, nifi hoſtes opportuni & ſceleſ- 
tiſſimi. Egregia fama fi Romanos 
oppreſſeris, futura eft, Neque petere 
audeam ſoeietatem, & frufira mala 
mea cum tuis bonis miſeri ſperem. 
Atqui ea, que te morari poſſe iden- 


tur, ire ia Tigranem recentis belli, 
& meæ res parum proſperæ, i ven 


eeſtumare voles, maximè hortabuntur. 


Ihle enim obnoxius, qualem tu voles 
ſocietatem accipiet: mihi fortuna, 
multis rebus eieptis, uſum dedit 
bene ſuadendi, & quod florentidus 
optabile eſt, ego non validiſſimus præ- 
beo exemplum, quo rectiùs tua com- 
ponas. Namque Romanis cum na- 


LHonibus, populis, regibus cunctis 


una & ea vetus cauſa bellandi eſt, cu- 
pido proſunda imperii & divitiarum. 
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«© For as to Tigranes, as he knows he has given you 
« juſt cauſe of complaint, he will accept, without 
« difficulty, whatever conditions you ſhall think fit 
« to impoſe upon him; and for me, I can ſay, that 
tc fortune, by a deprived me of almoſt all I 
«© poſſeſſed, has enabled me to give others good coun- 
« ſels, and, which is much to be deſired in perſons 
« of e I can, even from my own misfor- 
te tunes, ſupply you with examples, and induce you 


Sn 


« to take better meaſures than I have done. For, do 
c not deceive yourſelf, it is with all the nations, 1 
« ſtates and kings of the earth, the Romans are Ni 


« at war; and two motives, as ancient as powerful, 


de put their arms into their hands: the ' unbounded 
« ambition of extending their conqueſts, and the 1 
ec inſatiable thirſt of riches.” Mithridates afterwards 'q 
enumerates at large the princes and kings they had | 

reduced one after another, and often by one another. 
He repeats alſo his-firſt ſucceſſes againſt the Romans, 
and his late misfortunes. He goes on to this effect: 
« Examine * now, I beg you, when we are finally 


ruined | 

* Nunc quæſo, conſidera, nobis cant, Namque pauei libertatem 
oppreſſis, utrum firmiorem te ad re- pars magna juſtos dominos volunt. 
ſiſtendum, an finem belli futurum Nos ſuſpecti ſumus æmuli, & in 
putes? Scio equidem tibi magnas tempore vindices affuturi. Tu vero 
opes virorum, armorum, & auri eſſe: cui Seleucia maxima urbium, reg- 
& ea re nobis ad ſocietatem, ab illis numque Perfidis inclitis divinis eſt, 
ad prædam peteris. Cæterum con- quid ab illis, nift dolum in præſens, 
lilium eſt Tigranis, regno integro, & poſtea bellum expectas? Romani 
meis militibus belli prudentibus, pro- in omnes arma habent, accerrima in 
cul ab domo, parvo labore, per noſ- eos quibus ſpolia maxima ſunt. Au- 
tra corpora bellum conficere : quando dendo & fallendo, & bella ex bellis 
neque vincere neque vinci fine peri- ſerendo, magni. ſacti. Per hunc 
culo tuo poſſumus. An ignoras Ro- morem extinguent omnia aut occi- 


manos, poſtquam ad occidentem per- 
gentibus finem oceanus fecit, arma 
huc conyertifle ? Neque quicquam A 
principio niſi raptum habere; domum, 
conjuges, agros, imperium? Con- 
venas, olim fine patria, fine paren- 
tibus, peſte conditos orbis terrarum: 
quibus non humana ulla neque divina 
obſtant, quin ſocios, amicos, procul, 
juxtaque fitos, inopes, potenteſque 
trahant, excidantque; omniaque non 
ſerya, & maxime regna, hoftilia du- 


magnis regibus latrones gentium op- 


dent: quod difficile non eſt, ſi tu 
Meſopotamii, nos Armeniã circum- 
gredimur exercitum fine frumento 
fine auxiliis, Fortuna autem noftris 
vitirs adhuc incolumis. Teque ills 
fama  ſequetur, auxilio proſectum 


E. Quod uti” facias moneo 
ortorque, neu malis pernicie noſtra 


unum imperium probare, quam ſo- 
cietare victor fieri. | 


— 


732 
c ruined, whether you will be in a condition to reſiſt 


THEE HITS TOKY:- 


the Romans, or can believe, that they will con- 
fine their conqueſts to my country? I know you 
are powerful in men, in arms, and treaſure; it is 
therefore we deſire to ſtrengthen ourſelves by your 
alliance; they, to grow rich by your ſpoils. For 
the reſt, it is the intent of Tigranes to avoid draw- 
ing the war into his own country, that we ſhall 

o with all my troops, which are certainly well 
Siſciplined, to carry our arms far from home, and 
attack the enemy in perſon in their own country, 


We cannot therefore either conquer or be con- 


quered, without your being in danger, Do you 
not know, that the Romans, when they found 


themſelves ſtopped by the ocean in the Weſt, 


tc turned their arms this way? That to look back to 


1 


ate become great by enterpriſing, betraying, on 
N 0 NP 


their foundation and origin, whatever they have, 
they have from violence, home, wives, lands, and 
dominions. A vile herd of every kind of vaga- 
bonds, without country, without forefathers, they 


eſtabliſhed themſelves for the misfortune-of human 


race, Neither divine nor human laws reſtrain 
them from betraying and deſtroying their allies and 
friends, remote nations or neighbours, the - weak 
or the powerful. They reckon all enemies that 
are not their flaves; and eſpecially, - whatever 
bears the name of king. For few nations affect a 
free and independent government ; the generalit 
prefer juſt and equitable maſters. They ſuſpett 
us, becauſe we are ſaid to emulate their power, 
and may in time avenge their oppreſſions. But for 
ou, have Seleucia, the greateſt of cities, and 
Perfa, the richeſt and moſt powerful of kingdoms, 
what can you expect from Them but deceit at pre- 
ſent, and war hereafter? The Romans are at war 
with all nations ; but eſpecially with thoſe, from 
whom the richeſt ſpoils are to be expected. They 
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« hy making one war bring forth another. By this 
« means, they will either deſtroy all others, or be 
&« deſtroyed eaves. It will not be difficult to 
« ruin them, if you, on the ſide of Meſopotamia, 
« and we on that of Armenia, ſurround their army, 
« without proviſions or auxiliaries, The proſperity 
« of their arms has ſubſiſted hitherto ſolely by our 
« fault, who have not been ſo prudent to underſtand 
&« this common enemy; and to ally ourſelves againſt 
« him. It will be for your immortal glory to have 
& ſupported two great kings, and to have conquered 
t and deſtroyed thoſe robbers of the world. his is 
« what I earneſtly adviſe and exhort you to do: 
te that you may chooſe rather to ſhare with us by a 
ce ſalutary alliance, in conquering the common ene- 
« my, than to ſuffer the R 
& itſelf univerſally by our ruin,” £ 
It does not appear that this letter had the effect 
upon Phraates, Mithridates might have hoped from 
it, So that the two kings contented themſelves with 
their own troops, 24513 
() One of the means made uſe of by Tigranes to 
aſſemble a new army, was to recall. Megadates from 


Syria, who had governed, it fourteen years in his 


name; him he ſent orders to join him with all the 
troops in that country. (p) Syria being thereby en- 
tirely ungarriſoned, Antiochus Aſiaticus, ſon of An- 
tiochus Eupator, to whom it of right appertained, 
as lawful heir of the houſe of Seleucus, took poſſeſ- 
ſion of ſome part of the country, and reigned there 
peaceably during four years. i | 
(J The army of Tigranes and Mithridates was at 
laſt formed. It conſiſted of ſeventy thouſand choſen 
men, whom Mithridates, had exerciſed well in the 
Roman diſcipline. It was about midſummer. before 
it took the field. The two kings took particular 


care, in all the motions they made, to.chooſe an ad- | 


vantageous 


(e) Appian. in Syr. p. 118 119. 8 (p) Juſtin. 1, xl, e. 2. 
(s) A. M. 3936, Ant. J. C. 68, Plut. in X. p. $13=— 16. 
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vantageous ground for their camp, and to fortify it 
well, to prevent Lucullus's attacking them in it; 
nor could all the ſtratagems he uſed engage them to 
come to a battle. Their deſign was to reduce him 
gradually; to harraſs his troops on their marches, in 
order to weaken them; to intercept his convoys, and 
oblige him to quit the country for want of provi. 
fions. Lucullus not being able, by all the arts he 
could uſe, to bring them into the open field, em- 
ployed a new means, which ſucceeded. + Tigranes 
had left at Artaxata, the capital of Armenia before 
the foundation of Tigranocerta, his wives and chil. 
dren; as he had almoſt all his treaſures. Lucullus 
marched that way with all his troops, rightly foreſee. 
ing, that Tigranes would not remain quiet, when he 
ſaw the danger to which his capital was expoſed, 


That prince accordingly decamped immediately, fol- _ 
lowed Lucullus to diſconcert his deſign ; and by four af. 
great marches having got before him, poſted himſelf "al 
behind the river “ Arſamia,” which Lucullus was tio 
obliged to paſs in his way to Artaxata, and feſol ved * 
to diſpute the paſſage with him. The Romans paſſed had 
the river without being prevented by the preſence or nat 
efforts of the enemy, a great battle enſued, in which in 
the Romans obtained a complete victory. There cal 
were three kings in the Armenian army, of whom en 
Mithridates behaved the worſt. For not being able pre 
to look the Roman legions in the face, as ſoon as er 
they charged, he was one of the firſt who fled; which in 
threw the whole army into ſuch a conſternation, that the 
it entirely loſt courage; and this was the principal * 
cauſe of the loſs of the battle. ret 
(r) Lucullus, after this victory, determined to con- th 
tinue his march to Artaxata, which was the certain de 


means to put an end to the war, But as that city 

was ſtill ſeveral days journey from thence towards the 

north, and winter approached, with its train of ſnows 
A; 5 and 

7) Dion, Caf. 1. xxxvii; p. 3 K 5 

(1 7-8 or Alanin : 
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and ſtorms, the * ſoldiers, already fatigued by a ſuf- 
- ficiently rude campaign, refuſed to follow him into 

that country, where the cold was too ſevere for them. 

He was obliged to lead them into a warmer climate, 

by returning the way he came. He therefore repaſſed 
mount Taurus, and entered Meſopotamia, where he 
took the city Niſibis, a place of conſiderable ſtrength, 
and put his troops into winter- quarters. 

It was there the ſpirit of mutiny began to ſhow it- 
ſelf openly in the army of Lucullus. That general's 
ſeverity, and the inſolent liberty of the Roman ſol- 
diers, and ſtill more, the malignant practiſes of Clo- 
dius, had givenoccanon for this revolt. Clodius, ſo 
well known for the invectives of Cicero his enemy, 
is hardly better treated by hiſtorians. They repre- 
ſent him as a man abandoned to all kind of vices, 
and infamous for his debauches, which he carried fo 
far, as to commit inceſt with his own ſiſter, the wife 

of Lucullus; to theſe he added unbounded audacity, 
and uncommon cunning in the contrivance of ſedi- 
tions: in a word, he was one of thoſe dangerous per- 


unhappy union in himſelf of the moſt wicked incli- 
nations with the talents neceſſary for putting them 
in execution, He gave a proof of this upon the oc- 


cullus, he ſecretly ſpread reports againſt him, highly 
proper to render him odious. He affected to lament 
extremely the fatigues of the ſoldiers, and to enter 
into their intereſts, He told them every day, that 
they were very unfortunate, in being obliged. to ſerve 
ſo long under a ſevere and avaricious general, in a 
remote climate, without lands or rewards, whilft 
their fellow- ſoldiers, whoſe conqueſts were very mo- 
derate in compariſon with theirs, had enriched them-- 
ſelves under Pompey. Diſcourſes of this kind, at- 
TR 2 42664 e ee tended 
Noſter exercitus, etſi urbem ex quitate locorum, ac deſiderjoſuorum 
Tigranis regno ceperat, & ptæliis uſus com movebatur. Cic, pro leg. Mar, 
erat ſecundis, tamen nimia longin- n. 23» 


ſons, born to diſturb and ruin every thing, by the 


caſion we are how ſpeaking, Diſcontented with Lu- 
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tended with obliging and popular behaviour, which 
he knew how to aſſume occaſionally without the ap- 
pearance of affectation, made ſuch an: impreſſion 


upon the ſoldiers, that it was no longer in the power 


of Lucullus to govern them. a 5 
Mithridates, in the mean time, had re-entered 
Pontus with four thouſand of his own, and four 
thouſand troops given him 'by Tigranes. * Several 
inhabitants of the country joined him- again, as well 
out of hatred to the Romans, who had treated them 


with great rigour, as the remains of affection for 


their king, reduced to the mournful condition in 
which they ſaw, him from the moſt ſplendid fortune 


and exalted greatneſs. For the misfortunes of princes 


naturally excite compaſſion, and there- is generally 


a profound reſpect in the hearts of the people, for the 


name and perſon of kings. Mithridates, encouraged 


- and ſtrengthened by theſe new aids, and the troops 
which ſeveral neighbouring ſtates and-princes ſent 


him, reſumed courage, and ſaw himſelf, more than 


ever, in a cendition to make head againſt the Romans. 


+ So that not contented with being re-eſtabliſhed in 


his dominions, which a moment before he did not ſo 


much as hope ever to ſee again, he had the boldneſs 
to attack. the Roman troops ſo often victorious, beat 
a body of them, commanded by Fabius, and after 
having put them to the route, preſſed Friarius and 


Sornatius, two other of Lucullus's lieutenancy in. 
that country, with great. vigour... 


* Mithridates & ſuam manuam Cic. o leg, Manil. n. 24. 
jam confirmirat, & eorum qui ſe ex f Itaque tantum victus efficete po- 
ejus regno collegerant, & magnis ad- tuit, quantum incolumis nunquam 


ventitiis multorum regum & nationum eſt auſus optare. Nam cum ſe in 


copiis juvabatur. Hoc jam ferè fic regnum recepiſſet ſuum, non fuit eo 
fieri ſolere accepimus z. ut regum af- contentus, quod ei præter ſpem ac- 
flitze fortune facile multorum opes ciderat, ut eam, poſtea quam pulſus 


alliciant ad miſericordiam, maxime- erat, terram unquam attingeret : ſed: 


que eorum qui aut reges ſunt, aut vi- in exercitum veſtrum clarum atque 
vant in regno : quod regale iis nomen victorem impetum fecit. Cic. pro 
magnum & ſanctum eſſe videatur. /eg. Manil. n. 25, 
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(5) Lucullus at length engaged his ſoldiers to quit 
their winter quarters, and to go to their aid. But 
they arrived too late, Friarius had imprudently ven- 
tured a battle, in which Mithridates had defeated 
him, and killed him ſeven thouſand men; amongſt 
whom were reckoned an hundred and fifty centurions 
and twenty four tribunes “, which made this one of 
the greateſt loſſes the Romans had ſuſtained a great 
while, The army had been entirely defeated, but 
for a wound Mithridates received, which exceedingly 
alarmed his troops, and gave the enemy time to eſ- 
cape, Lucullus, upon his arrival, found the dead 
bodies upon the field of battle, and did not give or- 
ders for their interment: which ſtiH more exaſperated 
his ſoldiers againſt him. The ſpirit of revolt roſe 
ſo high, that without any regard for his character as 
general, they treated him no longer but with in- 
ſolence and contempt; and though he went from 
tent to tent, and almoſt from man to man, to con- 
jure them to march againſt Mithridates and Tigra- 
nes, he could never prevail upon them to quit the 
place where they were. They anſwered him bru- 
tally, that as he had no thoughts but of enriching 
himſelf alone out of the ſpoils of the enemy, he 
might march alone, and fight them if he thought fit, 


(s) A.M. 3937- Ant. ]. C. 67. 


* Quæ calamitas tanta fuit, ut eam ad aures J.. Luculli, non ex prælis 
nuntius, ſed ex ſermone rumor affetret. Cic. pro leg. Manil, n. 23. 
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SecT. IV. MrTurIDaTEs, taking advantage of the ail. 

cord which had ariſen in the Reman army, recovers all hi 
dominions. POMPEY is choſen to ſucceed Lucullus, 
He overthrows M1THRIDATES in ſeveral battles, "Thy 

latter flies in vain to V1GRANEs bis ſon in law for 
refuge, who is engaged in a war with his own ſan, 
PomPEY marches into Armenia againſt T1GRAN xs, 
who comes to him and ſurrenders W Weary if 
purſuing MiTHRIDATES to no purpoſe, he returns ini 
Syria, makes himſelf maſter of that kingdom, and put: 
an end to the empire of the Seleucides, He marche 
back to Pontus. PHARNACES makes the army revolt 
againſt» his father MiTaRIDATEs, who kills himſelf 
That prince's character. Pomety's expeditions int 
Arabia and Fudæa, where. he takes Feruſalem. After 
having reduced all the cities of Pontus, he returns 1 
Rome, and receives tbe honour of a triumph. 


ANIUS Acilius Glabrio and C. Piſo had been 
elected conſuls at Rome. The firſt had Bi. 
thynia and Pontus for his province, where Lucullus 
commanded, Ihe ſenate, at the ſame time, diſbanded 
Fimbria's legions, which were part of his army. Al 
this news augmented the diſobedience and inſolence d 
the troops in regard to Lucullus. WE SIR 
(z) It is true, his rough, auſtere, and frequent! 
haughty diſpoſition gave ſome room for ſuch uſage 
He cannot be denied the glory of having been one 
of the greateſt captains of his age; and of having 
had almoſt all the qualities that form a complet 
general, But the want of one diminiſhed the meint 
of all the reſt; I mean addreſs in winning the heat 
and making himſelf beloved by the ſoldiers, He un 
difficult of acceſs ; rough in commanding 3 car 
exaclitude, in point of duty, to an exceſs that made 
it odious; was enexorahle in puniſhing offences; and 
did not know how to conciliate eſteem by praiſes 4 
| | $5 rewal 


(e) Dion. Caſſ. I. xxxv. p. 7. 
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rewards beſtowed opportunely, an air of kindneſs and 
favour, and inſinuating manners, ſtill more efficacious 
than either gifts or praiſes. And what proves, that 
the ſedition of the troops was in a great meaſure his 
. own fault, was their being very docile and obedient 
under Pompey. | 

In conſequence of the letters Lucullus wrote to 
the ſenate, in which he acquainted them, that Mithri-- 
dates was entirely defeated, and utterly incapable of 
retrieving himſelf, commiſſioners had been nominated, 
to regulate the affairs of Pontus, as of a kingdom 
totally reduced. They were much ſurpriſed to find, 
upon their arrival, that far from being maſter of 
Pontus, he was not ſo much as maſter of his army, 


and that his own ſoldiers treated him with the utmoſt 
contempt, | 


The arrival of the conſul Acilius Glabrio ſtill added 


to their licentiouſneſs. * He informed them, that 
Lucullus had been accuſed at Rome of protracting 
the war for the ſake of continuing in command; 
that the ſenate had diſbanded part of h 

forbad them paying him any further obedience. So that 
he ſoon found himſelf almoſt entirely abandoned by 
the ſoldiers. Mithridates, taking advantage of this diſ- 
order,- had time to recover his whole kingdom, and to 
make ravages in Cappadocia, 75 F 


Whilſt the affairs of the army were in this condi- | 


tion, great noiſe was made at Rome againſt Lucullus. 
(4) Pompey was returned from putting an end to the 


war with the pirates, in which an extraordinary power 


had been granted. Upon this occaſion. one of 
the tribunes of the people, named Manilius, paſſed a 
„ FR. f | decree 

) A. M. 3938. Ant. J. C. 66. Plut in Pomp. p. 634. App. p. 238 
Dion. Caſſ. I. xxxvis 907 5 |: | 

In ipſo illo malo graviſſimaque modum ſtatuendum, veteri exemplo, 
belli offenſione, L. Lucullus qui ta- putaviſtis, partem militum, B jam 
men ahiqua ex parte tis incommodis ſtipendiis confectis erant, d. 
mederi fortaſſe potuiſſet, veſtro juſſu partem Glabrioni tradidit, Cic. pro 
coact us, quod imperii diuturnitati leg. Manil. n. 26. 
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decree to this effect: That Pompey, taking upon 


„ him the command of all the troops and province 
© which were under Lucullus, and adding to them 
« Bithynia, where Acilius commanded, ſhould be 
charged with making war upon the kings Mithri. 
dates and Tigranes, retaining under him all the 
* naval forces, and continuing to command at ſez 
& with the ſame conditions and prerogatives, as had 
& been granted him in the war againſt the pirates: 
% That is to ſay, that he ſhould have abſolute power 
* on all the coaſts of the Mediterranean, to thirty 
leagues diſtance from the ſea.” This was, in 
effect, ſubjecting the whole Roman empire to one 
man, For all the provinces which had not been 

ranted him by the firſt decree, Phrygia, Lycaonia, 
Salach. Cappadocia, Cilicia the higher, Colchis, and 
Armenia, were conferred upon him by this ſecond, 


Which included alſo all the armies and forces, with 


which Lucullus had defeated the two kings, Mithri- 
dates and Tigranes. f 

Conſideration for Lucullus, who was deprived of 
the glory of his great exploits, and in the place of 
whom a general was. appointed to ſucceed more to 
the honours of his triumph, than the command of 
his armies, was not, however, what gave the nobility 
and ſenate moſt concern, They were well convinced 
that great wrong was done him, and that his ſervices 
were -not treated with the gratitude they deſerved: 
But what gave them moſt pain, and they could not 
ſupport, was that high degree of power to which Pom- 
pey was raiſed, which they conſidered as a tyranny 
already formed. It is for this reaſon they exhorted each 
other in a particular, manner to oppoſe this decree, 

and not abandon their expiring liberty. £::4 
Czſar and Cicero, who were very powerful at Rome, 
ſupported Manilius, or rather Pompey,- with all their 
credit, It was upon this occaſion, the latter pro- 
nounced that fine oration before the people, entitled, 
Far the law of Manilius. After having demonſtrated, 
| | | | 2 
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in the two firſt parts of his diſcourſe, the neceſſity 
and importance of the war in queſtion, he proves, in 
the third, that Pompey is the only perſon capable 
of terminating. it ſucceſsfully. For this purpoſe; he 
enumerates the qualities neceſſary to form a general 
of an army, and ſhows that Pompey poſſeſſes them 
all in a ſupreme degree. He inſiſts principally up- 
on his probity, humanity, innocence of manners, in- 
tegrity, diſintereſtedneſs, love of the publick good: 
« Virtues, by ſo much the more neceſſary (ſays he) 
« as the * Roman name is become infamous and 
« hateful amongſt foreign nations, and our allies, in 
« effect of the debauches, avarice, and unheard-of 
ee oppreſſions of the generals and magiſtrates we ſend 
e amongſt them. + Inſtead of which, the wiſe, 
«© moderate, and irreproachable conduct of Pompey, 
cc will make him be regarded, not as ſent from 
« Rome, but deſcended from heaven, for the hap- 
<« pineſs of the people. We begin to believe, that 


« all which is related of the noble diſintereſt of 


&« thoſe ancient Romans is real and true; and that it 
&© was not without reaſon, under ſuch magiſtrates, 
e that nations choſe rather to obey the Roman people, 
than to command others.“ | 

Pompey was at that time the idol of the people, 
wherefore the fear of diſpleaſing the multitude kept 
thoſe grave ſenators ſilent, who had appeared ſo well 
inclined, and fo full of courage. The decree was au- 
thoriſed by the ſuffrages of all the tribes, and Pompey, 


though abſent, declared abſolute maſter of almoſt all 


Sylla 


* Difficile eſt dictu, Quirites, 


quanto in odio ſimus apud c#teras 
nationes, propter eorum, quos ad eas 
hoc anno cum imperio miſſimus, in- 
Jurtas ac libidines. Cic. pro leg. 
Max. n. 61. | 

+ Itaque omnes quidem nunc in 
his locis Cn. Pompeium, ficut ali- 
quem non ex hac urbe miſſum, ſed 
de cœlo delapſum intuentur. Nunc 


denique incipiunt etedere ſuiſſe ho- 


mines Romanos hac quondam abſti- 
nentia, quod jam nationibus ceteris 
incredibile ac falſo memorize 1 
vide batur. Nunc imperii noſtri ſplen- 


dor illis gentibus lucet: nunc intelli- 
- gunt, non fine cauſa majores ſuos 


tum, cum hac temperantia magiſtra- 
tus habebamus ſervire populo Roma- 
no, quam imperare aliis maluiſſe- 
Ibid. 2. 41. 1 3 
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Sylla had uſurped by arms, and by making a cruc} 
war upon his country. | 

(*) We muſt not imagine, ſays a very judicious 
hiſtorian, that either Czſar or Cicero, who took ſo 
much pains to have this law paſſed, ated from views 
of the publick good. Cæſar, full of ambition and 
great projects, endeavoured to make his court to the 
people, whoſe authority he knew was at that time 
much greater than the ſenate's: he thereby opened 
himſelf a way to the ſame power, and familiariſed the 
Romans to extraordinary and unlimited commiſſions: 
in heaping upon the head of Pompey ſo many fa- 
vours and glaring diſtinctions, he flattered himſelf, 
that he ſhould at Jength render him odious to the peo- 
ple, who would ſoon take offenſe at them. So that 
in lifting him up, he had no other deſign than to 
prepare a precipice for him. Cicero alle intended 
only his own greatneſs. It was his weakneſs to de- 
fire to lord it in the commonwealth, not indeed by 
guilt and violence, but by .the method of perſuaſion, 
Beſides his having the ſupport of Pompey's credit in 
view, he was very well pleaſed with ſhowing the no- 
bility and people, who formed two parties, and in a 
manner two republicks in the ſtate, that he was capa- 
ble of making the balance incline to the fide he 
eſpouſed. In conſequence, it was always his policy 
to conciliate equally both parties, in declaring ſome- 
times for the one, and ſometimes for the other. 

(y) Pompey, who had lately terminated the war 
with the pirates, was ſtill in Cilicia, when he re- 
ceived letters to inform him of all the people had 
decreed in his favour. When his friends, who were 
preſent, congratulated him, and expreſſed their joy, 
it is ſaid, that he knit his brows, ſtruck his thigh, 
and cried out, as if oppreſſed by, and ſorry for that 
new command; Gods, what endleſs labours am I devoted 

of t? 
(x) Dion. Caſſ. 1. xxxvi. p. 20, 21, 2 A. M. 393 8. Ant. J. C. 62. 


Mor in. Pomp. 634—636, Dion, Call, 1, xxxyi, p. 2225, Appian, 
238. ' 6 
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1% Had I not been more happy as a man unknown and 
inglorious? Shall J never ceaſe to mate war, nor ever 
have my arms off” my back? Shall 1 never eſcape the 
envy that perſecutes me, nor live at peace in the country 
with my wife and children * | 

This is uſually enough the —_— the ambi- 
tious, even of thoſe who are mo Co actu- 
ated by that paſſion, But however ſucceſsful the 
may be in impoſing upon themſelves, it ſeldom hap- 
pens that they deceive others, and the publick is far 
from miſtaking them. The friends of Pompey, and 
even thoſe who were moſt intimate with him, could 
not ſupport his diſſimulation at this time. For there 
was not one of them who did not know, that his 
natural ambition and paſſion for command, ſtill more 
inflamed by his difference with Lucullus, made him 
find a more exalted and ſenſible ſatis faction, in the 
new charge conferred upon him. And his actions 


ments. c | 

The firſt ſtep which he took upon arriving in the 
provinces of his government, was to forbid any obe- 
dience whatſoever to the orders of Lucullus. In his 


creed, - He diſcharged ſome from the penalties Lu- 
cullus had laid upon them; deprived others of- the 


Cy rewards he had given them; in ſhort, his ſole view 
ne- in every thing was to let the partiſans of Lucullus 

ſee, that they adhered to a man who had neither au- 
var thority nor power, (z) Strabo's uncle by the mother's 
re- ſide, highly diſcontented with Mithridates, for hav- 
had ing put to death ſeveral of his relations, to avenge 
cre himſelf for that cruelty, had gone over to Lucullus, 
0%, and had given up fifteen places in Cappadocia to him. 
gh, Lucullus loaded him with honours, and promiſed 
that to reward him as ſuch confiderable ſervices deſerved. 
oted Pompey, far from having any regard for ſuch juſt ang 
to? reaſonable engagements, which his Re wen oa had 
6e. 5 | entered 
plan. 


(z) Srab. I. xii. p. 357538. 
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ſoon. took off the maſk, and explained his real ſenti- 


march, he altered every thing his predeceſſor had de- 
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entered into ſolely from the view of the publick good, 
affected an univerſal oppoſition to them, and looked 
upon all thoſe as his enemies, who had contracded 
* friendſhip with Lucullus. | 
It is not uncommon for a ſucceſſor to endeavour to 
leſſen the value of his predeceflor's actions, in order 
to arrogate all honour to himſelf ; but certainly none 
ever carried that conduct to ſuch monſtrous exceſs a; 
Pompey did at this time. His great qualities and 
innumerable conqueſts are exceedingly extolled; but 
ſo baſe and odious a jealouſy ought to ſully, or rather 
totally eclipſe the glory of them. Such was the 
manner in which Pompey thought fit to begin. 
Lucullus made bitter complaints of him. Their 
common friends, in order to a reconciliation, con- 
certed an interview between them, It paſſed at firſt 
with all poſſible politeneſs, and with reciprocal marks 
of eſteem and amity. But theſe were only compli- 
ments, and a language that extended no farther than 
the lips, which coſts the great nothing. The heart 
ſoon explained itſelf, The converſation growing 
warm by degrees, they proceeded to injurious terms; 
Pompey reproaching Lucullus with his avarice, and 
Lucullus Pompey with his ambition, in which they 
ſpoke the truth of each other. They parted more 
incenſed, and greater enemies than before. 
Lucullus ſet out for Rome, whither he carried a 
great quantity of books, which he had collected in 
| his conqueſts, He put them into a library, which 
was open to all the learned and curious, .whom it 
drew about-him in great numbers. They were te. 
ceived at his houſe with all poſſible politeneſs and 
generoſity. The honour of a triumph was granted 
to Lucullus, but not without being long conteſted, 
(a] It was he who firſt brought cherries to Rome, 
which till then had been unknown in Europe. The) 
were called Ceraſus from a city of that name in Cap- 
padocia. | Tara 
5 | IR | Pompey 
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Pompey began, by engaging Phraates king of the 
Parthians in the Roman intereſt. He has been ſpoken 
of already, and is the ſame who was ſurnamed the 
God. He concluded an offenſive and defenſive alliance 
with him. He offered peace alſo to Mithridates; but 
that prince, believing himſelf ſure of the amity and 
aid of Phraates, would nut ſo much as hear it men- 
tioned, When he was informed that Pompey had 
prevented him, he ſent to treat with him, But Pom- 
pey having demanded by way of preliminary, that he 
ſhould lay down his arms, and give up all deſerters, 
thoſe propoſals were very near occalioning a mutiny 
in Mithridates's army. As there were abundance of 
deſerters in it, they could not ſuffer any thing to be 
ſaid upon delivering them up to Pompey; nor would 
the reſt of the army conſent to ſee themſelves weak- 
ened by the loſs of their comrades. Mithridates was 
obliged to tell them, that he had ſent his ambaſſadors 
only to inſpect into the condition of the Roman army ; 
and to ſwear that he would not make peace with the 
Romans either on thoſe or on any other conditions. 

Pompey having diſtributed his fleet in different 
ſtations, to guard the whole ſea between Phœnicia 
and the Boſphorus, marched by land againſt Mithri- 
dates, who had ſtill thirty thouſand foot, and two or 
three thouſand horſe; but did not dare however to 
come to a battle. That prince was encamped very 
ſtrongly upon a mountain, where he could not be 
forced ; but he abandoned it oh Pompey's approach, 
for want of water. Pompey immediately took poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, and conjecturing, from the nature of 
the plants and other ſigns, that there were abundance 
of ſprings within it, he ordered wells to be dug, and 
in an inſtant the camp had. water in abundance. 
Pompey could not ſufficiently wonder how Mithri. 
dates, for want of attention and curioſity, had been 
2 long ignorant of ſo important and neceſſary a re- 
ource. 
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Soon after he followed. him, encamped near him, 
and ſhut him up within good walls, which he car. 
ried quite round his camp. They were almoſt eight 
* leagues in circumference, and were fortified with 
good towers, at proper diſtances from each other, 
Mithridates, either through fear or negligence, ſuf. 
fered him to finiſh his works. He reduced him in con- 
ſequence to ſuch a want cf proviſions, that his troops 
were obliged to ſubſiſt upon the carriage beaſts in 
their camp. The horſes only were ſpared. After 
having ſuſtained this kind of ſiege for almoſt fifty days, 
Mithridates eſcaped 1 night, with all the beſt tooops 
of his army, having firſt ordered all the uſeleſs and 
fick perſons to be killed. 

Pompey immediately purſued him, came up with 
him near the Euphrates, encamped near him; and ap— 
prehending, that in order to eſcape, he would make 
haſte to paſs the river, he quitted his entrenchments, 

and advanced againſt him by night in order of battle, 
His deſign was only to ſurround the enemy, to prevent 
their flying, and to attack them at day-break the next 
morning. But all his old officers made ſuch intreaties 
and remonſtrances to him, that they determined him to 
fight without waiting till day ; for the night was not 
very dark, the moon giving light enough for diſtin- 
guiſhing objects, and knowing one another. Pompey 
could not refuſe himſelf to the ardour of his troops, 
and led them on againſt the enemy. The Barbarians 
were afraid to ſtand the attack, and fled immediately 
in the utmoſt conſternation. The Romans made a 
great ſlaughter of them, killed them above ten thou- 
ſand men, and took their whole camp. 

Mithridates, with eight hundred horſe, in the be- 
ginning of the battle, opened himſelf a way ſword in 
hand through the Roman army, and went off, But 
thoſe eight hundred horſe ſoon quitted their ranks and 
diſperſed, and left him with only three followers, of 
which number was Hypſicratia, one of his wives, a 


woman of maſculine courage and warlike boldneſs; 
2 | which 
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which occaſioned her being called Hypſicrates (x,) by 
changing the termination of her name from the femi- 
nine to the maſculine, She was mounted that day up- 
on a Perſian horſe, and wore the habit of a ſoldier of 
that nation. She continued to attend the king, with- 
out giving way to the fatigues of his long journies, or 
being weary of ſerving him, though ſhe took care of 
his horſe herſelf, till they arrived at a fortreſs, where 
the king's treaſures and moſt precious effects lay, 
There, after having diſtributed the molt magnificent 
of his robes to ſuch as were aſſembled about him, he 
made a preſent to each of his friends of a mortal poi- 
ſon, that none of them might fall alive into the hands 
of their enemies, but by their own confent, 

(y) That unhappy fugitive ſaw no other hopes for 
him, but from his ſon-.in law Tigranes. He ſent am- 
baſſadors to demand his permiſſion to take refuge in his 
dominions, and aid for the re-eſtabliſhment of his en- 
tirely ruined affairs. Tigranes was at that time at war 
with his ſon. He cauſed thoſe ambaſſadors to be ſciſed, 
and thrown into priſon, and ſet a price upon his fa- 
ther--in-law's head, promiſing an hundred * talents to 
whoſoever ſhould ſeize or kill him; under pretence, 
that it was Mithridates who had made his ſon take up 
arms againſt him; but in reality to make his court to 
the Romans, as we ſhall ſoon ſee. 

Pompey, after the victory he had gained, marched 
into Armenia Major againſt Tigranes, He found him 
at war with his ſon of his own name. We have ob- 
ſerved, that the king of Armenia had eſpouſed Cleo- 
patra, the daughter of Mithridates. He had three 
ſons by her, two of whom he had put to death without 
reaſon, The third, to eſcape the cruelty of ſo unna- 
tural a father, had fled to Phraates, king of Parthia, 
whoſe daughter he had married. His father-in-law 
carried him back to Armenia at the head of an army, 
where they beſieged Artaxata. But finding the place 

2 | very 


(x) Ultra feminam ferox. Tacit. (y) Plut, in Pomp. p. 636, 637, 
Plan. p. 242, Dion. Caſſ. 1, xxxvi. p. 25, 26. 
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very ſtrong, and provided with every thing neceſſary 
for a good defence, Phraates left him part of the army 
to carry on the ſiege, and returned with the reſt into 
his own dominions. Tigranes the father ſoon after 
fell upon the ſon with all his troops, beat his army 
and drove him out of the country. That young 
prince, after this misfortune, had deſigned to with- 
draw to his grandfather Mithridates. But on the way 
was informed of his defeat, and having loſt all hope 
of obtaining aid from him, he reſolved to throw him- 
ſelf into the arms of the Romans. Accordingly, he 
entered their camp, and went to Pompey to implore 
his protection. Pompey gave him a very good recep. 
tion, and was glad of his coming ; for being to carry 


the war into Armenia, he had occaſion for ſuch a guide 


as him. He therefore cauſed that prince to conduct 
him directly to Artaxata. 

T igranes, terrified at this news, and ſenſible that he 
was not in a condition to oppoſe ſo powerful an army, 
reſolved to have recourſe to the generoſity and clemen. 
cy of the Roman general, He put the ambaſſadors 
ſent to him by Mithridates into his hands, and fol. 
lowed them directly himſelf, Without taking any 
precaution, he entered the Roman camp, and went to 
ſubmit his perſon and crown to the diſcretion of Pom- 
pey and the Romans, * He ſaid, that of all the Ro. 
mans, and of all mankind, Pompey was the only per- 


ſon in whoſe faith he could confide; that in whatſo. 


ever manner he ſhould decide his fate, he ſhould be 
ſatisfied : that he was not aſhamed to be conquered by 
a man, whom none could conquer; and that it was no 
diſhonour to ſubmit to him, whom fortune had made 
ſuperior to all others, +46 

When he arrived on horſeback near the entrench- 


* Mox ipſe ſupplex & præſens ſe vel adverſam vel ſecundam, cujus 
regnumque ditioni ejus permiſit, auctor ille eſſet, fortunam, tolera. 
præfatus: neminem alium neque bilem futuram, Non eſſe turpe a 
Romanum neque ullius gentis eo vinci, quem vincere eſſet nefas: 
virum ſuturum fuiſſe, cujus ſe fi- neque ei inhoneſtè aliquem ſum- 
dei commiſſurus foret, quam Cn. mitti, quem fortuna ſuper omnes 


ment 


Pompeium. Proinde omnem fibi extuliſſet. Vel. Paterc. I. ii. c. 37. 
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J ment of the camp, two of Pompy's lictors came 
0 out to meet him, and ordered him to diſmount and 
er enter on foot; telling him that no ſtranger had ever 
| been known to enter a Roman camp on horſeback. 
25 Tigranes obeyed, ungirt his ſword, and gave it to the 
1 lictors,; and after, when he approached Pompey, 
1 taking off his diadem, he would have laid it at his 
0 feet, and proſtrated himſelf to the earth to embrace 
wal his knees. But Pompey ran to prevent him, and 
he taking him by the hand, carried him into his tent, 
ore made him fit on the right, and his ſon, the young fl 
ep⸗ Tigranes, on the left ſide of him. He after referred 1 
1 hearing what he had to ſay to the next day, and in- : 
105 vited the father and ſon to ſup with him that evening. 
N The ſon refuſed to be there with his father; and as 
he had not ſhowed him the leaſt mark of reſpet du- 4 
he ring the interview, and had treated him with the ſame | 
ny indifference as if he had been a ſtranger, Pompey 1 
4 was very much offended at that behaviour. He did 4 
"A not, however, entirely neglect his intereſts in deter- | 
"RY mining upon the affair of Tigranes, After having 
any condemned Tigranes to pay the Komans * fix thou- 
it to ſand talents for the charges of the war he had made | 
"= againſt them without cauſe, and to relinquiſh to them 
Ro. all his conqueſts on that ſide of the Euphrates, he | 
per- decreed, that he ſhould reign in his ancient kingdom | 
. Armenia Major, and that his ſon ſhould have Gordi- | 
d be ana and Sophena, two provinces upon the borders of | 
d by Armenia, during his father's life, and all the reſt of 
2 his dominions after his death; reſerving, however, to 
abt the father, the treaſures he had in Sophena, without 
which it had been impoſſible for him to have paid the 
nch- Romans the ſum Pompey required of him, ; 
0 the father was well ſatisfied with theſe conditions, ; 
tolera which till left him a crown, But the ſon, who had | 
rpe ad entertained chimerical hopes, could not reliſh a decree 
2 which deprived him of what had been promiſed him. 


He was even ſo much diſcontented with it, that 
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wanted to eſcape, in order to have excited new troy- 
bles. Pompey, who ſuſpected his deſign, ordered 
| him to be always kept in view; and upon his abſo— 
= lutely refuſing to conſent that his father ſhould with. 
draw his treaſures from Sophena, he cauſed him to be 
put into priſon. Afterwards having diſcovered, that 
he ſollicited the Armenian nobility to take up arms, 
1 and endeavoured to engage the Parthians to do the 
ns | ſame, he put him amongſt thoſe he reſerved for his 
| triumph, 
Some time after, Phraates, king of the Parthians, 
ſent to Pompey, to claim that young prince as his 
ſon-in-law; and to repreſent to him, that he ought 
to make the Euphrates the boundary of his conqueſts, 
' Pompey made anſwer, that the younger Tipranes 
j was more related to his father than his father-in law; 
| and that as to his conqueſts, he ſhould give them ſuch 
| bounds as reaſon and juſtice required ; but without 
being preſcribed them by any one. 

When Tigranes had been ſuffered to poſſeſs him- 
ſelf of his treaſures in Sophena, he paid the fix thou- 
ſand talents, and beſides that, gave every private ſol- 
dier fifty * drachmas, a + thouſand to a centurion, 
and ten thouſand to each 4 tribune ; and by that libe- 
rality obtained the title of friend and ally of the 
Roman people, This had been pardonable, had he 
not added to it abject behaviour and ſubmiſſions un- 
worthy of a king. | 

Pompey gave all Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, and 
added to it Sophena and Gordiana, which he had de- 
ſigned for young Tigranes, | LT] 
(a) After having regulated every thing in Armenia, 
Pompey marched northwards in purſuit of Mithri- 
dates. Upon the banks of the & Cyrus he found the 
Albanians and Iberians. two powerful nations, fituate 
between the Caſpian and Euxine ſeas, who endeavour- 


[ 
1 
g 
| 


ed 

(4) Plut. in Pomp. p. 637. Dion. Caſſ. l. XX WI. p. 28—33. Appiat- 
24, 25. | 

4 2 abou 225, + About 251, fterling. t About 2509). feerling 


& Called Cyrnus alſo by ſome authors, 
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ref Albanians to demand peace. He granted it, and 
* paſſed the winter in their country. 8 
* (e) The next year he took the field very early againſt 
he the Iberians. his was a very warlike nation, and 
lat had never been conquered. It had always retained its 
A liberty, during the time that the Medes, Perſians, 
* and Macedonians, had alternately poſſeſſed the em- 
his pire of Aſia, Pompey found means to ſubdue this 
people, though not without very conſiderable difficul- 
* ties, and obliged them to demand peace. The king 
Th of the Iberians ſent him a bed, a table, and a throne, 
tht all of maſly gold; deſiring him to accept thoſe pre- 
2 ſents as earneſts of his amity. Pompey put them into 
WK the hands of the quæſtors for the publick treaſury, 
5 2 He alſo ſubjected the people of Colchis, and made 
4 their king Olthaces priſoner, whom he afterwards led 
ut in triumph. From thence he returned into Albania, 
to chaſtiſe that nation for having taken up arms again, 
m. whilſt he was engaged with the Iberians and people of 
4 Colchis. ä 
vj The army of the Albanians. was commanded by 
o, Coſis, the brother of king Orodes. That prince, as 
e ſoon as the two armies came to blows, confined him- 
he ſelf to Pompey, and ſpurring furiouſly up to him 
he darted his javelin at him. But Pompey received him 
in. fo vigorouſly with his Tpear, that it went through his 
body, and laid him dead at his horſe's feet. The 
od Albanians were overthrown, and a great ſlaughter was 
"of made of them. This victory obliged king Orodes to 
| buy a ſecond peace upon the ſame terms with that he 
ia, bad made with the Romans the year before, at the 
* price of great preſents, and by giving one of his ſons 
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ed to ſtop him; but he beat them, and obliged the 


as an hoſtage for his obſerving it better than he had 
done the former. | 

Mithridates, in the mean time, had paſſed the win- 
ter at Dioſcurias, in the north-eaſt of the Euxine ſea, 
Early in the ſpring he marched to the Cimmerian Boſ- 
Phorus, through ſeveral nations of the Scythians, 
ſome 
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ſome of which ſuffered him to paſs voluntarily, ang 
others were obliged to it by force. The kingdom of 
the Cimmerian Boſphorus is the ſame now called Crim. 
Tar.ary, and was at that time a province of Mithri— 
dates's empire, He had given it as an appennage to 
one of his ſons, named Machares. But that young 
prince had been ſo vigorouſly handled by the Romans, 
whilſt they beſieged dinope, and their fleet was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Euxine ſea, which lay between that city 
and his kingdom, that he had been obliged to make a 
peace with them, and had inviolably obſerved it till 
then. He well knew that his father was extremely 
diſpleaſed with ſuch conduct, and therefore very much 
apprehended his preſence. In order to a reconcilia- 
tion, he ſent ambaſladors to him upon his route, who 
repreſented to him, that he had been reduced to act 
in that manner, contrary to his inclination, by the 
neceſſity of his affairs. But finding that his father 
would not hearken to his reaſons, he endeavoured to 
ſave himſelf by ſea, and was taken by veſlels ſent ex- 
preſsly by Mithridates to cruiſe in his way. He choſe 
rather to die than fall into his father's hands, 
Pompey having terminated the war in the North, 
and ſeeing it impoſſible to follow Mithridates in the 
remote country into which he had retired, led back 
his army to the ſouth, and on his march ſubjected 
Darius, king of the Medes, and Antiochus, king of 
Comagena. He went on to Syria, and made himſelf 
maſter of the whole empire. Scaurus reduced Cœlo— 
ſyria and Damaſcus, and Gabinius all the reſt of the 
country, as far as the 'Tygris; they were his lieute- 
nant-generals. (F) Antiochus Aliaticus, ſon of An- 
tiochus Euſebes, heir of the houſe of the Seleucides, 
who, by Lucullus's permiſſion, had reigned four years 
in part of that country, of which he had taken poſle!- 
fion when Tigranes abandoned it, came to ſollicit him 
to re-eſtabliſh him upon the throne of his anceſtors, 
But Pompey refuſed to give him audience, and de- 
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im of all his dominions, which he made a 

id | ppg" roy Thus, whilſt Tigranes was left in 

a oſſeſſion of Armenia, who had done the Romans 

1. — hurt, during the courſe of a long war, Anti- 
5 ochus was dethroned, who had never committed the 1 
to jeaſt hoſtility, and by no means deſerved ſuch treat- f 
1p ment. The reaſon given for it was, that the Romans | 
8, had conquered Syria under Tigranes 3 that it was not | 
. juſt that they ſhould loſe the fruit of their victory 4 1 
ty that Antiochus was a prince, who had neither the | 
* courage nor capacity neceſſary for the defence of the 

all country; and that to put it into his hands, would be 

ly to expoſe it to the perpetual ravages and incurſions of 

ch the Jews, which Pompey took care not to do. In 

la- conſequence of this way of reaſoning, Antiochus loſt 
ho his crown, and was reduced to the neceſſity of paſſing \ 
act his life as a private perſon. (g) In him ended the empire 4 
the of the Seleucides, after a duration of almoſt two hun- 
der dred and fifty years. ; 5 
to During theſe expeditions of the Romans in Aſia, 
_ great revolutions happened in Egypt. The Alexan- | 

oe drians, weary of their king Alexander took up arms, 

and after having expelled him, called in Ptolomæus 

th, Auletes to ſupply his place. That hiſtory, will. be 
the treated at large in the enſuing article, 1 
ack ) Pompey afterwards went to Damaſcus,. where 1 
ted he regulated Aer affairs relating to Egypt and Ju- | 
of dea. During his reſidence there, twelve crowned 1 
felf heads went thither to. make their court to him,. and | 
lo- were all in the city at the ſame time. | 
the (i) A fine contention between the love of a-father | 
ud and the duty of a ſon. was ſeen at this time, a very | 
\n- extraordinary conteſt in thoſe days, when: the moſk 
des, horrid murders. and. parricides frequently opened the | 
_ way to thrones. Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia, 
- voluntarily refigned the crown in. favour of. his ſon, ; 


and put the diadem on his head in the preſence of 
H 5 Pompey. 
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Pompey. The moſt ſincere tears flowed in abundance 
from the eyes of the truly afflicted ſon, for what other; 
woud have highly rejoiced. It was the ſole occaſion 
in which he thought diſobedience allowable ; and he 
would have * perſiſted in refuſing the ſcepter, if Pom- 
pey's orders had not interfered, and obliged him at 
length to ſubmit to paternal authority. T his is the 
ſecond example Cappadocia has inſtanced of ſo gene- 
| rous a diſpute. We have ſpoken in its place of the 
| like conteſt between the two Ariarathes, 

As Mithridates was in poſſeſſion of ſeveral ſtrong 
places in Pontus and Cappadocia, Pompey judged it 
neceſſary to return thither in order to reduce them, 
He made himſelf maſter of almoſt all of them, is 
conſequence upon his arrival, and afterwards win- 
tered at Aſpis, a city of Pontus. | 

Stratonice, one of Mithridates's wives ſurrendered 
a caſtle of the Boſphorus, which ſhe had in her keep- 
ing, to Pompey, with the treaſures concealed in it, 
demanding only for recompence, if her ſon Xiphares 
ſhould fall into his hands, that he ſhould be reſtored 
| to her. Poinpey accepted only ſuch of thoſe preſents 

as would ſerve for the ornaments of temples. When 
Mithridates knew what Stratonice had done, to re- 
venge her facility in ſurrendering that fortreſs, which 
he conſidered as a treaſon, he killed Xiphares in his 
mother's ſight, who beheld that ſad ſpectacle from the 
other fide of the ſtrait. 

Caina, or the new city, was the ſtrongeſt place in 
Pontus, and therefore Mithridates kept the greateſt 
part of his treaſures, and whatever he had of greateſt 
value, in that place, which he conceived impregnable. 
Pompey took it, and with it all that Mithridates had 
left in it. Amongſt other things were found ſecret 
memoirs, written by himſelf, which gave a very good 
light into his character. In one part he had noted 
down the perſons he had poiſoned, amongſt whom 
were his own ſon Ariarathes, and Alcæus of Sardis; 
the lattcr, becauſe he had carried the prize in the 2 

| | rio 

* Nec ullum finem tam egre- triz voluntati avQoritas Pompel 
gium certamen khabuidet niſi pa- adfuiflet, Val. Mas. 
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riot race againſt him. What fantaſtical records were 
theſe! Was he afraid that the public and poſterity 
ſhould not be informed of his monſtrous crimes, and 
his motives for committing them? 

(4) His memoirs of * ings were alſo found there 
which Pompey cauſed to be tranſlated into Latin b 
Lenzus, a good grammarian, one of his freedmen 
and they were afterwards made publick in that Jan- 
guage, For amongſt the other extraordinary qualities 
of Mithridates, he was very {kilful in medicines. It 
was he who invented the excellent antidote, which 
ſtill bears his name, and from which phyſicians have 
experienced ſuch effects, that they continue to uſe it 
ſucceſsfully to this day. | | 
(.) Pompey, during his ſtay at Aſpis, made ſuch 
regulations in the affairs of the country, as the ſtate 


of them would admit. As ſoon as the ſpring teturn- 


ed, he marched back into Syria for the ſame purpoſe, 
He did not think it adviſeable to purſue Mitaridates 
in the kingdom of Boſphorus, whither he was return- 
ed. To do that, he muſt have marched round the 
Euxine ſea with an army, and paſſed through many 
countries, either inhabited by barbarous nations, or 
entirely deſert; a very dangerous enterpriſe, in which 
he would have run great riſque of periſhing. So that 
all Pompey could do, was to poſt the Roman fleet in 
ſuch a manner, as to intercept any convoys that might 
be ſent to Mithridates, He believed, by that means, 
he ſhould be able to reduce him to the laſt extremity ; 
and ſaid, on ſetting out, that he left Mithridates more 
formidable enemies than the Romans, which wcre 
hunger and neceſſity. | 
What carried him with ſo much ardour into Syria 
was his exceſſive and vain-glorious ambition to puſh 
his conqueſts as far as the Red-ſea, In Spain, and 
before that in Africa, he had carried the Roman arms 
H 6 as 


(k) Plin. I. xxv. c. 20. () A. M. 3940. Ant. J. C 64. Joſephs 
ntiq, I. xiv.c. 5, 6. Plut. in Fomp. p. 639—641. , Dion, Caſ. I. xxxvis 
p- 34-36. Appian. p. 246-251. 
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as far as the weſtern ocean on both ſides of the ſtrai 
of the Mediterranean, In the war againſt the Alba— 
nians, he had extended his conqueſts to the Caſpian 
ſea, and believed there was nothing wanting to his 
glory, but to puſh them on as far as the Ked-ſea, 
Upon his arrival in Syria, he declared Antioch and 
Seleucia, upon the Orontes, free cities, and continued 
his march towards Damaſcus; from whence he de- 
ſigned to have gone on againſt the Arabians, and af. 
terwards to have conquered all the countries to the 
Red-ſea, But an accident happened, which oblig«d 
him to ſuſpend all his projects, and to return into 
Pontus. | 

Some time before, an embaſſy came to him from 
Mithridates, king of Pontus, who demanded peace, 
He propoſed, that he ſhould be ſuffered to retain his 
hereditary dominions, as Tigranes had been, upon 
condition of paying a tribute to the Romans, and re- 
ſigning all other provinces. Pompey replied, that 
then he ſhould alſo come in perſon, as Tigranes had 
done, Mithridates could not conſent to ſuch a mean- 
neſs, but propoſed ſending his children, and ſome of 
his principal friends. Pompey would not agree to 
that. The negociation broke up, and Mithridates 
applied himſelf to making preparations for war with 
as much vigour as ever. Pompey, who received ad- 
vice of this activity, judged it neceſſary to be upon 
the ſpot, in order to have an eye to every thing, For 
that purpoſe, he went to paſs ſome time at Amiſus, 
the ancient capital of the country. There, through 
the juſt puniſhment of the gods, ſays Plutarch, his 
ambition made him commit faults, which drew upon 
him the blame of all the world. He had publickly 
charged and reproached Lucullus, that ſubſiſting the 
war, he had diſpoſed of provinces, given rewards, de- 
creed honours, and acted in all things as victors are not 
accuſtomed to act, till a war be ſinally terminated; and 
now fell into the ſame inconſiſtency himſelf. For he 
diſpoſed of governments, and divided the ae” 
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of Mithridates into provinces, as if the war had been 
at an end. But Mithridates ſtill lived, and every thing 
was to be apprehended from a prince inexhauſtible in 
reſources, whom the greateſt defeats could not diſcon- 
cert, and whom loſſes themſelves ſeemed to inſpire 
with new courage, and to ſupply with new forces. At 
that very time, when he was believed to be en- 
tirely ruined, he actually meditated a terrible invaſion 
into the very heart of the Roman empire with the 
troops he had lately raiſed. . 

1 in the diſtribution of rewards, gave Ar- 
menia Minor to Dejotarus, prince of Galatia, who 
had always continued firmly attached to the Roman 
intereſts during this war, to which he added the title 
of king. It was this Dejotarus, Who, by always per- 
ſiſting, out of gratitude, in his adherence to Pompey, 
incurred the reſentment of Cæſar, and had occaſion 
for the eloquence of Cicero to defend him. 

He made Archelaus alſo high prieſt of the Moon, 
who was the ſupreme goddeſs of the Comanians, and 
gave him the ſovereignty of the place, which con- 
tained at leaſt fix thouſand perſons, all devoted to the 


worſhip of that deity. I have already obſerved, that 


this Archelaus was the ſon of him, who had com- 
manded in chief the troops ſent by Mithridates into 
Greece in his firſt war with the Romans, and who, 
being diſgraced by that prince, had, with his ſon, 
taken refuge amongſt them. They had always, from 
that time, continued. their firm adherents, and had 
been of great uſe to them in the wars of Aſia, The 
father being dead, the high-prieſthood of Comana 
wo given to the ſon, ia recompence for the ſervices of 
Oth. 6 

During Pompey's ſtay in Pontus, Aretas, king of 
Arabia Petræa; took the advantage of his abſence to 
make incurſions into Syria, which very much diſtreſſed 
the inhabitants. Pompey returned thither. Upon 
his way he came to the place where lay the dead bodies 
of the Romans killed in the defeat of Triarius. 12 

cauſe 
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cauſed them to be interred with great ſolemnity, which 
gained him the hearts of his ſoldiers. From thence 
he continued his march towards Syria, with the view 
of executing the projects he had formed for the war of 
8 but important advices interrupted thoſe de- 
igns. 

"Though Mithridates had loſt all hopes of peace, 
after Pompey had rejected the overtures he had cauſed 
to be made to him; and though he ſaw many df his 
ſubjeAs abandon his party, far from loſing courage, he 
had formed the deſign of croſſing Pannonia,, and paſ- 
| ſing the Alps to attack the Romans in Italy itſelf, as 
Hannibal had done before him : a project more bold 
than prudent, with which his inveterate hatred and 
blind diſpair had inſpired him. A great number of 
neighbouring Scythians had entered themſelves in his 
ſervice, and conſiderably augmented his army. He 
had ſent deputies into Gaul to ſollicit that people to 
join him, when he ſhould approach the Alps. As 
great paſſions are always credulous, and men eaſily 
flatter themſelves in what they ardently defire, he was 
in hopes that the flame of the revolt among the ſlaves 
in Italy and Sicily, perhaps ill extinguiſhed, might ſud- 
denly rekindle upon his preſence: that the pirates 
would ſoon repoſleſs themſelves of the empire of the 
ſea, and involve the Romans in new difficulties; and 
that the provinces, oppreſſed by the avarice and cru- 
elty of the magiſtrates and generals, would be fond 
of throwing off the yoke by his aid, under which they 
had ſo long groaned. Such were the thoughts that he 
revolved in his mind, | 

But as to execute this project, it was neceſſary to 
march five hundred leagues, and traverſe the coun- 
tries now called Little Tartary, Moldavia, Wallachia, 
Tranſylvania, Hungary, Stiria, Carinthia, Tirol, and 
Lombardy, and paſs three great rivers, the Boryſthenes, 
Danube, and Po: the idea alone of ſo rude and 
dangerous a march, threw his army into ſuch a ter- 
rour, that, to prevent, the execution of his deſign, 
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they conſpired againſt him, and choſe Pharnaces his 
ſon king, who had been active in exciting the ſoldiers 
to this revolt. Mithridates then, feeing himſelf aban- 
doned by all the world, and that even his ſon would 
not ſuffer him to eſcape where he could, retired to his 
apartment, and after having given poiſon to ſuch of 
his wives and daughters as were with him at that time, 
he took the ſame himſelf ; but when he perceived that 
it had not its effect upon him, he had: recourſe to his 
ſword. The wound he gave himſelf not ſufficing, 
he was obliged to defire a Gauliſh ſoldier to put-an 
end to his life. Dion ſays, he was killed by his own 
ſon. 4 

(m) Mithridates had reigned fixty years, and lived 
ſeventy-two. His greateſt fear was to fall into the 
hands of the Romans, and to be led in triumph. To 
prevent that misfortune, he always carried poiſon about 
him, in order to eſcape that way if other means 
ſhould fail. The apprehenſion he was in, leſt his 
ſon, ſhould d-liver him up to Pompey, occaſioned 
his taking the fatal refolution he executed fo ſud- 
denly, It was generally. ſaid, the reaſon that the 
poiſon did not kill him, was his having taken an- 
tidotes fo much, that his conſtitution was proof 
againſt it. But this is believed an errour, and 
that it is impoſſible any remedy ſhould be an 
univerſal antidote againſt all the different ſpecies of 
poiſon, | | 

Pompey was at Jericho in Pa'eſtine, whither the 
differences between Hyrcanus and Ariſtobulus, of 
which we have ſpoken elſewhere, had carried him, 
when he received the firſt news of Michridates's 
death. It was brought him by expreſſes diſpatched 
on purpoſe from Pontus with letters from his lieute- 
nants, Thoſe expreſſes arriving with their lances 
crowned with laurels, which was cuſtomazy only 
when they brought advice of ſome victory, or news 
ef great importance and advantage, the army was 
very 


() AM. 3947. Ant. J. C. 63. 
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very eager and ſollicitous to know what it was, A; 
they had only began to form their camp, and had not 
erected the tribunal, from which the general 
harangued the troops,' without ſtaying to raiſe one 
of turf, as was uſual, becauſe that would take up too 
much time they made one of the packs of their carriage 
horſes, upon which Pompey mounted without cere. 
mony. He acquainted them with the death of 
Mithridates and the manner of his killing himſelf, 
that his ſon Pharnaces ſubmitted himſelf and domi. 
nions to the Romans, and thereby that tedious war 
which had endured ſo long, was at length terminated, 
This gave both the army and general great ſubje to 
rejoice, E F 

Such was the end of Mithridates ; a prince, ſays * 
an hiſtorian, of whom it is difficult either to ſpeak 
or be ſilent: full of activity in war, of diſtinguiſhed 
courage; ſometimes very great by fortune, and 
always of invincible reſolution ; truely a general in 
his prudence and counſel, and a ſoldier in action 
and danger ; a ſecond Hannibal in his hatred of the 
Romans. 

Cicero ſays of Mithridates, that after Alexander 
he was the the greateſt king: (u) Ille rex poft Alexan- 
drum maximus. It is certain, that the Romans never 
had ſuch a king in arms againſt them. Nor can we 
deny that he had his great qualities, a vaſt extent 
of mind, that aſpired at every thing; a ſuperiority 
of genius, capable of the greateſt undertakings ; a 
conſtancy of ſoul, that the ſevereſt misfortunes could 
not depreſs; an induſtry and bravery, inexhauſtible 
in reſources, and which, after the greateſt loſſes, 
brought him again on the ſtage, on a ſudden, more 
powerful and formidable than ever. I cannot, how. 
ever, believe, that he was a conſummate ads: 

i that 
(2) Academ. Quæſt. I. iv. n. 8. 

Vir neque filendus neque di- dux, miles manu: odio in Roma» 

- gendus fine cura: bello acerrimus; nos  Annibal, Ve. Paterc. I. it, 
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that idea does not ſeem to reſult from his actions. 
He obtained great advantages at firſt; but againſt 
generals, without either merit or experience, When 
Sylla, Lucullus, and Pompey, oppoſed him, it 
does not appear he acquired any great honour, 
either by his addreſs in poſting himſelf to advantage, 
by his preſence of mind in unexpected emergency, 
or intrepidity in the heat of action. But ſhould we 
admit him to have all the qualities of a great captain, 
he could not but be conſidered with horrour, when 
we reflet upon the innumerable murders and par- 
ricides of his reign, and that inhuman cruelty, 
which regarded neither mother, wives, children, nor 
friends, and which ſacrificed every thing to his 
inſatiable ambition, 

(o) Pompey being arrived in Syria, went directly 
to Damaſcus, with deſign to ſet out from thence to 
begin at length the war with Arabia, When Aretas 
the king of that country, ſaw him upon the point of 
entering his dominions, he ſent an embaſly to make 
his ſubmiſſions. | 

The troubles of Judza employed Pompey ſome 
time, He returned afterwards into Syria, from 
whence he ſet out for Pontus. Upon his arrival at 
Amiſus, he found the body of Mithridates there, 
which Pharnaces his ſon had ſent to him; no doubt, 
to convince Pompey by his own eyes of the death of an 
enemywho had occationed him ſo many difficulties and 
fatigues. He had added great preſents, in order 
to incline him in his favour, Pompey accepted the 
preſents ; but for the body of Mithridates, looking 
upon their enmity to be extinguiſhed in death, he did 
it all the honours due to the remains of a king, 
lent it to the city of Sinope to be interred there with 
the kings of Pontus his anceſtors who had long been 
buried in that place, and ordered the ſums that were 
neceſſary for the ſolemnity of a royal funeral. F 

n 
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In this laſt journey he took poſſeſſion of all the 
places in the hands of thoſe, to whom Mithridates 
had confided them. He found immenſe riches in 
ſome of them, eſpecially at Telaurus, where part of 
Mithridates's moſt valuable effects and precious 
jewels were kept: his principal arſena] was alſo 
in the ſame place. Amongſt thoſe rich things 
were two thouſand cups of onyx, ſet and adorned 
with gold ; with ſo prodigious a quantity of all kinds 
of plate, fine moveables, and furniture of war for 
man and horſe, that it coſt the quæſtor or treaſurer 
of the army, thirty days entire in taking the inventory 
of them. 

Pompey granted Pharnaces the kingdom of Bof. 
Phorus, in reward of his parricide, declared him the 
friend and ally of the Roman people, and marched 
into the province of Aſia, in order to winter at Ephe- 
ſus. He gave each of his ſoldiers fifteen Hundred 
drachmas (about 37]. ſterling.) and to the officers 
according to their ſeveral poſts. The total ſum to 
which his liberalities amounted, all raiſed out of the 
ſpoils of the enemy was ſixteen thouſand talents; 
that is to ſay, about two million, four hundred thouſand 
pounds; beſides which, he had twenty thouſand more 
(three millions) to put into the treaſury at Rome, upon 
the day of his entry. 

2 His triumph continued two days and was celebrated 
with extraordinary magnificence. Pompey cauſed 
three hundred and twenty-four captives of the higheſt 
diſtinction to mareh before his chariot : among 
whom were Ariſtrobulus, king of Judæa, with his ſon 
Antigonus; Olthaces, king of Colchus; Tigranes, the 
ſon of Tigranes king of Armenia; the ſiſter, five ſons 
and two daughters of Mithridates. For want of that 
king's perſon, his throne, ſceptre, and gold buſto of 
eight cubits, or twelve feet, in height, were carried 
in triumph. | 

BO OR 
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SECT, I, PToLEMZUs AULETES had been placed upon 
the throne of Egypt in the room of ALEXANDER. He 
is declared the friend and ally of the Roman people by 
the credit of Ceſar and Pompey, which" he purchaſes 
at à very great price. In conſequence, he loads his 
ſubjects with impoſts. He is expelled the throne. The 
Alexandrians make his daughter BERENICE gueen. He 
goes to Rome, and by money obtains the voices of the 
heads of the commonwealth for his re-ęſtabliſpment. 
He is oppoſed by an oracle of the Sibyl's; notwith/tand- 
ing which, GrABIN1IUS ſets him upon the , throne by 
force of arms, where he remains till his death, The 
famous CLEOPATRA, and her brother, very young, 
ſucceed him. | 


(a) E have ſeen in what manner Ptolomæus 

Auletes aſcended the throne ot Egypt. 
Alexander, his predeceſſor, upon his being expelled 
by his ſubjects, withdrew to Tyre, where he died 
ſome time after. As he left no itue, nor any other 
legitimate prince of the blood royal, he made the 
Roman people his heirs, The ſenate, for the reaſons 
I have repeated elſewhere, did not judge it proper, 
at 


(a) A. M.3939. Ant. J. C. 63. Vol. IX, 
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at that time, to take poſſeſſion of the dominions, 
left them by Alexander's will; but to ſhow that they 
did not renounce their right, they reſolved to cal! 
in part of the inheritance, and ſent deputies to Tyre 
to demand a ſum of money left there by that king 
at his death, p 

The pretenſions of the Roman people were under 
no reſtrictions; and it had been a very inſecure eſta. 
bliſhment to poſſeſs a ſtate to which they believed they 
had ſo juſt a claim; unleſs ſome means were found to 
make them renounce it. All the kings of Egypt 
had been friends and allies of Rome. To get bim. 
ſelf declared an ally by the Romans, was a certain 
means to his being authentically acknowledged king 
of Egypt by them, But by how much the more 
important that qualification was to him, ſo much 
the more difficult was it for him to obtain it. His 
predeceſſor's will was ſtill freſh in the memory of 
every body: and as princes are ſeldom pardoned for 
defects, which do not ſuit their condition, though 
they are often ſpared for thoſe that are much more 
hurtful, the ſurname of player on the flute, which he 
had drawn upon himſelf, had ranked him as low in 
the eſteem of the Romans, as before in that of the 
Egyptians. 

(b) He, did not, however, deſpair of ſucceſs in his 
undertakings. Al] the methods, which he took for 
the attainment of his end, were along time ineffec- 
tual ; and it is likely they would always have been 
ſo, if Cæſar had never been conſul. That ambitious 
ſpirit, who believed all means and expedients ju 
that conduced to his ends, being immenſely in debt, 
and finding that king diſpoſed to merit by money 
what he could not obtain by right, ſold him the al- 
liance of Rome, at as dear a price as he was willing 
to buy it; and received for the purchaſe, as well for 


himſelf as for Pompey, whoſe credit was neceſſaty v 


him 
(3) Sueton. in Jul, Cf, c. live Dion. Cal, I. xxxix. p. 97. Sub! 
vii. p. 796, 
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him for obtaining the People's conſent almoſt, ſix 
$, thouſand talents, that is to ſay, almoſt nine hundred 
thouſand pounds, At this price he was declared the 
friend and ally of the Roman people. 

(e) Though that prince's yearly revenues were twice 
the amount of this ſum, he could not immediately 
raiſe the money, without exceedingly over taxing his 
ſubjects. They were already highly diſcontented by 
his not claiming the iſle of Cyprus, as an ancient ap- 
pennage of Egypt, and in caſe of refuſal, declaring 
war againſt the Romans. In this diſpoſition the ex- 
traordinary impoſts he was obliged to exact, having 
finally exaſperated them, they roſe with ſo much vio- 
lence, that he was forced to fly for the ſecurity of his 
life. He concealed his route ſo well, that the Egyp- 
tians either believed, or feigned to believe, that he 
had periſhed, . They declared Berenice, the eldeſt 
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His of his three daughters, queen, though he had two 
5 ſons, becauſe they were both much younger than 
or her, | 

gh (d) Ptolemy, however, having landed at the iſle 


of Rhodes, which was in his way to Rome, was in- 
formed that Cato, who after his death was called 
Cato of Utica, was alſo arrived there ſome time be- 
fore. That prince, being glad of the opportnnity to 
confer with him upon his own affairs, ſent- immedi- 
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his ately to let him know his arrival; expecting that he Aj 
for would come directly to viſit him. We may here ſee 1 
e- 


an inſtance of Roman grandeur, or rather haughtineſs. 
Cato ordered him to be told, that if he had any 
thing to ſay to him, he might come to him if he 


juſt thought fit. Cato did not vouchſafe ſo much as to 
lebt, riſe, when Ptolemy entered his chamber, and ſaluting 
him only as a common man, bade him fit down. 
e Als 


The king though in ſome confuſion upon this reception 
could not but admire, how ſo much haughtineſs and 
ſtate could unite in the ſame perſon with the ſimpli- 
city and modeſty that appeared in his habit and all his 

þ equipage 
(c) A. M. 3946. Ant. J. C. 58 (4) Plut. in Cato Utic. 776, 
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equipage. But he was very much ſurpriſed, when, 
upon explaining himſelf, Cato blamed him in dire& 
terms, for quitting the fineſt kingdom in the world, 
to expoſe himſelf to the pride and inſatiable avarice of 
the Roman grandees, and to ſuffer a thouſand indigni. 
ties. He did not ſcruple to tell him, that though he 
| ſhould ſell all Egypt, he would not have ſufficient to 
ſatisfy their avidity. He adviſed him therefore to re. 
turn to Egypt, and reconcile himſelf with his ſubjects; 
adding, that he was ready to accompany him thither, 
and offering him his mediation and good offices, 

Ptolemy, upon this diſcourſe, recovered as out of 
a dream, and havtng maturely conſidered what the 
wiſe Roman had told him, perceived the error he had 
committed 1n quitting his kingdom, and entertained 
thoughts of returning to it. But the friends he had 
with him, being gained by Pompey to make him go 
to Rome (one may eaſily gueſs with what views) dil. 
ſuaded him from following Cato's good council. He 
had time enough to repent it, when he found himſelf 
in that proud city reduced to ſollicit his buſineſs from 
gate to gate like a private perſon. 

(e) Cæſar, upon whom his principal hopes were 
founded, was not at Rome: he was at that time 
making war in Gaul. But Pompey who was there 
gave him an apartment in his houle, and omitted no- 
thing to ſerve him. Beſides the money he had te- 
ceived from that prince, in conjunction with Cæſar, 
Ptolemy had formerly cultivated his friendſhip by 
various ſervices, which he had rendered him during 
the war with Mithridates, and had maintained eight 
thouſand horſe for him in that of Judæa. Having 
therefore made his complaint to the ſenate of the re- 
bellion of his ſubjects, he demanded that they ſhould 
oblige them to return to their obedience, as the Ro- 
mans were engaged to do by the alliance granted 
him. Pompey's faction obtained him ther compli» 

ance, 


fe) Dion. Caſ. 1, xxxix. p. 97, 98. Plin. I. xxxiii. c. 10. Cic, ad Tan 
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, ance, The conſul Lentulus, to whom Cilicia ſepa. 
; rated from Egypt only by the coaſt of Syria, had fallen 
, by lot, was charged with the re-eſtabliſhment of 
| Ptolemy upon the throne. | 


0 /) But before his conſulſhipexpired, the Egyptians 
10 having been informed that their king was not dead as 
0 they believed, and that he was gone to Rome, ſent 
# thither a ſolemn embaſly, to juſtify the revolt before 
te ſenate. That embaſly conſiſted of more than an 
r, hundred perſons, of whom the chief was a celebrated 

philoſopher, named Dion, who had conſiderable friends 
of at Rome. Ptolemy, having received advice of this, 
he found means to deſtroy moſt of thoſe ambaſſadors, 


ac either by poiſon or the ſword, and intimidated thoſe ſo 
much, whom he could neither corrupt nor kill, that 
they were afraid either to acquit themſelves of their 
commiſſion, or to demand juſtice for ſo many mur- 
ders. But as all the world knew this cruelty, it 
made him as highly odious as he was before con- 
temptible: and his immenſe profuſions, in gaining 
the pooreſt and moſt ſelf-intereſted ſenators, became 
ſo publick, that nothing elſe was talked of throughout 
the city, 

80 e a contempt of the laws, and ſuch an 
exceſs of audacity, excited the indignation of all the 
perſons of integtity in the ſenate, M. Favonius the 
ſtoick philoſopher was the firſt in it, who declared 
himſelf againſt Ptolemy. Upon his requeſt it was 
eſolved, that Dion ſhould be ordered to attend, in 
brder to their knowing the truth from his own 
outh. But the king's party, compoſed of that of 
bompey and Lentulus, of ſuch as he had corrupted 
ith money, and of thoſe who had lent him ſums to 


ould orrupt others, acted ſo openly in his favour, that Dion 
* 1d not dare to appear; and Ptolemy, having cauſed 
nte im alſo to be killed ſome ſmall time after, though he 


ho did the murder was accuſed juridically, the king 
Was 
YA. M. 3947. Ant. J. C. 57. 
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was diſcharged of it, upon maintaining, that he had 


juſt cauſe for the action. * the 
Whether that prince thought, that nothing further ſhi 
at Rome demanded his preſence, or apprehended re. to 
ceiving ſome affront, hated as he was, if he continued wh 
there any longer, he ſet out from thence ſome few — 
days after, and retired to Epheſus, into the temple ] 
of the goddeſs, to wait there the deciſion of his ew 
deſtiny, | of 
His affair, in effect, made more noiſe than ever at It u 
Rome, One of the tribunes of the people, named that 
C. Cato, an active, enterpriſing young man. who re: e 
did not want eloquence, declared himſelf, in frequent \ 
harangues, againſt Ptolemy and Lentulus, and was ſena 
hearkened to by the people with ſingular pleaſure and aw 
extraordinary applauſe. It ha 
(g) In order to put anew ſcheme in motion, he waited N 
till the new conſuls were elected, and as ſoon as Len- it hz 
tulus had quitted that office, he propoſed to the peo- ra | 
ple an oracle of the Siby}'s, which imported: /f a l 2 
ting of Egypt, having occaſion for aid, * to jau, a 
you ſhall not refuſe him your amity but, however, jun N 
ſhall not give him any troops; for if you do, you will _ 
ſuffer and hazard much. nf 
The uſual form was to communicate this kind of - 1 
oracles firſt to the ſenate, in order that it might be a 
examined, whether they were proper to be divulged. 1 15 
But Cato, apprehending that the king's faction might 72 
occaſion the paſſing a reſolution there to ſuppreſs this ae 0 
which was ſo oppoſite to that prince, immediately . ar 
preſented the prieſts, with whom the ſacred boos, bays 
were depoſited to the people, and obliged them, by . 
the authority, which his office of tribune gave him, to a ag 
expoſe what they had found in them to the publick, P Th 
without demanding the ſenate's opinion. debat 
This was a new ſtroke of thunder to Ptolemy 2nd = 
Lentulus. The words of the Sybil were too exprels oaks 
not to make all the impreſſion upon the vulgar, which Cie? 


che 


(C A. M. 3948. Ant. J. C. 56. 
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their enemies deſired. So that Lentulus, whoſe conſul- 
ſhip wasexpired, not being willing to receive the affront 
to his face, of having the ſenate's decree revoked, by 
which he was appointed to re. inſtate Ptolemy, ſet out 
immediately for his province, in quality of proconſul. 
He was not deceived. Some days after, one of the 
new conſuls, named Marcellinus, the declared enemy 
of Pompey, having propoſed the oracle to the ſenate, 
it was decreed, that regard ſhould be had to it, and 
that it appeared dangerous for the commonwealth to 
re-eſtabliſh the king of Egypt by force, 5 
We muſt not believe there was any perſon in the 
ſenate ſo ſimple, or rather ſo ſtupid, to have any 
faith in ſuch an oracle. Nobody doubted, but that 
it had been contrived for the preſent 9 and 
was the work of ſome ſecret intrigue of policy. But 


2d 
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ted it had been publiſhed and approved in the aſſembly of 
26 the people, credulous and ſuperſtitious to exceſs, and 
mg the ſenate could paſs no other judgement upon it. 
70 This new incident obliged Ptolemy to change his 
J meaſures. Seeing that Lentulus had too many ene- 
* mies at Rome, he abandoned the decree, by which 
will he had been commiſhoned for his re-eſtabliſhment, 

and demanded by Ammonius his ambaſſador, whom 
do he had left at Rome, that Pompey ſhould be appointed 
, , to execute the ſame commiſſion ; becauſe it not being 
11 poſſible to execute it with open force, upon account 
N of the oracle, he judged with reaſon, that it was ne- 
_ ceſlary to ſubſtitute, in the room of force, a perſon of 
wo. great authority, And Pompey was at that time at 
** the higheſt pitch of his glory, from his ſucceſs in 
, l having deſtroyed Mithridates, the- greateſt and moſt 
i powerful king Aſia had ſeen ſince Alexander. 

J 


The affair was deliberated upon in the ſenate, and 
debated with great vivacity by the different parties that 
roſe up in it. (5) The difference of opinions cauſed 
leveral fittings to be loſt without any determination. 
Cicero never quitted the intereſt of Lentulus his inti- 

Vol. X. I mate 
4 (+) Cic. ad Famil. I. i. epiſt. 7, 
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mate friend, who during his conſulſhip, had infinitely 
contributed to his being recalled from baniſhmeng, 
But what means was there to render him any ſervice 
in the condition things ſtood ? And what could that 
proconſu} do againſt a great kingdom, without uſin 

the force of arms, which was expreſsly forbad by the 
oracle? In this manner thought people of little wit 
and ſubtilty, that were not uſed to conſider things in 
different lights. The oracle only prohibited giving 
the king any troops for his re-eſtabliſhment. Could 
not Lentulus have leſt him in ſome place near the 
frontiers, and went however with a good army to be- 
ſiege Alexandria. After he had taken it he might 
have returned, leaving a ſtrong gartiſon in the place, 
and then ſent the king thither, who would have found 
all things diſpoſed for his reception without violence 
or troops. This was Cicero's advice; to confirm 
which, I ſhall repeat his own words, taken from a 
letter written by kim at that time to Lentulus. “ You 
ce are the beſt judge (ſays he) as you are maſter of 
« Cilicia and Cyprus, of what you can undertake and 
« effect. If it ſeems praQticable for you to take Alex- 
c andria, and poſſeſs yourſelf of the reſt of Egypt, 
« jt is without doubt, both for your own and the 
c honour of the commonwealth, that you ſhould go 
cc thither with your fleet and army, leaving the king 
cc at Ptolemais, or in ſome other neighbouring place; 
«« in order. that after you have appeaſed the revolt, 
ce and left good garriſons where neceſſary, that prince 


ce may ſafely return thither. * In this manner you will con(1 
ce re-inſtate him, according to the ſenate's firſt decree, lively 
& and he be reſtored without troops, which our zealots to ſig 
« aſſure us is the ſenſe of the Sibyl.” Would one be- WA © cole 
lieve that a grave magiſtrate, in an affair ſo important deter; 
as that in the preſent queſtion, ſhould be capable of h 

an evaſion, which appears ſo little conſiſtent with the Oca' 

| F integrity 
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Ita fore ut per te reſtituatur, eee eee homines religiob | 
quemadmodum initio ſenatus cen- Sibllæ placere dixerunt. i 
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integrity and probity upon which Cicero valued him- 
ſelf? It was becauſe he reckoned the oracle only 
pretended to be the Sybil's, as indeed it was, that is to 
ſay, a mere contrivance and impoſture, 

Lentulus, ſtopped bz the difficulties of that enter- 
priſe, which were great and real, was afraid to engage 
in it, and took the advice Cicero gave him in the con- 
cluſion of his letter, where he repreſented : “ "That 
« all ® the world would judge of his conduct from the 
« event: that therefore he had only to take his 
&« meaſures ſo well, as to aſſure his ſucceſs, and that 
« gtherwiſe he would do better not to undertake it.“ 
Gabinius, who commanded in Syria in the quality 
of proconſul, was - leſs apprenenſive and cautious, 
Though every proconſul was prohibited by an expreſs 
Jaw to quit his province, or declare any war whatſoever, 
even upon the neareſt borderer, without an exprels 
order of the ſenate, he had marched to the aid of Mi- 
thridates, prince of Parthia, expelled Media by the 
king his brother, which kingdom had fallen to him 
by diviſion. (1) He had already paſſed the Euphrates 
with his army for that purpoſe, when Ptolemy joined 
him with letters from Pompey, their common friend and 
patron, who had very lately been declared conſul for the 
year enſuing. By thoſe letters he conjured Gabinius to 
do his utmoſt -in favour of the propoſals that prince 
ſnould make him, with regard to his re-ſtabliſhnent in 
his kingdom, However dangerous that conduct might 
be, the authority of Pompey, and ſtill more, the hope of 
conſiderable gain, made Gabinius begin to w ver, The 
lively remonſtrances of Antony, who ſought occaſions 
to ſignalize himſelf, and was beſides inclined to pleaſe 
Ptolemy, whoſe intreaties flattered his ambition, fu ly 
determined him. This was the famous Mark Antony, 
who afterwards formed the ſecond triumvirate with 


Octavius and Lepidus. Gabinius had engaged him to 


| [ 2 = follow 
(i) A. M. 3949. Ant. J. C. 55. ppian. in Syr. p. 120. & in Parch. 
p. 35 Plut in. Anton. p. 916, 9 7 ; 
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mate friend, who during his conſulſhip, had infinitely 
contributed to his being recalled from baniſhmenz, 
But what means was there to render him any ſervice, 
in the condition things ſtood ? And what could that 


proconſu} do againſt a great kingdom, without uſin 


the force of arms, which was expreſsly forbad by the 
oracle? In this manner thought people of little wit 


and ſubtilty, that were not uſed to conſider things in 


different lights. The oracle only prohibited giving 


the king any troops for his re-eſtabliſhment. Could 
not Lentulus have left him in ſome place near the 
frontiers, and went however with a good army to be- 
ſiege Alexandria, After he had taken it he might 
have returned, leaving a ſtrong garriſon in the place, 
and then ſent the king thither, who would have found 
all things diſpoſed for his reception without violence 
or troops. This was Cicero's advice; to confirm 
which, I ſhall repeat his own words, taken from a 
letter written by kim at that time to Lentulus, ** You 


« are the beſt judge (ſays he) as you are maſter of 


« Cilicia and Cyprus, of what you can undertake and 


« effect. If it ſeems praQticable for you to take Alex · 


« andria, and poſſeſs yourſelf of the reſt of Egypt, 
« jt is without doubt, both for your own and the 
% honour of the commonwealth, that you ſhould go 
ce thither with your fleet and army, leaving the king 
< at Ptolemais, or in ſome other neighbouring place; 
« in order, that after you have appeaſed the revolt, 
c and left good garriſons where neceſſary, that prince 
ce may ſafely return thither. * In this manner you will 
c re-inſtate him, according to the ſenate's firſt decree, 
& and he be reſtored without troops, which our zealots 
« aſſure us is the ſenſe of the Sibyl.” Would one be- 
lieve that a grave magiſtrate, in an affair ſo important 
as that in the preſent queſtion, ſhould be capable of 
an evaſion, which appears ſo little conſiſtent with the 
| c integrity 
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ly integrity and probity upon which Cicero valued him- 
it, ſelf? It was becauſe he reckoned the oracle only 
de, pretended to be the Sybil's, as indeed it was, that is to 
nat ſay, a mere contrivance and impoſture. 

ng Lentulus, ſtopped bz the difficulties of that enter- 
the priſe, which were great and real, was afraid to engage 
wit in it, and took the advice Cicero gave him in the con- 
in cluſion of his letter, where he repreſented : “ "That 
ny « all ® the world would judge of his conduct from the 
uld « event: that therefore he had only to take his 
the &« meaſures ſo well, as to aſſure his ſucceſs, and that 
be- « otherwiſe he would do better not to undertake it.“ 
ght Gabinius, who commanded in Syria in the quality 
ce, of proconſul, was - leſs apprenenſive and cautious, 
und Though every proconſul was prohibited by an expreſs 
nce la to quit his province, or declare any war whatſoever, 
Irm even upon the neareſt borderer, without an exprels 
ma order of the ſenate, he had marched to the aid of Mi- 
Y ou thridates, prince of Parthia, expelled Media by the 
r of king his brother, which kingdom had fallen to him 
and by diviſion, (7) He had already paſſed the Euphrates 
lex- with his army for that purpoſe, when Ptolemy joined 
vpt, him with letters from Pompey, their common friend and 
the atron, who had very lately been declared conſul for the 
d co ear enſuing. By thoſe letters he conjured Gabinius to 
king es his utmoſt in favour of the propoſals that prince 
ace; hould make him, with regard to his re- ſtabliſh nent in 
volt, Nis kingdom. However dangerous that conduct might 
rince ee, the authority of Pompey, and ſtill more, the hope of 
will onſiderable gain, made Gabinius begin to w ver, The 
cree, wely remonſtrances of Antony, who ſought occaſions 
alots o ſignalize himſelf, and was beſides inclined to pleaſe 
e be- colemy, whoſe intreaties flattered his ambition, tu.ly 
rtant Netermined him. This was the famous Mark Antony, 
le of ho afterwards formed the ſecond triumvirate with 
h the ctavius and Lepidus. Gabinius had engaged him to 
grit] 1 . 1+ follow 
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follow him into Syria, by giving him the command 
of his cavalry. The more dangerous the enterprise 
the more right Gabinius thought he had to make Pio. 


lemy pay dear for it. The latter, who found no dif. 


ficulty in agreeing to any terms, offered him for himſelf 
and the army ten thouſand talents, or fifteen hundred 
thouſand pounds, the greateſt part to be advanced im. 
mediately in ready money, and the reſt as ſoon as he 
ſhould be re-inſtated, Gabinius accepted. the offer 
without heſitation, 

(4 Egypt had continued under the government of 
queen Berenice. As ſoon as ſhe aſcended the throne 
the Egyptians had ſent to offer the crown and Berenice 
to Antiochus Aſiaticus in Syria, who on his mother 
Selena's fide, was the neareſt heir male. The ambaſ. 
ſadors found him dead, and returned : they brought 
an account, that his brother Seleucus, ſurnamed Cy. 
bioſactes, was ſtill alive, The ſame offers were made 
to him, which he accepted. He was a prince of mean 
and ſordid inclinations, and had no thoughts but of 
amaſſing money. His firſt care was to cauſe the body 
of Alexander the Great, to be put into a coffin of 
glaſs in order to ſeiſe that of gold, in which it had 
lain untouched till then. This action, and many 
others of a like nature, having rendered him equally 
odious to his queen and ſubjects, ſhe cauſed him to be 
ſtrangled ſoon after. He was the laſt prince of the 
race of the Seleucides. She afterwards eſpouſed Ar- 
chelaus, high-prieſt, of Comana in Pontus, who called 
himſelf the ſon of the great Mithridates, though in 
effect, only the ſon of that prince's chief general. 

(1) Gabinius, after having re-paſſed the Euphrates, 
and croſſed Paleſtine, marched directly into Egypt. 
W hat was moſt to be feared in this war, was the way 
by which they muſt neceſſarily march to Peluſium. 
For they could not avoid paſſing plains, covered with 


ſands 
k) Strab, I. xii. p. 538. Id. J. xvii, p. 794—796. Dion. I. III. 
p. 2 117. Cie. in Piſon. n. 49, 50. n has % Aut, in Anus. 
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ſands of ſuch a depth as was terrible to think on, and 
ſo dry, that there was not a fingle drop of water, the 
whe length of the moors of Serbonida, Antony, 
who was ſent before with the horſe, not only ſeiſed- 
the paſſes, but having taken Peluſium, the key of 
Egypt on that fide, with the whole garriſon, he made 
the way ſecure for the reſt of the army, and gave his 
general great hopes of the expedition. 

The enemy found a conſiderable advantage in the 
of defire of glory which poſſeſſed Antony. For Pto- 
lemy was no ſooner entered Peluſium, than, out of 
the violence of his hate and reſentment, he would 
her have put all the Egyptians in it to the ſword, But 
Antony who rightly judged, that that act of cruelty 


4 would revert upon himſelf, oppoſed it, and prevented 
Sy Ptolemy from executing his deſign. In all the battles 


and encounters which immediately followed one ano- 


ade ) 

can ther, he not only gave proofs of his great valour, but 
wy diſtinguiſhed himſelf by all the conduct of a great 
ody gencral, 

7 As ſoon as Gabinius received advice of Antony's 
had good ſucceſs, heentered the heart of Egypt. It was 
any in winter, when the waters of the Nile are very low, 


the propereſt time in conſequence for the conqueſt of 


1 it. Achelaus, who was brave, able, and experienced, 
the did all that could be done in his defence, and diſputed 
Ar. his ground very well with the enemy. After he quit- 
led ted the city, in order to march againſt the Romans, 
** when it was neceſſary to encamp and break ground 


for the entrenchments, the Egyptians, accuſtomed to 
live an idle and voluptuogs lite, raiſed an outcry, that 
Archelaus ſhould employ the mercenaries in ſuch work 
at the expence of the publick. What could be ex- 
pected from ſuch troops in a battle? They were, in 
effect, ſoon put to the route, Archelaus was killed 
fighting valiantly. Antony, who had been his par- 
ticular friend and gueſt, having found his body upon 
the held of battle, adorned it in a royal manner, and 
ſolemnized his obſequies, with great magnificence. By 

#7 14 this 
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this aCtion he left behind him a great name in Alex. tho 

andria, and acquired amongſt the Romans, who ſerve; and 

with him in this war, the reputation of a man of fin. the 

| gular valour and exceeding generoſity. EXC 

; Egypt was ſoon reduced, and obliged to receive cou 

Auletes, who took entire poſſeſſion of his dominions, ] 

1 In order to ſtrengthen him in it, Gabinius left him to « 
Ii ſome Roman troops for the guard of his perſon, he 

| | Thoſe troops contracted at Alexandria the manner; pro 
and cuſtoms of the country, and gave into the luxury for 
and effeminacy which reigned there in almoſt every the 

| City, Auletes put his daughter Berenice to death, for hor 

| having worn the crown during his exile ; and after. plo 

6 wards got rid, in the ſame manner, of all the rich hav 

1 perſons who had been of the adverſe party to him, fro! 
| i He had occaſion for the confiſcation of their eſtates to tell 
| | make up the ſum he had promiſed to Gabinius, to we 

ö whoſe aid he was indebted for his re- eſtabliſnment. tud 

(mn) The Egyptians ſuffered all theſe violences with- ( 

out murmuring. But ſome days after, a Roman ſol- of t 

7 dier having accidentally killed a cat, neither the ſeat 1 

| of Gabinius, nor the authority of Ptolemy, could pre- He 

1 vent the people from tearing him to pieces upon the and 

: ſpot, to avenge the inſult done to the gods of the the! 

| country ; for cats were of that number, Ver; 

() Nothing further is known in relation to the liſe (for 

of Ptolemy Auletes, except that C. Rabirius Poſthu- teer 

mus, who had either lent him, or cauſed to be lent the 

him, the greateſt part of the ſums he had borrowed whe 

at Rome, having gone to him, in order to his being ms 

paid when he was entirely fe- inſtated, that prince gave Al 

him to underſtand that he diſpaired of ſatisfying bim, put 

unleſs he would conſent to take upon him the care of (v) A 


his revenues, by which means he might re-imburſe 
himſelf by little and little with his own hands. The 
unfortunate creditor having accepted that offer out of 
fear of loſing his debt if he refuſed it, the king ſoon 


- found a colour for cauſing him to be impriſoned, 
though 


(m) Diod, Sic. I. i. p. 74+ 75. (a) Cic. pro Rabir, Poſth. 
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though one of the oldeſt and deareſt of Cæſar's friends, 
and though Pompey was in ſome meaſure ſecurity, for 
the debt, as the money was lent, and the obligations 
excuted in his preſence, and by his procurement, in a 
country-houſe of his near Alba. 

Rabirius thought himſelf too happy in being able 
to eſcape from priſon and Egypt, more miſerable than 
he went thither. To complete his diſgrace, he was 
proſecuted in form as ſoon as he returned to Rome, 
for having aided Ptol: my in corrupting the ſenate, 7 
the ſums he had lent him for that uſe; of having diſ- 
honoured his quality of Roman knight, by the em- 
ployment he had accepted in Egypt; and, laſtly, of 
having ſhared in the money which Gabinius brought 
from thence, with whom it was alledged, he had a 
fellow-feeling. Cicero's diſcourſe in his defence, which 
we {til] have, is an eternal monument of the ingrati= 
tude and perfidy of this unworthy king. | 

() Ptolemy Auletes died in the peaceable poſſeſſion 
of the kingdom of Egypt, about four years after his 


re-cſtabliſlhment. He left two ſons and two daughters. 


He gave his crown to the eldeſt ſon and daughter, 
and ordered by his will, that they ſhould marry toge- 
ther, according to the cuſtom of that houſe, and go- 
vern jointly. And becaule they were both very young 
(for the daughter, who was the eldeſt, was only feven- 
teen years of age) he left them under the tuition of 
the Roman ſenate. This was the famous Cleopatra, 
whoſe hiſtory it remains for us to relate, (p) We find 
the people appointed Pompey the young king's guar- 
dian, who ſome years after ſo baſely ordered him to be 
put to death, 


(+) A. M. 3953. Ant. J. C. 51. Cæſar. de Bello Civ. 1 ili. (p) Eutrop. I. vi. 
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ECT, II. PorhiNus and ACHILLAS, miniſters of the 
young king, expel CLEOPATRA. She raiſes troops to 
re-e/tabliſh herſelf. PourkEx, after having been over. 
thrown at Phar falia, retires into Egypt. He is aſl. 
ſinated there, CAS AR, who purſued him, arrives at 
Alexandria, where he is informed of his death, which 
he ſeems to lament. He endeaucurs to reconcile the 
brother and ſiſter, and for that purpoſe ſends fir 
CLEOPATRA, of whom' he ſoon becomes enamoured, 
Great Commotions ariſe at Alexandria, and ſeveral bat. 
tles are fought between the Egyptians and Cxsar'; 
troops, wherein the latter have almoſt always the ad- 
vantage. The king having been drowned in flying 
after a ſea-fight, all Egypt ſubmits to CxSar. He 
* CLEOPATRA, with her younger brother upon the 
throne, and returns to Rome, 


(2) | Sh TTLE is known of the beginning of Cleo- 
patra's and her brother's reign. That prince 
was a minor, under the tuition of Pothinus the eu— 
nuch, and of Achillas the general of his army. Thoſe 
two miniſters, no doubt, to engroſs all affairs to them- 
1cives, had deprived Cleopatra, in the king's name of 
th. ſhare in the ſovereignty left her by the will of 
Auletes, Injured in this manner, ſhe went into Syria 
and Paleſtine, to raiſe troops in thoſe countries, in 
order to aſſert her rights by force of arms. 
It was exactly at this conjuncture of the difference 
between the brother and ſiſter, that Pompey, aſter 
having loſt the battle of Pharſalia fled to Egypt; 
conceiving, that he ſhould find there an open and aſ- 
ſured aſylum in his misfortunes, He had been the 
protector of Auletes, the father of the reigning king, 
and it was ſolely to his credit he was indebted for his 
re-eſtabliſhment. He was in hopes of finding the ſon 
'f! * grateful, and of being powerfully aſſiſted by him. 
| | W hen 
1 7) A. M. 3956. Ant. J. C. 48. Plut, in Pomp. p. 659—662. Id. in 


Cz1. p. 730, 731. Appian. de Bel. Civ. p. 480-484. Cl, de Pel. 
Civ. I. iii. Diod, I. xl, p. 200-206. 
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When he arrived, Ptolemy was upon the coaſt with 
his army, between Peleuſium and mount Caſius, and 
Cleopatra at no great diſtance, at the head of her 
troops alſo. Pompey, on approaching the coaſt, ſent 
to Ptolemy to demand permiſſion to land, and enter 
his kingdom. 

The two miniſters, Pothinus, and Achillas, conſult- 
ed with Theodotus, the rhetorician, the young king's 
przceptor, and with ſome others, what anſwer they 
ſhould make; Pompey in the mean time waited the 
reſult of that council, and choſe rather to expoſe him=- 
ſelf to the deciſion of three unworthy perſons, who 
governed the prince, than to owe his ſafety to Cæſar, 
who was his father-in-law, and the greateſt of the 
Romans. This council differed in opinion ; ſome. 
were for receiving him, others for having him told to 
ſeck a retreat elſewhere. Theodotus approved neither 
of theſe methods, and diſplaying all his eloquence, 
undertook to demonſtrate, that there was no other 
choice to be made, than that of ridding the world 
of him. His reaſon was, becauſe if they received 
him, Cæſar would never forgive the having aſſiſted 
his enemy : if they ſent him away without aid, and 
affairs ſhould take a turn in his favour, he would not 
fail to revenge himſelf upon them for their refuſal. 
That therefore there was no ſecurity for them, but in 
Pang him to death, by which means they would 
gain Cæſar's friendſhip, and prevent the other from 
ever doing them any hurt: for, ſaid he, according to 
the proverb, Dead men do not bite. | 

This advice carried it, as being, in their ſenſe, the 
wiſeſt and moſt ſafe. Septimius, a Roman officer in 
the ſervice of the king of Egypt, and.ſome others, 
were Mg with putting it into execution. They 
went to take Pompey on board a ſhallop, under the 
pretext that great veſſels could not approach the ſhore 
without difficulty. The troops were drawn up on the 
ſea-ſide, as with deſign to do honour to Pompey, with 
Ptolemy at their head. The perfidious Septimius ten- 
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dered his hand to Pompey in the name of his maſter, 
and bade him come to a king, his friend, whom he 
ought to regard as his ward and ſon. Pompey then 
embraced his wife Cornelia, who was already in tears 
for his death; and after having repeated theſe verſes 
of Sophocles, Every man who enters the court of a ty. 
rant becomes his ſlave, though free before, he went into 
the ſhallop. hen they ſaw themſelves near the 
ſhore they ſtabbed him before the king's eyes, cut off 
his head, and threw his body upon the ſtrand, where 
it had no other funeral than what one of his freed-men 
gave it with the aſſiſtance of an old Roman, who was 
there by chance. They raiſed him a wretched funeral. 
pile, and covered him with ſome fragments of an old 
wreck, that had been driven aſhore there. 

Cornelia had ſeen Pompey ' maſſacred before her 
eyes. It is eaſier to imagine the condition of a woman 
in the height of grief from ſo tragical an object, than 
to deſcribe it. 'I hoſe who were in her galley, and in 
two other ſhips in company with it, made the coaſt 
reſound with the cries they raiſed, and weighing an- 
chor immediately, ſet fail before the wind, which 
blew freſh as ſoon as they got out to ſea: this pre- 
vented the Egyptians, who were getting ready to chaſe 
them from purſuing their deſign. 

Cæſar made all poflible haſte to arrive in Egypt, 
whither he ſuſpeted Pompey had retired, and where 
he was in hopes of finding him alive, That he might 
be there the ſooner, he carried very few troops with 
him; only eight hundred horſe, and three thouſand 
two hundred foot, He left the reſt of his army in 
Greece and Aſia Minor, under his lieutenant-generals, 
with orders to make all the advantages of his victory 
it would admit, and to eſtabliſh his authority in all 
thoſe countries. * As for his perſon, confiding in his 
reputation and the ſucceſs of his arms at — 

| k an 


Cæſar confiſus fama rerum nem ſibi locum tutum fore exiſt- 
teſtarum, infirmis auxiliis profi- mabat. Cz/, 
ciſei non dubitaverat; atque om- 
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and reckoning all places ſecure for him, he made no 
ſcruple to land at Alexandria with the few people he 
he had. He was very nigh paying dear for his te- 


merity. 


Upon his arrival he was informed of Pompey's 


death, and found the oy in great confuſion. Theo- 
dotus, believing he ſhould do him an exceeding plea- 


ſure, preſented him the head of that illuſtrious fugi- 


tive. He wept at ſeeing it, and turned away his eyes 
from a ſpectacle that gave him horrour, He even 
caufed it to be interred with all the uſual ſolemnities, 
And the better to expreſs his eſteem for Pompey, and 
the reſpect he had for his memory, he received with 


great kindneſs, and loaded with favours all who had 


adhered to him then in Egypt; and wrote to his friends 
at Rome, that the higheſt and moſt grateful advantage 
of his victory was to find every day ſome new occa- 
ſion to preſerve the lives, and do ſervices to ſome citi- 
zens, who had bor'n arms againſt him, | 

The commotions increaſed every day at Alexan- 
dria, and abundance of murders were committed 
there; the city having neither law nor government, 
becauſe without a maſter, Ceſar, perceiving that 
the ſmall number of troops with him were far from 
being ſufficient to awe an inſolent and ſeditious po- 
pulace, gave orders for the legions he had in Aſia to 
march thither, It was not in his power to leave Egypt, 
becauſe of the Eteſian winds, which in that country 


blow continually in the dog-days, and prevent all veſ- 


ſels from quitting Alexandria; thoſe winds are then 
always full north. Not to loſe time, he demanded 
the payment of the money due to him from Auletes 
and took cognizance of the difference between Ptole- 
my and his ſiſter Cleopatra. 

We have ſeen, that when Cæſar was conſul for the 
hrſt time, Auletes had gained him, by tne promiſe of 
ſix thouſand talents, and by that means had ailured 
himſelf of the throne, and been declared the friend and 
ally of the Romans, 08 had paid him only a 
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her preſence would be more perſuaſive than any advo- 
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part of that ſum, and had given him an obligation for 
the remainder, 

Cæſar therefore demanded what was unpaid, which 
he wanted for the ſubſiſtence of his troops, and ex- 
acted with rigour,, Pothinus, Ptolemy's firſt miniſter, 
employed various ſtratagems to make this rigour ap. 
pear ſtill greater than it really was. He plundered the 
temples of all the gold and ſilver to be found in them 
and made the king, and all the great perſons of the 
kingdom, eat out of earthern or wooden veſſels; inſi- 
nuating underhand, that Cæſar had ſeiſed upon all 
their ſilver and gold plate, in order to render him 
odious to the populace by ſuch reports, which did not 
want appearance, though entirely groundleſs. 

But what finally incenſed the Egyptians againſt 
Cæſar, and made them at laſt take arms, was the 
haughtineſs with which he acted as judge between 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra, in cauling them to be cited to 
appear before him for the deciſion of their difference. 
We ſhall ſoon ſee upon what he founded his authority 
for proceeding in that manner. He therefore decreed 
in form that they ſhould diſband their armies, ſhould 
appear and plead their cauſe before him, and receive 


ſuch ſentence as he ſhould paſs between them. This 


order was looked upon in Egypt as a violation of the 
royal dignity, which being independent, acknowledged 
no ſuperior, and could be judged by no tribunal. Czar 
replied to theſe complaints, that he ated only in vir- 
tue of being arbiter by the will of Auletes, who had 
Put his children under .the tuition of the ſenate and 
people of Rome, of which the whole authority then 
veſted in his perſon, in quality of conſul, That as 
guardian, he had a right to arbitrate between them ; 
and that all he pretended to, as executor of the will, 
was to eſtabliſh peace between the brother and ſiſter. 
This explanation having facilitated the affair, it was 
at length brought before Cæſar, and advocates were 
Choſen to plead the cauſe. 


But Cleopatra, who knew Czſar's foible, believed 


Cate 
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cate ſhe could employ with her judge. She cauſed 
him to be told, that ſhe perceived, that thoſe ſhe em- 
ployed in her behalf, betrayed her, and demanded 
his permiſſion to appear in perſon. Plutarch ſays it 
was Cæſar himſelf who preſſed her to come and plead 
her cauſe. | | 

That princeſs took nobody with her, of all her 
friends, but Apollodorus the Sicilian, .got into a little 
boat, and arrived at the bottom of the walls of the 
citadel of Alexandria, when it was quite dark at night, 
Finding that there were no means of entering without 
being known, ſhe thought of this ſtratagem. She 
laid herſelf at length in the midſt of a bundle of 
clothes. Apollodorus wrapped itupin a cloth, tied it 
up with a thong, and in that manner carried it through 
the port of the citadel to Cæſar's apartment, who was 
far from being diſpleaſed with the ſtratagem. The 
firſt ſight of ſo beautiful a perſon, had all the effe&t 
upon him ſhe deſired. 

Cæſar ſent the next day for Ptolemy, and preſſed 
him to take her again, and be reconciled with her. 
Ptolemy ſaw plainly that his judge was become his 
adverſary ; and having learned that his ſiſter was then 
in the palace, and in Czſar's own apartment, he quit- 
ted it in the utmoſt fury, and in the open ſtreet took 
the diadem off his head, tore it to pieces, and threw 
it on the ground ; crying out, with his face bathed in 
tears, that he was betrayed, and relating the circum- 
ſtances to the multitude who aſſembled round him. 


tumultuouſly to charge Cæſar with all the fury natural 
on ſuch occaſions, © 

The Roman ſoldiers, whom Cæſar had with him, 
ſecured the perſon of Ptolemy. But as all the reſt, 
who knew nothing of what paſſed, were diſperſed in 
the ſeveral quarters of that great city, Cæſar had in- 
fallibly been overpowered, and torh to pieces by that 
furious populace, if he had not had the 3 
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In a moment the whole city was in motion. He put 
himſelf at the head of the populace, and led them on 
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mind to ſhow himſelf to them from a part of the ſpi| 
pron ſo high, that he had nothing to fear upon it: ove 
"rom hence he aſſured them, that they would be fully me 
ſatished with the judgement he ſhould paſs. Thoſe qu 
promiſes appeaſed the Egyptians a little, ſup 
The next day he brought out Ptolemy and Cleopa. 
tra into an aſſembly of the people, ſummoned by his che 
order. After having cauſed the will of the late king pol 
to be read, he decreed, as tutor and arbitrator, that flec 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra ſhould reign jointly in Egypt, to | 
according to the intent of that will ; and that Ptolemy SE 
the E ſon, and Arſinoe the younger daughter, fru 
ſhould reign in Cyprus. He added the laſt article to to 
appeaſe the people; for it was purely a gift he made OW 
them as the Romans were actually in poſſeſſion of be 
that iſland. But he feared the effects of the Alexan. ſea 
drians fury; and to extricate himſelf out of danget, Sor 
was the reaſon of his making that conceſſion. tha 
(r) The whole world were ſatisfied and charmed with wh 
this decree, except only Pothinus. As it was he who cal 
had occaſioned the breach between Cleopatra and her bra 
brother, and the expulſion of that princeſs from the ſo r 
throne, he had reaſon to apprehend, that the conſe- dre 
quences of this accommodation would prove fatal to ter: 
him. To prevent the effect of Cæſar's decree, he in- ( 
ſpired the people with new ſubjects of jealouſy and ſen 
diſcontent. He gave out, that Cæſar had only grant- Wre 
ed this decree by force, and through fear, which would he 
not long ſubſiſt; and that his true deſign was to place to! 
only Cleopatra upon the throne. This was what the Th 
Egyptians exceedingly feared, not being able to en- &, 
dure that a woman ſhould govern them alone, and a 
have all authority to herſelf. When he ſaw that th: for 
people came into his views, he made Achillas advance 41 
at the head of the army from Peluſium, in order to * 
drive Cæſar out of Alexandria. The approach of ir 
that army put all things into their firſt confuſion, 1 
Achillas, who had twenty thouſand good troops, de. | 
| | 4 ſpiſcd mig 


(r) A. M. 3953. Ant]. C. 47, 
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ſpiſed Cæſar's ſmall number, and believed he ſhould 
overpower him immediately. But Cæſar poſted his 
men ſo well in the ſtreets, and upon the avenues of the 
quarter in his poſſeſſion, that he found no difficulty in 
ſupporting their attack. a 

When they ſaw they could not force him, they 
changed their meaſures, and marched towards the 
port, with deſign to make themſelves maſters of the 
fleet, to cut off his communication with the ſea, and 
to prevent him, in conſequence, from receiving ſuc- 
cours and convoys on that ſide. But Cæſar again 
fruſtrated their deſign, by cauſing the Egyptian fleet 
to be ſet on fire, and by poſſeſſing himſelf of the 
tower of Pharos, which he garriſoned. By this means 
he preſerved and ſecured his communication with the 
ſea, without which he had been ruined effectually. 
Some of the veſſels on fire came ſo near the quay, 
that the flames catched the neighbouring houſes, from 
whence they ſpread throughout the whole quarter, 
called Bruchion. It was at this time the famous li- 
brary was conſumed, which had been the work of 
ſo many kings, and in which there were four hun- 
dred thouſand volumes. What a loſs was this to li- 
tcrature | 

Cæſar, ſeeing ſo dangerous a war upon his hands, 
ſent into all the neighbouring countries for aid. He 
wrote, amongſt others, to Domitius Calvinus, whom 
he had left to command in Aſia Minor, and ſignified 
to him his danger. That general immediately detached 
two legions, the one by land, and the other by ſea. 
That which went by ſea arrived in time; the other 
that marched by land, did not go thither at all. Be- 
fore it had got there the war was at an end, But Cæ- 
far was beſt ſerved by Mitbridates the Pergamenian, 
whom he ſent into Syria and Cilicia. For he brought 
him the troops which extricated him out of danger 
as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel. 

Whilſt he waited the aids he had ſent for, that he 
might not fight an army ſo ſuperior in number, till 


he 
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he thought ft, he cauſed the quarter in his poſſeſſion 
to be fortified. He ſurrounded it with walls, and 
flanked it with towers and other works. T hoſe lines 
included the palace, a theatre very near it, which he 
made uſe of as a citadel, and the way that led to the 
port. 

Ptolemy all this while was in Cæſar's hands; and 
Pothinus, his governour and firſt miniſter, who was of 
intelligence with Achillas, gave him advice of all 
that paſſed, and encouraged him to puſh the ſiege with 
vigour. One of his letters was at Jaſt intercepted, 
and his treaſon being thereby diſcovered, Cæſar ordered 
him to be put to death. | 

Ganymedes, another eunuch of the palace, who 
educated Arſinoe the youngeſt of the king's ſiſters, 
apprehending the ſame fate, becauſe he had ſhared 
in that treaſon, carried off the young princeſs, and 
eſcaped into the camp of the Egyptians; who not 
having, till then, any of the royal family at their 
head, were overjoyed at her preſence, and proclaimed 
her queen. But Ganymedes, who entertained thoughts 
of ſupplanting Achillas, cauſed that general to be zc- 
cuſed of having given up the fleet to Cafar that had 
been ſet on fire by the Romans, which occaſioned that 
general's being put to death, and the command of 
the army to be transferred to him, He took alſo upon 
him the adminiſtration of all other affairs; and un- 
doubtedly did not want capacity for the employment 
of a prime miniſter, probity only excepted, which is 
often reckoned little or no qualification, For he 
had all the neceſſary penetration and activity, and 
contrived a thouſand axtful ſtratagems to diſtreſs Czar 
during the continuance of this war. 

For inſtance, he found means to ſpoil all the freſh 
water in his, quarter, and was very near deſtroying 


him by that means. For there was no other freſn 


water in Alexandria, but that of the Nile, “* In every 


houſe 
* There are to this day exa&Hy the which are filled once a year, as of i'd, 


fame hind of caves at Alexandria, Theyenot's Travels, 
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houſe were vaulted reſervoirs, where it was kept. 
Every year, upon the great ſwell of the Nile, the 
water of that river came in by a canal, which had 
been cut for that uſe, and by a fluice made on purpoſe 
was turned into the vaulted reſervoirs which were the 
ciſterns of the city, where it grew clear by degrees, 
The maſters of houſes and their families drank of this 


water; but the poorer ſort of people. were forced 


to drink the running water, which was muddy and 
very unwholeſome ; for there weile no ſprings in the 
city. Thoſe caverns were made in ſuch a manner, 
that they all had communication with each other, This 
proviſion of water ſerved for the whole year. Every 
houſe had an opening not unlike the mouth of a 
well, through which the water was taken up either in 
buckets or pitchers. Ganymedes cauſed all the com- 
munications with the caverns in the quarters of Cæſar 
to be ſtopped up; and then found means to turn the 
ſea-water intothe latter, and thereby ſpoiled all his freſh 
water. As ſoon as they perceived that the water was 
ſpoiled, Cæſar's ſoldiers made ſuch a noiſe, and raiſed 
ſuch a tumult, that he would have been obliged to 
abandon his quarter, very much to his diſadvantage, 
if he had not immediately thought of ordering wells 
to be ſunk, where, at laſt, ſprings were found, which 
ſupplied them with water enough to make them amends 
for that which was ſpoiled. . 

After that, upon Cæſar's receiving advice, that the 


legion Calvinius had ſent by ſea was arrived upon the 


coaſt of Lybia, which was not very diſtant, he ad- 
vanced with his whole fleet to convoy it ſafely to 
Alexandria, Ganymedes was appriſed of this, and 
immediately aſſembled all the Egeptian ſhips he could 
get, in order to attack him, upon his return. A bat- 
tle actually enſued between the two fleets, Cæſar had 
the advantage, and brought his legion without danger 
into the port of Alexandria; and had not the night 


came on, the ſhips of the enemy would not have 
elcaped.- | 
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To repair that loſs, Ganymedes drew together all 
the ſhips in the mouths of the Nile, and formed a ne 
flcet, with which he entered the port of Alexandria, 
A ſecond action was unavoidable. The Alexan— 
drians climbed in throngs to the tops of the houſes 
next the port, to be ſpectators to the fight, and ex. 
pected the ſucceſs with fear and trembling; liſting 
up their hands to heaven to implore the aſſiſtance of 
the gods. The all of the Romans was at ſtake, to 
whom there was no reſource left if they loſt this bat. 
tle. Cæſar was again victoriouss The Rhodiang 
by their valour and (kill in naval affairs, contributed ex- 
ceedingly to this victory. 

Cælar, to make the beſt of it, endeavoured to ſeiſe 


the iſle of Pharos, where he landed his troops after, 


the battle, and to poſſeſs himſelf of the mole, called 
the Heptaſtadion, by which it was joined to the conti- 
nent. But after having obtained ſeveral advantages, 
he was repulſed with the loſs of more than eight hun- 
dred men, and was very near falling bimſelf in his re- 
treat, For the ſhip in waich he had deſigned to get 
off, being ready to fink with the too great number of 
people who had entered it with him, he threw himſelf 
Into the ſea, and with great difficulty ſwam to the next 
ſhip. Whilſt he was in the ſea, he held one hand 
above the water, in which were papers of conſe- 
quence, and ſwam with the other ſo that they were not 
ſpoiled. fy 

The Alexandrians ſeeing that ill ſucceſs itſelf only 
ſerved to give Cæſar's troops new courage, entertained 
thoughts of making peace, or at leaſt diſſembled ſuch 
a diſpoſition, They ſent deputies to demand thei! 
king of him; aſſuring him, that his 2 alone 
would put an end to all differences. Cæſar who wel 
knew their ſubtle and deceitful character, was not at 
a loſs to comprehend their profeſſions ; but as he he- 
zarded nothing in giving them up their king's perſon, 
and if they failed in their promiſes, the fault would be 


entirely on their fide, he thought it incumbent on * 
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to grant their demand, He exhorted the young 
prince to take the advantage of this opportunity to 
inſpire his ſubjects with ſentiments of peace and equity; 
to redreſs the evils with which a war very impru- 
dently undertaken, diſtreſſed his dominions ; to ap- 
prove himſelf worthy of the confidence he repoſed in 
him, by giving him his liberty; and to ſhow his gra- 
titude tor the ſervices he had rendered his father, 
* Ptolemy early inſtructed by his maſters in the art of 
diſſimulation and deceit, begged of Cæſar, with tears 
in his eyes, not to deprive him of his preſence, which 
was a much greater ſatifaction to him, than to reign 
over others. TJ he ſequel ſoon explained how much 
ſincerity there was in thoſe tears and profeſſions of 
amity. He was no ſooner at the head of his troops, 
than he renewed hoſtilities with more vigour than ever, 
The Egyptians endeavoured, by the means of their 
fleet, to cut off Cæſar's proviſions entirely, This 
occaſioned a new fight at ſea, near Canopus, in which 
Cæſar was again victorious, When this battle was 
fought, Mithridates of Pergamus was upon the point 
of arriving with the army, which he was bringing to 

the aid of Cæſar. | 
(s) He had been ſent into Syria and Cilicia to aſ- 
ſemble all the troops he could, and to march them to 
Egypt. He acquitted himſelf of his commiſſion with 
ſuch diligence and prudence, that he had ſoon formed 
a conſiderable army. Antipater, the Idumæan, con- 
tributed very much towards it. He not only 
Joined him with three thouſand Jews, but engaged 
ſevere] neighbouring princes of Arabia and Cœloſyria 
to ſend him troops. Mithridates, with Antipater, 
who accompanied him in perſon, marched into Egypt, 
and upon arriving before Peluſium, they carried that 
place by ſtorm. They were indebted principally to 
| Antipater's 

(s) Joſeph. Antiq. I. xiv. c. 14, & 15. 


Regius animus diſciplinus fal- mitteret: non enim regnum ipſum 
laciſſimus eruditus, ne a gentis ſuæ ſibi conſpectu Cæſaris eſſe jucundius. 
moribus degeneraret, fiens orare FHiero, de Bell. Alex. 
contra Cælarem cœpit, ne ſe de- 
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Antipater's bravery for the taking of this city. For he was 
was the firſt that mounted the breach, and got upon youn 
the wall, and thereby opened the way for thoſe who ſion 
followed him to carry the town, was 

On their route from thence to Alexandria, it was dang 
neceſſary to paſs through the country of Onion, of Cel. 
which the Jews, who inhabited it had ſeiſed all the eber 
paſſes, The army was there put to a ſtand, and for C 
their whole deſign was upon the point of miſcarrying, his 
if Antipater by his credit and that of Hyrcanus, ſettle 
from whom he brought them letters, had not en- he d 


gaged them to eſpouſe Cæſar's party. Upon the +. 
ſpreading of that news, the Jews o Memphis did He a 
the ſame, and Mithridates received from both all the befor 
proviſions his army had occaſion for. When they 0 
were near Delta, Ptolemy detached a flying army to Cleo 
diſpute the paſſage of the Nile with them. A battle Nile 
was fought in conſequence. Mithridates put himſelf WM Teh 
at the head of part of his army, and gave the com- * 


mand of the other to Antipater. Mithridates's wing 
was ſoon broke, and obliged to give way; but Anti. 
pater, who had defeated the enemy on his ſide, came 
to his relief. The battle began afreſh, and the ene- 
my were defeated, Mithridates and Antiparer pur- 
ſued them, made a great ſlaughter, and regained the 
field of battle. They took even the enemy's camp, 
and obliged thoſe who remained to eſcape by repal- 
ſing the Nile. 

Ptolemy then advanced with his whole army, in 
order to overpower the victors. Cæſar alſo marched 
to ſupport them; and as ſoon as he had joined them 
came directly to a deciſive battle, in which he obtained 
a complete victory. Ptolemy, in endeavouring to 
eſcape in a boat, was drowned in the Nile. Alexandria, 
and all Egypt ſubmitted to the victor. | 

Cæſar returned to Alexandria about the middle of 
January; and not finding any further oppoſition t 
his orders, gave the crown of Egypt to Cleopatra, in 
conjunction with Ptolemy her other brother, This 
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was in effect giving it to Cleopatra alone; for that 
young prince Was only eleven years old. The paſ- 
Gon which Cæſar had conceived for that princeſs, 
was properly the ſole cauſe of his embarking in ſo 
dangerous a war, He had by her one ſon, called 
Cſario, whom Auguſtus cauſed to be put to death 
when he became maſter of Alexandria, His affection 
for Cleopatra kept him much longer.in Egypt, than 
his affairs required. For though every thing was 
ſettled in that kingdom ,by the end of January, 
he did not leave it till the end of April, accords 
ing to Appian, who ſays he ſtayed there nine months, 
Ille arrived there only about the end of July the year 
before. 
(s) Cæſar paſſed whole nights in feaſting with 
Cleopatra, Having embarked with her upon the 
ile, he carried her through the whole country with 
Wa numerous fleet, and would have penetrated into 
W-thiopia, if his army had not refuſed to follow him. 
He had reſolved to have her brought to Rome, and 
to marry her; and intended to have cauſed a law to 
paſs in the aflembly of the people, by which the 
Wc'tizens of Rome ſhould be permitted to marry ſuch 
nd as many wives as they thought fit. Marius 
inna, the tribune of the people, declared, after 
his death, that he had prepared an harangue, in 
rder to propoſe that law to the people, not being 
3 refuſe his offices to the earneſt ſollicitation of 
æſar. . 
He carried Arſinoe, whom he had taken in this 
war, to Rome, and ſhe walked in his triumph in 
hains of gold; but immediately after that ſolemnity 
e ſet her at liberty. He did not permit her, how- 
ver to return into Egypt leſt her preſence ſhould 
dccaſion new troubles and fruſtrate the regulations 
e had made in that kingdom. She choſe the pro- 
ince of Aſia for her reſidence, at leaſt it was there 


Antony 
(:) Suet, in J. Cæſ. I. ii, c. 52, 
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Antony found her after the battle of Philippi, and 
cauſed her to be put to death at the inſtigation of her 
ſiſter Cleopatra. 

Before he left Alexandria, Cæſar in gratitude for 
the aid he had received from the Jews, cauſed all the 
privileges they enjoyed to be confirmed; and order. 
ed a column to be erected, on which, by his com. 
mand all thoſe privileges were engraven with the de. 
cree of confirming them, | 

(u) What at length made him quit Egypt, was 
the war which Pharnaces, king of the Cimmerian Boſ- 
phorus, and ſon of Mithridates the laſt king of 
Pontus. He fought a great battle with him near the 
city of * Zela, defeated his whole army, and drove 
him out of the kingdom of Pontus. Jo denote the 
rapidity of his conqueſt, in writing to one of his friends, 
he made uſe of only theſe three words, Veni, vidi, vici; 
that is to ſay, I came, I ſaw, I conquered. 


Sect. III. CLEoPATRA cauſes her younger brother tobe 
put to death, and reigns alone. The death of Jus 
CASAR having made way for the triumvirate formed 
between ANTONY, LEPIDUs, and young CA8AR, 
called alſo OcTAavius, CLEOPATRA declares herſelf 
for the triumvirs. She goes to ANTON at Tarſis 
gains an abſolute aſcendant over him, and brings him 
with her to Alexandria, AN TONY goes to Rome 
where he eſpouſes OcTavia. He abandons hinielf 
againtoCLEOPATRA, andaſter ſome expeditions returns 
to Alexandria, which he enters in triumph. He there 
celebrates the coronatian of CLEOPATRA and her chil- 
dren. Open rupture between CASAR and ANTONY, 
The latter repudiates OCTAVIA. The two fleets put i! 
ſea. CLEOPATRA determines to follow ANTOXNY. 
Battle of Attium, CLEOPATRA flies and draws AN- 
TONY after her, C=8AR's vidtory is complete. He 

: | | advance 

(2) Plut. in Caf. p. 731. 
* This was a City of Cappadecia, 
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advances ſome time after againſt Alexandria, which _ 
makes no longer reſiſtance. Tragical death of AN roN Y 
and CLEOPATRA, Egypt is reduced into a province of 
the Roman empire, 


ES A R, after the. war of Alexandria, had ſet 

Cleopatra upon the throne, and, for form only, 
had aſſociated her brother with her, who at that time 
was only eleven years of age. During his minoxity, 
all power was in her hands. (x) When he attained 
his fifteenth year, which was the time, when, 
according to the laws of the country, he was to 
govern for himſelf, and have a ſhare in the royal 
authority, ſhe poiſoned him and remained ſole queen 
of Egypt. : 

In this interval Cæſar had been killed at Rome by 
the conſpirators, at the head of whom were Brutus 
and Caſſius; and the triumvirate between Antony 
Lepidus, and Oꝗdavius Cæſar, had been formed, to 
aveng2 the death of Cæſar. 

) Cleoptara declared herſelf without neſfitation 
for the triumvirs. She gave Albienus, the conſul 
Dolabella's lieutenant, four legions which were the 
remains of Pompey's and Craſſus's armies, and were 
part of the troops Cæſar had felt with her for the 
guard of Egypt. She had alſo a fleet in readineſs 
for ſailing, but prevented by ſtorms from ſetting out, 
(z) Caffius made himſelf maſter of thoſe four legions, 
and frequently ſollicited Cleopatra, for aid, which ſhe 
as often refuſed, She ſailed. ſome time after with a 
numerous fleet, to join Antony and Octavius. Avio- 
ent ſtorm occafioned the loſs of a great number of 
her ſhips, and falling fick, ſhe was obliged to return 
Into Egypt. . 
(a) Anthony after the defeat of Brutus and Caſſius 
in 
(x) A. M. 3961. . J. C. 43. Joſeph. Antiq. I. xv. c. 4. Po 

p. ah ( nin 4 Tx 8 623. 13. p. 67 155 Y. 
| ut 


962, Ant, J. C. 42. (a) A. M. 3963. Ant. J. C. 41. in Anton 
2920, 927. Diod. I. xlviii. p. 371. Appian. de Bell. Civ. I. v. p. 671, 
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in the battle of Philippi, having paſſed over into 


Aſia, in order to eſtabliſh the authority of the tri. la 
umvirate there, the kings, princes, and ambaſſador, 5, 
of the Eaſt, came thither in throngs to make thei þ 
court to him. He was informed that the governors in 
of Phcoenicia, which was in the dependence of the 8 
kingdom of Egypt, had ſent Caſſius aid againſt Dola. _ 
bella, He cited Cleopatra before him, to anſwer for N. 
the conduct of her governours; and ſent one of his N 
liextenants to oblige her to come to him in Ciliciz, 40 
whither he was going to aſſemble the ſtates of that T 
province. That ſtep became very fatal to Antony in P f 
its effects, and occaſioned his ruin. His love for oy 
Cleopatra having awakened paſſions in him, till then ”w 
concealed or afleep, inflamed them even to madnefs, 52 
and finally deadened and. extinguiſhed the few ſparks 4 
of honour and virtue, he might perhaps ſtill re. up 
tain, | 

Cleopatra, aſſured of her charms, by the proof ſhe wh 
had already ſo ſucceſsfully made of them upon Julius 
Czſar, was in hopes that ſhe could alſo very eaſily pl 
captivate Antony ; and the more becauſe the former * 
had known her only when ſhe was very young, and 7 
had no experience of the world; whereas ſhe was ** 
going to appear before Antony at an age, wherein 5 
women with the bloom of their beauty, unite the = 
whole force of wit and addreſs to treat and conduct g0 
the greateſt affairs. Cleopatra was at that time 
five-and- twenty years old. She provided berſel pli 
therefore with exceeding rich preſents, great ſums of * 
money, and eſpecially the moſt magnificent habits * 
and ornaments; and with till higher hopes in ber 5 
attractions and the graces of her perſon, more H, 
powerful than dreſs, or even gold, ſhe began het pa 
voyage. ä | ad 

Upon her way ſhe received ſeveral letters from ha 


Antony, who was at Tarſus, and, from his friend, 
preſſing her to haſten her journey; but 5 4 
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laughed at their inſtances, and uſed never the more dili. 


-nceforthem. Afterhaving eroſſed the ſea of Pamphylia, 
= entered the 1 and going up that river, 
landed at Tarſus. ever was equipage more ſplendid 
and magnificent than her's, 1 he whole poop of her 
ſhip flamed with golds the ſails were purple, and the 
oars inlaid with tilver. A pavilion of cloth of gold 
was raiſed upon the deck, under which appeared the 
queen, robed like Venus, and ſurrounded with the 
moſt beautiful virgins of her court, of whom ſome re- 
preſented Nereides and others the Graces. Inſtead 
of trumpets, were heard flutes, hautboys, harps, and 
other ſuch inftruments of muſic, warbling the ſofteſt 
airs, to which the oars kept time, and rendered the 
harmony more agr.cable. Perfumes burnt on the 
deck, which ſpread their odours to a great diſtance 
upon the river, and on each fide of its banks, that 
were covered with an infinitude of people, whom th 
novelty of the ſpectacle had drawn thither. 

As ſoon as her arrival was known, the whole peo- 
ple of Latſus went out to meet her ſo that Antony, 
who at that time was giving audience, ſaw his tribu- 
nal abandoned by all the world, and not a fingle per- 
ſon with him, but his lictors and domeſticks. A ru- 
mour was ſpread, that it was the goddeſs Venus, who 
came in maſquerade, to make Bacchus a vilit for the 
good of Aſia. 

She was no ſooner landed, than Antony ſent to com- 
pliment and invite her to ſupper. But ſhe anſwered 
his deputies that ſhe ſhould be very glad to regale him 
herſelf and that ſhe would expect him in the tents ſhe 
had cauſed to be got ready upon the banks of the river. 
He made no difficulty to go thither, and found the pre- 
parations of a magnificence not to be expreſſed. He 
admired particularly the beauty of the branches, Which 
had been diſpoſed with abundance of art, and were ſo 
uminous, that they made midnight ſeem agreeable day. 

Antony invited her, in his turn, for the next day. 


But whatever endeavours he had uſed to exceed her in 
Vol, X. | < his 
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his entertainment, he confeſſed himſelf overcome, 23 
well in the ſplendor as diſpoſition of the feaſt, and wa 
the firſt to rally the parſimony and plainneſs of his 
own, in compariſon with the ſumptuoſity and elegance 
of Cleopatra's. The queen finding nothing but what 
was groſs in the pleaſantries of Antony, and more ex. 
preſſive of the ſoldier than the courtier, repaid him in 
his own coin; but with ſo much wit and grace, that 
he was not in the leaſt offended at it. For the bez. 
ties and charms of her converſation, attended with a 
poſſible ſweetneſs and gaiety, had attractions in them 
ſtill more irreſiſtible than her form and features, and 
on left ſuch incentives in the heart, the very ſoul, as were 
4 not eaſily conceivable, She charmed whenever ſhe 
but ſpoke, ſuch muſic and harmony were in her ut. 
terance, and the very ſound of her voice, 

Little or no mention was made of the complaints 
againſt Cleopatra, which were, beſides, without foun- 
| dation. She ſtruck Antony ſo violently with her 
14 charms, and gained ſo abſolute an aſcendant over him, 
| 5 that he could refuſe her nothing. It was at this time 

1 he cauſed Arſinoe her ſiſter to be put to death, who 

1 had taken refuge in the temple of Diana at Melitus, as 

| in a ſecure aſylum. 

"1 (b) Great feaſts were made every day, Some new 

1 banquet ſtill out-did that which preceded it, and ſhe 
iy feemed to ſtudy to excel herſelf, Antony, in a feaſt 
q which ſhe made, was aſtoniſhed at ſeeing the riches 
10 diſplayed on all ſides, and eſpecially at the great num- 

ber of gold cups enriched with jewels, and wrought by = 
the moſt excellent workmen. She told him, with a , 
diſdainful air, that thoſe were but trifles, and made him 3 
a preſent of them. The next day the banquet was {till 
more ſuperb. Antony, according to cuſtom, had 
brought a good number of gueſts along with him, al 
officers of rank and diſtinction. She gave them all thc 
veſſels and plate of gold and filver uſed at the entertain- 


ment. | | 
| W ithout 


() Athen, I. iv. p. 147, 148. 
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Without doubt, in one of theſe feaſts happened what 
Pliny, and after him Macrobius, relate. Cleopatra 
jeſted according to cuſtom upon Antony's table, as 
very indifferently ſerved, and inelegant. Piqued with 
the raillery, he aſked her with ſome warmth, what ſhe 
thought would add to its magnificence ? Cleopatra 
anſwered coldly, that ſhe could expend “ more than a 
million of livres upon one ſupper. * He affirmed, that 
ſhe only boaſted, that it was impoſſible, and that ſhe 
could never make it appear. A wager was laid, and 
Plancus was to decide it, The next day they came to 
the banquet, The ſervice was magnificent, but had 
nothing ſo very extraordinary in it. Antony calculated 
the expence, demanded of the queen the price of the 
ſeveral diſhes, and with an air of raillery, as ſecure of 
victory, told her, that they were ſtill far from a million. 
Stay, ſaid the queen, this is — a beginning. I ſhall 
try whether I cannot ſpend a million only upon myſelf. 
A ſecond + table was brought, and, according to the 
order ſhe had before given, nothing was ſet on it but a 
ſingle cup of vinegar. Antony, ſurpriſed at ſuch a 
preparation, could not imagine for what it was intended, 
Cleopatra had at her ears two of the fineſt pearls that 
ever were ſeen, each of which was valued at about 
hfty thouſand pounds, One of theſe pearls ſhe took 
off, threw it into þ the vinegar, and after having made 
it melt, ſwallowed it. She was preparing to do as 


* Centies H. S. Hoceſt centies 
centena millies ſeſtertiuùm. ich 
amounted to more than a million of 
Vn, er 52500, fterling. 

t The ancients changed their tables 
. er courſe, 

f Vinegar is of force. to melt the 
4d things, , Aceti ſuccus do- 
niitot rerum, as Pliny ſays of it, 


Diluit infignem baccam 


I. x-xiii. c. 3. Cleopatra had wt 
the glory of the invention. Before, 
to whe diſgrace of royalty, the ſon of 
a comedian (Clodius the / = of 
LLſopus) bad done ſomething of the 
fame kind, and often ſwallowed 
pearls melted in that manner, from 
the ſole pleaſure of making the ex- 
pence of his meals enormous, 


Filius ZEfopi detractam ex aure Metellæ, 
Scilicet ut decies ſolidum exſorberet, aceto 


Hor. I. ii. Sat, 5. 
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much by the other *; Plancus ſtopped her and decidinę 
the wager in her favour, declared Antony overcome. 
Piancus was much in the wrong, to envy the queen 
the ſingular and peculiar glory of having devourcd two 
millions in two cups. 

(c) Antony was embroiled with Cæſar. Whilſt his 
wife Fulvia was very active at Rome in ſupporting his 
intereſts, and the army of the Parthians was upon the 
point of entering Syria, as if thoſe things did not con. 
cern him, he ſuffered himſelf to be drawn away by 
Cleopatra to Alexandria, where they paſſed their time 
in games, amuſements, and voluptuouſneſs, treating 
each other every day at exceſſive and incredible expences; 
which may be judged of from the following circum- 
ſtance. 

(a) A young Greek who went to Alexandria to ſtudy 
phyſick, upon the great noiſe thoſe feaſts made, had 
the curioſity to allure himfelf with his own eyes about 
them. Having been admitted into Antony's- kitchen, 
he ſaw, among other things, eight wild boars roaſting 
at the ſame time. Upon which he expreſſed ſurprile 
at the great number of gueſts that he ſuppoſed were to 
be at this ſupper. One of the officers could not for- 
bear laughing, and told him, that they were not ſo 
many as he imagined, and that there could not be above 
ten in all: but that it was neceſſary every thing ſhould 


be ſerved in a degree of perfection, which every moment 


ceaſes and ſpoils, ** For (added he) it often happens 
c that Antony will order his fupper, and a moment 
« after forbid it to be ſerved, having entered into ſome 
c converſation that diverts him. For that reaſon not 
e one but many ſuppers are provided, becauſe it is 
« hard to know at what time he will think fit to eat.“ 


Cleopatra, leſt Antony ſhould eſcape her, never lot 


fight of him nor quitted him day or night, but was 
| always 


(c) A. M. 3964. Ant. J. C. 40, (d) Plut. in Anton. p. 928. 


* This other pearl Was after- cauſed it to be cut in tus, its Axe 


wards Conjecrated to Nennt by Au- wa ſo extraordinary, that it ſerve 
gu tus, Wis carried it to Rome on his for pendants in the cars of that g 


return from Alexandria ; and having deft. 


| 
| 
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always employed in diverting and retaining him in her 


ne, chains. She played with him at dice, hunted with 
en him, and when he exerciſed his troops was always, 
wo preſent, Her ſole attention was to amuſe him agree- 
X ably, and not to leave him time to conceive the leaſt 
is diſguſt, | 
his One day, when he was fiſhing with an angle, and 
the catched nothing, he was very much diſpleaſed on that 
on. account, becauſe the queen was of the party, and he 
by was unwilling to ſeem to want addreſs or good fortune 
ime in her preſence. It therefore came into his thoughts 
ing to order fiſhermen to dive ſecretly under water, and 
es; faſten ſome of their large fiſhes to his hook, which 
um- they had taken before. hat order was executed im- 
mediately, and Antony drew up his line ſeveral times, 
udy with a great fiſh at the end of it. This artifice did 
had not eſcape the fair Egyptian. She affected great ad- 
out miration and ſurpriſe at Antony's good fortune; but 
Ven, told her friends privately what had paſſed, and invited 
ting them to come the next day, and be ſpectators of a like 
pile pleaſantry. They did not fail. When they were all - 
e to got into the fiſhing boats, and Antony had thrown his 
for- line, ſne commanded one of her people to dive immedi- 
ot ſo ately into the water, to prevent Antony's divers, and 
bove to make faſt a large ſalt fiſh, of thoſe that came from 
zould the kingdom of Pontus, to his hook. When Antony 
ment perceived his line had its load, he drew it up. It is 
pens eaſy to imagine what a great laugh aroſe at the ſight 
ment of that ſalt fiſn; and Cleopatra ſaid to him, Leave the 
ſome line, good general, to us, the kings and queens of Pharos and 
1 not 2 : your buſineſs is to fiſh for cities, king dms, and 
it 18 Ing. 5 
at.” Whilſt Antony amuſed himſelf in theſe puerile ſports 
er loſt and trifling diverſions, the news he received of Labie- 
: Was nus's conqueſts at the head of the Parthian army, 
| ways awakened him from his profound ſleep, and obliged 
8, him to march againſt them. But having reccived ad- 
wa Vice, upon his route, of Fulvia's death, he returned to 


Rome, where be reconciled himſelf to young Cæſar, 
K 3 5 whoſe 
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whoſe ſiſter Octavia he married, a woman of extraor. 
dinary merit, who was lately become a widow by the 
death of Marcellus, It was believed this marriage 
would make him forget Cleopatra. (e) But having 
began his march againſt the Parthians, his paſſion for 
the Egyptian, which had ſomething of enchantment 
in it, re-kindled with more violence than ever. 

/ This queen in the midſt of the moſt violent 
paſſions and the intoxication of pleaſures retained 
always a taſte for polite learning, and the ſciences, In 
the place where ſtood the famous library of Alexandria, 
which had been burnt ſome years before, as we have 
obſerved, ſhe erected a new one, to the augmentation of 
which Antony very much contributed, by preſenting 
her the libraries of Pergamus, in which were above two 
hundred thouſand volumes. She did not collect books 
merely for ornament, ſhe made uſe of them. There 
were few barbarous nations to whom ſhe ſpoke by 
an interpreter; ſhe anſwered moſt of them in their 
own language; the Ethiopians, Troglodytæ, Arabians, 
Syrians, Medes, Parthians. (g) She knew beſides 
ſeveral other languages; whereas the kings who had 
reigned before her in Egypt, had ſcarce been able to 
learn the Egyptian, and ſome of them had even forgot 
the Macedonian, their natural tongue. 

Cleopatra, pretended herſelf the lawful wife cf 
Antony, ſaw him marry Octavia with great emotion, 
whom ſhe looked. upon as her rival. Antony, to 
appeaſe her, was obliged to make her magnificent pre- 
ſents, He gave her Phcoenicia, the Lower Syria, 
the iſle of Cyprus, with a great extent of Cilicia. To 
theſe he added part of Judæa and Arabia. Theſe great 
preſents, which conſiderably abridged the empire, 
very much afflicted the Romans, and they were no leſs 
offended at the exceflive honours which he paid this 
foreign princeſs, * | T 

wo 


(e) A. M. 3965. Ant. J. C. 39. (f) A. M. 3966. Ant. J. C 3% 
Epiphan, de menſ. & pond, (g) Plut. in Anton. p. 927. 
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Two years paſſed, during which Antony made fe- 
veral voyages to Rome, and undertook ſome expedi- 
tions againſt the Parthians and Armengans in which he 
acquired no great honour. Fry 

(2) It was in one of theſe expeditions the temple 
of Anaitis was plundered, a goddeſs much celebrated 
amongſt a certain people of Armenia. Her ſtatue ot 
maſly gold was broke in pieces by the ſoldiers, with 
which ſeveral of them were conſiderably enriched, One 
of them, a veteran, who afterwards ſettled at Bologua 
in Italy, had the good fortune to receive Auguſtus in 
his houſe, and to entertain him at ſupper, J. it true, 
ſaid that prince at table, talking of this ſtory, that the 
man, wha made the firft flroke at the ſlatue of this god- 
deſs, was immediately deprived of fight, loft the uſe of his 
limbs and expired the y 4k hour © If it were, replied 
the veteran with a ſmile, 7 rnd nat now have 47 es 
nour of ſeeing Auguſtus beneath my roof, being myſelf the 
raſh Ai A 20 the firſt attack upon her, which 
has ſince flood me in great ſtead. For if I have any 
thing, 1 am entirely indebted for it to the god goddeſs ; 
pon one of whoſe legs, even now, my lord you are at 
ſupper. 

(i) Antony believing he had made every thing ſecure 
in thoſe countries, led back his troops. From his 
impatience to rejoin Cleopatra, he haſtened his march 
ſo much, notwithſtanding the rigour of the ſeaſon and 
the continual ſnows, that he loſt eight thouſand men 
upon his route, and marched into Phcenicia with very 
few followers. He reſted there in expectation of 
Cleopatra: and as ſhe was flow in coming, he fell into 
anxiety, grief, and Janguiſhment, that viſibly preyed 
upon him. She ar at length with clothes and 
great ſums of money for his troops. 

Octavia, at the ſame time had quitted Rome to 
join him, and was already arrived at Athens. Cleopa- 
tra, rightly perceived that ſhe came to diſpute Antony's 

K 4 ©. heart 


(7) A, M, 3969, Aat, J. | 33, Plut, in 


(4) Plin, I. xxxiii. c. 23. 
Anton, p. 239242, 
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heart with her. She was afraid that with her virtue, 
wiſdom and the gravity of her manners, if ſhe had time 
to make uſe of her modeſt, but lively and inſinuating 
attractions to win her huſband, that ſhe would gain an 
abſolute power over him. To avoid which danger, 
ſhe affected to die for love of Antony; and, with that 
view, made herſelf lean and wan, by taking very little 
nouriſhment, Whenever he entered her apartment, 
ſhe looked upon him with an air of ſurpriſe and amaze- 
ment; and when he left her, ſeemed to languiſh with 
forrow and dejection. She often contrived to appear 
bathed in tears, and at the ſame moment endeavoured 
to dry and conceal them, as to hide her weakneſs and 
diſorder, Antony who feared nothing ſo much as 
occaſioning the leaſt diſpleaſure to Cleopatra, wrote 
letters to Octavia, to order her to ſtay for him at Athens 
and to come no farther, becauſe he was upon the point 
of undertaking ſome new expedition. At the requeſt 


of the king of the Medes, who promiſed him powerful 


ſuccours, he was, in reality, making preparations to 
renew the war againſt the Parthians, 

That virtuous Roman lady, diſſembling the wrong 
he did her, ſent to him to know, where it would be 
agreeable to him to have the preſents carried ſhe had 
deſigned for him, fince he did not think fit to let her 
deliver them in perſon. Antony received this ſecond 
compliment no better than the firſt; and Cleopatra, 
who had prevented his ſeeing Octavia, would not 
permit him to receive any thing from her. Octavia 
was obliged therefore to return to Rome, without 
baving produced any other effect by her voyage, than 
that of making Antony more inexcuſable. I his was 
what Cæſar deſired, in order to have a juſter reaſon tor 
breaking entirely with him. | 

When Octavia came to Rome, Cæſar profeſſing 
an high reſentment of the affront ſhe had received, 
ordered her to quit Antony's houſe, and to go to her 
own. She anſwered that ſhe would not leave ber 


huſband's houſe ; and that it he had no other . 
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for a war with Antony, than what related to her, ſhe 
conjured him to renounce her intereſts. She accord- 
ingly always continued there, as if he had been preſent, 
and educated with great care and magnificence, not 
only the children he had by her, butalſo thoſe of Fulvia. 
W hat a contraſt is here between Octavia and Cleopatra ! 
In the midſt of reſentment and affronts, how worth 

does the one ſeem of eſteem and reſpect, and the other, 


with all her grandeur and magnificence, of contempt and ' 


abhorrence. 

Cleopatra omitted no kind of arts to retain Antony 
in her chains. Tears, carefles, reproaches, menaces, 
all were employed, By dint of preſents the had gained 
all who approached him, and in whom he placed moſt 
confidence. Thoſe flatterers repreſented to him, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, that it was utterly cruel and inhuman, 
to abandon Cleopatra in the mournful condition ſhe then 
was; and that it would be the death of that unfor= 
tunate princeſs, who loved, and lived for him alone. 
They ſoftened and melted the heart of Antony ſo 
effectually, that for fear of occaſioniug Cleopatra's 
death, he returned immediately to Alexandria, and put 
off the Medes to the following ſpring. 

(+) It was with great difficulty then, that he reſolved 
to leave Egypt, and remove himſelf from his dear 
Cleopatra. She agreed to attend him as far as the 
banks of the Euphrates. | | 

(!) After having made himſelf maſter of Armenia 
as well by treachery as force of arms, he returned to 
Alexandria, which he entered in triumph, draggin 
at his chariot-wheels the king of Armenia, laden wit 
chains of gold, and preſented him in that condition 
to Cleopatra who was pleaſed to ſee a capiive king 
at her feet, He unbent his mind at leiſure after his 
great fatigues, in feaſts and parties of pleaſure, in 
which Cleopatra and himſelf paſſed night and day. 
1 hat vain * Egyptian woman, at one of the banquets, 


ſeeing 
2 * M. 3970. Ant. I. C. 34. (i) A. M. 3971. Ant. J. C. 33. 
c mulier 


i ; tia ab ebrio manum imperiym pctiit: & promiſit 
\mperatore, pretium Iibidinum, Ro- Antonius, Flor. I. iv. c. 11. 
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ſeeing Antony full of wine, preſumed to aſk him to give 
her the Roman empire, which he was not aſhamed to 
promiſe her. | 

Before he ſet out on a new expedition, Antony, 
to bind the queen to him by new obligations, and to 
give her new proofs of his being entirely devoted to 
her, reſolved to ſolemnize the coronation of her and 
her children. A throne of maſly gold was erected 
for that purpoſe in the palace, the aſcent to which 
was by ſeveral ſteps of ſilver. Antony was ſeated upon 
his throne, dreſſed in a purple robe, embroidered with 
gold, and buttoned with diamonds. On his fide he 
worea ſcymetar, after the Perſian mode, the handle and 
ſheath of which were loaded with precious ſtones : he 
had a diadem on his brows, and a ſceptre of gold in 
his hand; in order, as he ſaid, that in that equipage 
he might deſerve to be the huſband of a queen, Cleo. 
-patra ſat on his right hand in a ſhining robe, made of 
the precious linen appropriated to the uſe of the goddeſs 
Ifis, whoſe name and habit ſhe had the vanity to aſſume, 
Upon the ſame throne but a little lower ſat Cæſario, 
the ſon of Julius Cæſar and Cleopatra, and the two 
other children, Alexander and Ptolemy, whom ſhe had 
by Antony. 

Every one having taken the place aſſigned them, 
the heralds, by the command of Antony, and in the 
preſence of all the people, to whom the gates of the 
palace had been thrown open, proclaimed Cleopatra 
queen of Egypt, Cyprus, Libya, and Cœloſyria, in 
conjunction with her ſon Cæſario. They afterwards 
proclaimed the other princes kings of kings, and de- 
clared, till they ſhould poſſeſs a more ample inheritance, 
Antony gave Alexander, the eldeſt, the kingdoms of 
Armenia and Media, with that of Parthia, when he 
ſhould have conquered it; and to the youngeſt, Ptolemy, 
the kingdoms of Syfia, Phoenicia, and Cilicia. Thoſe two 
young princes were dreſſed after the mode of the ſeveral 
countries over which they were to reign, After the 
proclamation, the three princes, riſing from their ſeats, 
approached 
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approached the throne, and putting one knee to the 
ground, kiſſed the hands of Antony and Cleopatra, 
They had ſoon after a train aſſigned them, proportioned 
to their new dignity, and each his regiment of guards, 
drawn out of the principal families of his domi- 
gions. 

Antony repaired early into Armenia, in order to act 
againſt the Parthians, and advanced as far as the banks 
of the Araxis; but the news of what paſſed at Rome 
againſt him, prevented his going on, and induced him 
to abandon the Parthian expedition, He immediately 
detached Canidius with fixteen legions, to the coalt 
of the Tonian ſea, and joined them himſelf ſoon after 
at Epheſus, to be ready to act, in caſe of an open rup- 
ture between Cæſar and him; which there was great 
reaſon to expect. 

Cleopatra was of the party; and that occaſioned 
Antony's ruin. His friends adviſed. him to ſend her 
back to Alexandria, till the event of the war ſhould 
be known, But that queen apprehending, that by 
Octavia's mediation he might come to an accomodation 
with Cæſar, gained Canidius, by preſents of money, 
wo ſpeak in her favour to Antony, and to repreſent to 
um, that it was neither juſt to remove a princeſs from 
this war, who contributed ſo much towards it on her 
ide; nor uſeful to himſelf, becauſe her departure 
would diſcourage the Egyptians, of whom the greateſt 
part of his maritime forces conſiſted. Beſides, continued 
thoſe who talked in this manner, it did not appear, that 
Cleopatra was inferior, either in prudence or capacity, 
to any of the princes or kings in his army: ſhe, who 
nad governed fo great a kingdom fo long, might have 
learnt, in her commerce with Antony, how to conduct 
the moſt important and difficult affairs, with wiſdom 
and addreſs. Antony did not oppoſe theſe remon= 
'trances which flattered at once his paſſion and 
vanity, 0 

From Epheſus he repaired with Cleopatra to Samos 
where the greateſt part of their troops had their ren— 
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dezvous, and where they paſſed their time in feaſtin 
and pleaſure, The kings in their train, exhauſted 
themſelves in making their court by extraordinary ex. 
pences, and diſplayed exceſſive luxury in their entertain- 
ments, : : 
(n) It was probably in one of theſe feaſts the cir. 
cumſtance happened, related by Pliny, Whatever 


paſſion Cleopatra profeſſed for Antony, as he perfectly 
knew her character for diſſimulation, and that ſhe was 


capable of the blackeſt crimes, he apprehended, 1 know 


not upon what foundation, that ſhe might have thoughts 


of poiſoning him, for which reafon he never touched 
any diſh at their banquet, till it had been taſted. It 
was impoſſible that the queen ſhould not perceive fo 
manifeſt a diſtruſt, She employed a very extraordinary 
method to make him ſenſible how ill-founded his fears 
were; and alſo, that if ſhe had ſo bad an intention, all 
the precautions he took would be ineffetual. She 
cauſed the extremities of the flowers to be poiſoned, 
of which the wreaths, worn by Antony and herſelf at 
table, according to the cuſtom of the ancients, were 
compoſed, When their heads began to grow warm 
with wine, in the height of their gaiety, Cleopatra 
propoſed drinking off thoſe flowers to Antony. He 
made no difficulty of it; and after having plucked off 
the end of his wreath with his fingers and thrown them 
into his cup filled with wine, he was upon the point of 
drinking it, when the queen, taking hold of his arm, 
ſaid to him am the poiſoner againſt whom you take 
ſuch mighty precautions. If it were poſſible for me to live 
without you, judgenow whether I wanted either the opportu- 
nity or reaſon for ſuch an action. Having ordered a 
priſoner, condemned to die, to be brought thither, 
ſhe made him drink that liquor, upon which he died 
immediately, 

The court went from Samos to Athens, where they 
paſſed many days in the ſame exceſſes, Cleopatra 
ſpared no pains to obtain the ſame marks of affection 


and 
| 6) Plin, I. xxi. c. 3. 
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and eſteem, Octavia had received, during her reſidence 
in that city. But whatever ſhe could do, ſhe could 
extort from them only forced civilities, which terminated: 
in a trifling deputation, which Antony obliged the citi- 
zens to ſend to her, and of which he himſelf would be 
the chief, in quality of a citizen of Athens, 

(n) The new conſuls, Caius Soſius, and Domitius 
Anobarbus, having declared . openly for Antony, 
quitted Rome, and repaired to him, Caſar, inſtead of 
ſeiſing them, or cauſing them to be purſued, ordered 
it to be given out, that they went to him by his permiſſion z 
and declared publickly, that all perſons, who were ſo 
diſpoſed, had his conſent to retire whither they thought 
fit. By that means he remained maſter at Rome, and 
was in a condition to decree, and act whatever he 
thought proper for his own intereſts, or contrary to 
thoſe of Antony. 

When Antony was appriſed of this, he aſſembled 
all the heads of his party; and the reſult of their deli- 
berations was, that he ſhould declare war againſt 
Cæſar, and repudiate Octavia, He did both. An- 
tony's preparations for the war were ſo far advanced, 
that if he had attacked Cæſar vigorouſly without loſs 
of time, the advantage muſt inevitably have been 
wholly on his fide: for his adverſary was not then in 
a condition to make head againſt him, either by ſea or 
land. But voluptuouſneſs carried it, and the opera- 
tions were put off to the next year. This was his 
_ Cæſar, by his delay, had time to aſſemble all his 

Orces. 

The deputies ſent by Antony to Rome, to declare 
his divorce from Od avia, had orders to command her 
to quit his houſe, with all her children, and in caſe of 
refuſal, to turn her out by force, and to leave nobody 
in it but the Son of Antony by Fulvia. An indignity 
the more ſenſible to Octavia, as a rival was the cauſe 
of it, However ſtifling her reſentment, ſhe anſwered 
the deputies only with her tears ; and as unjuſt as his 


orders 
(n) A. M. 3972. Ant. J. C. 312. Plut. in Anton. p. 942-955. 
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orders were, ſhe obeyed them and removed with her 
children, She even Jaboured to appeaſe the people, 
whom ſo unworthy an action had incenſed againſt him, 
and did her utmoſt to mollify the rage of Cæſar. She 
repreſented to them, that it was inconſiſtent with the 
wiſdom and dignity of the Roman people, to enter into 
ſuch petty differences; that it was only a quarrel 
between women which did not merit their reſentment 
about it; and that ſhe ſhould be very wretched, if ſhe 
were the occaſion of a new war; ſhe, who had ſolely 
conſented to her marriage with Antony, from the hope 


that it would prove the pledge of an union between him 


and Cæſar. Her remonſtrances had a different effect 
from her intentions, and the people, charmed with her 
virtue, had ſtill more compaſſion for her misfortune, 
and deteſtation for Antony than before. 

But nothing enraged them to ſuch an height as An- 
tony's will, which he had depoſited in the hands of 
the Veſtal virgins. This myſtery was revealed by (0) 
two perſons of conſular dignity, who, lncajable of 
ſuffering the pride of Cleopatra, and the abandoned 
voluptuouſneſs of Antony, had retired to Czar. 
As they had been witneſſes of this will, and knew the 
ſecret they declared it to Cæſar. The veſtals made 
great difficulty to give up an act conhded to their 
care; alledging in their excuſe the faith of depolits, 
which they were obliged to obſerve z and were deter- 
mined to be forced to it by the authority of the peo- 
ple. The will accordingly being brought into the 
Forum, theſe three articles were read in it; I, That 
Antony acknowledged Cæſario the lawful fon of 
Julius Cæſar. II. That he appointed his ſons by 
Cleopatra to be his heirs, with the title of kings of 
kings. III. That he decreed, in caſe he ſhould die 
at Rome, that his body after having been carried in 
pomp through the city, ſhould be laid the fame even- 
ing on a bed of ſtate, in order to its being ſent to 
| Cleopatra, 
( Titius and Plancus, 
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Cleopatra, to whom he left the care of his funeral and 
interment. 

There are ſome authors, however, who believe this 
will to be a piece contrived by Cæſar, to render An- 
tony more odious to the people. And indeed, what 
appearance was there, that Antony, who well knew 
to what a degree the Roman people were jealous of 
their rights and cuſtoms, ſhould confide to them the 
execution of a teſtament, which violated them with fo 
much contempt ? 

When Cæſar had an army and fleet ready, which 
ſeemed ſtrong enough to make head againſt his ene- 
my, he alſo declared war on his fide. But in the de- 
cree granted by the people to that purpoſe, he cauſed 
it to be expreſſed, that it was againſt Cleopatra: it 
was from a refinement of Policy he ated in that man- 
ner, and did not inſert Antony's name in the declaration 
of war, though actually intended againſt him. For 
beſides throwing the blame upon Antony, by making 
him the aggreſſor in a war againſt his country, he art- 
fully managed thoſe who were ſtill attached to him, 
whoſe number and credit might have proved formidable, 
and whom he would have been under the neceſſity of 
declaring enemies to the commonwealth, if Antony 
had been expreſsly named in the decree. 

Anthony returned from Athens to Samos, where 
tne whole fleet was aſſembled. It conſiſted of five 
hundred ſhips of war of extraordinary ſize and ſtrue- 
ture, having ſeveral decks one above another, with 
towers upon the head and ſtern of a prodigious height; 
ſo that thoſe ſuperb veſſels upon the ſea might have 
been taken for floating iſlands, Such great crews 
were neceſſary for completely manning thoſe heavy 
machines, that Antony, not being able to find mariners 
enough, had been obliged to take huſbandmen, artificers, 
muletcers, and all ſorts of people void of experience, 
and fitter to give trouble, than do ſervice. 

On board this fleet were two hundred thouſand foot 
and twelve thouſand horſe, The kings of Lybia, 


Cappadocia, 
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Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, Comagena, and Thrace, 
were there in perſon; and thoſe of Pontus, Judæa, 
Lycaonia, Galatia, and Media, had ſent their troops, 
A more ſplendid and pompous ſight could not be ſeen, 
than this fleet when it put to ſea, and had unfurled 
its ſails. But nothing equalled the magnificence of 
Cleopatra's galley, all flaming with gold; its ſails of 
purple; the flags and ſtreamers floating in the wind, 
whilſt trumpets, and other inſtruments of war, made 
the heavens reſound with airs of joy and triumph. An- 
tony followed her cloſe in a galley almoſt as ſplendid, 
That * queen, drunk with her fortune and grandeur, 
and hearkening only to her unbridled ambition, fooliſhly 
threatened the Capitol with approaching ruin, and pre- 
pared with her infamous troop of eunuchs, utterly to 
ſubvert the Roman empire. 

On the other fide, leſs pomp and ſplendour was ſcen, 
but more utility. Cæſar had only two hundred and 
fifty ſhips, and fourſcore thouſand foot, with as many 
horſe as Antony. But all his troops were choſen men, 
and on board his fleet were none but experienced ſeamen, 
His veflels were not ſo large as Antony's, but they were 
much lighter, and fitter for ſervice, 

Cæſar's rendezvous was at Brunduſium, and An- 
tony advanced to Corcyra. But the ſeaſon of the year 
was over, and bad weather came on; ſo that they 
were both obliged to retire, and to put their troops into 


Winter 
* — Dum Capitolio 
Regina Dementes ruinas, 
Funus & imperio parabat, 
Contaminato cum grege turpĩum 
Morbo virorum; quidlibet impotens 
Sperare, fortunaque dulci 
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Hor, Od. ii · . l. 


Whilft drunk with fortune's heady wine, 
FilPd with vaſt hope, though impotent in arms, 
The haughty queen conceives the wild deſign, 
> n 7 a ow r charms ; 
ith her polluted band of ſupple laves, 
Her ene and 2 2 knaves, 
The Capitol in duftte level low, | 
And give Rome's empire, and the werld, a laſt and fatal blew! 
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winter quarters, and their fleet into good ports till ſpring 
me on. 

* p) Antony and Cæſar, as ſoon as the ſeaſon would 
admit, took the field both by ſea and land. The two 
fleets entered the Ambracian gulph in Epirus. An- 
tony's braveſt and moſt experienced officers adviſed him 
not to hazard a battle by ſea, to ſend back Cleopatra 
into Egypt, and to make all poſſible haſte into Thrace 
or Macedonia, in order to fight there by land; becauſe 
his army, compoſed of good troops, and much ſuperior 
in numbers to Czſar's, ſeemed to promiſe him the vic- 
tory ; whereas a fleet ſo ill manned as his, how 
numerous ſoever it might be, was by no means to be 
relied on. But it was long ſince Antony had not been 
ſuſceptible of good advice, and had acted only to pleaſe 
Cleopatra. That proud princeſs, who judged things 
ſolely from appearances, believed her fleet invincible and 
that Cæſar's ſhips could not approach it without being 
daſhed to pieces. Beſides, ſhe perceived aright, that 
incaſe of misfortune, it would be eaſier for her to eſcape 
in her ſhips, than by land. Her opinion therefore too 
place againſt the advice of all the generals. 

* The battle was fought upon the ſecond of Sep- 
tember, at the mouth of the gulph of Ambracia, near 
the city of Actium, in ſight of both the Jand-armies ; 
the one of which was drawn up in battle upon the north 
and the other upon the ſouth of that ſtrait, expectin 
the event, It was doubtful for ſome time, and ſeem 
as much in favour of Antony as Cæſar, till the retreat 
of Cleopatra, That queen, frightened with the noiſe 
of the battle, in which every thing was terrible to a 
woman, took to flight, when ſhe was in no danger, 
and drew after her the whole Egyptian ſquadron, 
which conſiſted of ſixty ſhips of the line; with which 
the ſailed for the coaſt of Peloponneſus, Antony, who 
law her fly, forgetting every thing, forgetting even 
himſelf, followed her precipitately, and yielded a victory 

Precip Y Y 4 


(p) A. M. 3973. Ant. J. C. 31. 
* The 4h before the none of September. 
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to Czfar, which till then he had exceedingly well 

diſputed. It, however, coſt the victor extreme! 

dear. For Antony's ſhips fought ſo well after his 

departure, that though the battle began before noon, 

it was not over when night came on; fo that 

= troops were obliged to paſs it on board their 
ips. 

The next day Cæſar ſeeing his victory complete, 
detached a ſquadron in purſuit of Antony and Cleo- 
patra. But that ſquadron diſpairing of ever coming 
up with them, becauſe ſo far before it, ſoon returned 
to join the grofs of the fleet. Antony having entered 
the admiral-galley, in which Cleopatra was, went and 
ſat down at the head of it; where, leaning his elbows 
on his knees, and ſupporting his head with his two 
hands, he remained Jike a man overwhelmed with 
ſhame and rage; reflecting, with profound melancholy 
upon his ill conduct, and the misfortunes ſhe had 
brought upon him. He kept in that poſture, and in 
thoſe thoughts, during the three days they were going 
to“ Tænarus, without ſeeing or ſpeaking to Cleopatra, 
At the end of that time, they ſaw each other again, 
and lived together as uſual, 

The land-army ſtill remained entire, and conſiſted 
of eighteen legions, and two-and-twenty thouſand horſe 
under the command of Canidius, Antony's Jieutenant- 
general, and might have made head and given Cæſar 
abundance of difficulty. But ſeeing themſelves aban- 
doned by their generals, they ſurrendered to Czar, 
who received them with open arms, 

From Tænarus Cleopatra took the route of Alex- 
andria, and Antony that of Libya, where he had left 
a conſiderable ' army to guard the frontiers of that 
country. Upon his landing he was informed, that 
Scarpus, who commanded this army, had declared 
for Cæſar. He was ſo ſtruck with this news, Which 
he had no room to expect, that he would have killed 


himſelf, and was with difficulty prevented from 2 


* Prommory of Laconia. 
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his friends. He therefore had no other choice to make 
than to follow Cleopatra to Alexandria, where ſhe was 
arrived, 

When ſhe approached that port, ſhe was afraid, if 
ker misfortune ſhould be known, that ſhe ſhould be 
refuſed entrance. She therefore cauſed her ſhips to 
he crowned, as if ſhe was returned victorious ; and 
no ſooner landed, than ſhe cauſed all the great lords 
of her kingdom, whom ſhe ſuſpected, to be put to 
death, leſt they ſhould excite ſeditions againſt her, 
when they were informed of her defeat. Antony found 
her in the midſt of theſe bloody executions, 

Soon after ſhe formed another very extraordinary 
delign, To avoid falling into Cæſar's hands, who, 
ſhe foreſaw would follow her into Egypt, ſhe de- 
ſigned to have her ſhips in the Mediterranean carried 
into the Red-ſea, over the iſthmus, between them, 
which is no more than thirty leagues broad; and 
afterwards to put all her treaſures on board thoſe ſhips 
and others which ſhe had in that ſea, But the Arabi- 
ans who inhabited the coaſt, having burnt all the 
oo ſhe had there, ſhe was obliged to abandon her 
deſign. 

Changing therefore her reſolution, ſhe thought only 
of gaining Cæſar, whom ſhe looked upon as her con- 
queror, and to make him a ſacrifice of Antony, whoſe 
misfortunes had rendered him indifferent to her, Such 
was this princeſs's diſpoſition, "Though ſhe loved 


even to madneſs, ſhe had ſtill more ambition than 


love, and the crown being dearer to her than her huſ- 
band, ſhe entertained thoughts of preſerving it at the 
price of Antony's life. But concealing her ſenti- 
ments from him ſhe perſuaded him to ſend ambaſſadors 
to Cæſar, to negociate a treaty of peace with him. 
She joined her ambaſſadors with his; but gave them 
inſtructions to treat ſeparately for herſelf. Cæſar would 
not fo much as ſee Antony's ambaſſadors. He diſmiſſed 
Cleopatra's with a favourable anſwer, He paſſionately 


| delired 
(2) A. M. 3074. Ant. J. C. 30. 
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deſired to make ſure of her perſon and treaſures ; her 
Ar. to adorn his triumph; her treaſures, to enable 

im to diſcharge the debts he had contraded upon ac. 
count of this war. He therefore gave her reaſon to 
conceive great hopes, in caſe ſhe would ſacrifice Antony 
to him. 

The latter, after his return from Lybia, had retired 
into a country-houſe, which he had cauſed to be built 
expreſsly on the banks of the Nile, in order to enjo 
the converſation of two of his friends, who had followed 
him thither. In this retirement it might have been ex. 
peQed, that he would hear with pleaſure the wiſe diſ. 
courſes of thoſe two philoſophers. But as they could 
not baniſh from his heart his love for Cleopatra, the 
ſole cauſe of all his misfortunes, that paſſion which 
they had only ſuſpended, ſoon reſumed its former 
empire. He returned to Alexandria, abandoned him- 
ſelf again to the charms and Careſſes of Cleopatra, and, 
with deſign to pleaſe her, ſent deputies again to Cæſar 
to demand life of him, upon the ſhame ſul conditions 
of paſſing it at Athens as a private perſon ; provided 
N would aſſure Egypt to Cleopatra and her chil- 

ren. f 

The ſecond deputation, not having met with a more 
favourable reception than the former, Antony en- 
deavoured to extinguiſh in himſelf the ſenſe of his 
preſent misfortunes, and the apprehenſion of thoſe 
that threatened him, he abandoning himſelf immode- 
rately to feaſting and voluptuouſneſs. Cleopatra and 
he regaled one another alternately, and ſtrove with 
emulation to exceed each other in the incredible magni- 
ficence of their banquets. 

The queen, however, who foreſaw what might hap- 
pen, collected all ſorts of poiſons, and to try which of 
them occaſioned death with the leaſt pain, ſhe made the 
experiment of their virtues and ftrength upon criminals 
in the priſons condemned to die, Having obſerved 
that the ſtrongeſt poiſons cauſed death the ſooneſt, but 


with great torment, and that thoſe which were gentle, 
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brought on an eaſy, but ſlow death ; ſhe tried the biting 
of venomous creatures, and cauſed various kinds of 
ſerpents to be applied to different perſons. She made 
theſe experiments every day, and diſcovered, at length 
that the aſpick was the _ one that cauſed neither 
torture nor convulſions; and which throwing the per- 
ſons bit into an immediate heavineſs and ſtupefaction, 
attended with a light ſweating upon the face and a numb- 
neſs of all the organs of ſenſe, gently extinguiſhed life; 
{> that thoſe in that condition were angry when any 
one awakened them or endeavoured to make them riſe, 
like people exceedingly ſleepy. I his was the poiſon 
ſhe fixed upon. | 

To diſpel Antony's ſuſpicions and ſubjects of com- 
plaint, ſhe applied herſelf with more than ordinary ſol- 
licitude in careſſing him. Though ſhe celebrated her 
own birth-day with little ſolemnity, and ſuitably to her 
preſent condition, ſhe kept that of Antony with a ſplen- 
dour and magnificence, above what ſhe had ever in- 
ſtanced before; ſo that many of the gueſts who came 
poor to that feaſt, went rich from it. 

Cæſar, knowing how important it was to him not 
to leave his victory imperfect, marched in the begin- 
ning of the ſpring into Syria, and from thence ſat 
down before Peluſium. He ſent to ſummon the gover- 
nor to open the gates to him; and Seleucus, who com- 
maned there for Cleopatra, having received ſecret orders 
upon that head, ſurrendered. the place without waiting 
a ſiege. The rumour of this treaſon ſpread in the 
city, Cleopatra, to clear herſelf of the accuſation put 
the wife and children of Seleucus into Antony's hands 
in order that he might revenge his treachery, by N 
them to death. What a monſter was this princefs ! 
The moſt odious of vices were united in her perſon; 
profeſſed immodeſty, breach of faith, injuſtice, cruelty, 
and what crowns all the reſt, the falſe outſide of a 
deceitful amity, which covers a deſign formed to de- 
liver up to his enemy the perſon ſhe loads with the moſt 

tender careſſes, and with marks of the warmeſt and 


moſt 
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moſt ſincere attachment. Such are the effects of am. 
bition, which was her predominant vice. 

Adjoining to the temple of Iſis, ſhe had cauſed 
tombs and halls to be erected, ſuperb as well for their 
beauty and magnificence, as their loftineſs and extent. 
T hither ſhe ordered her moſt precious moveables to he 
carried; gold, ſilver, jewels, ebony, ivory, and a large 
quantity of perfumes and aromatick wood; as if ſhe 
intended to raiſe a funeral-pile, upon which ſhe would 
conſume herſelf with her treaſures. Cæſar alarmed 
for the latter, and apprehending, leſt her deſpair ſhould 
induce her to burn them, diſpatched every day ſome 
perſon to her, to give her great hopes of the moſt kind 
and generous treatment, and nevertheleſs adyanced 
towards the city by great marches. 

Upon arriving there, he encamped near the Hip. 
podrome. He was in hopes of making himſelf maſter 
of the city ſoon, by means of the intelligence he held 
with Cleopatra, upon which he relied no leſs than upon 
his army. 1 

Antony was ignorant of that princeſs's intrigues, 
and being unwilling to believe what was told him of 
them, prepared for a good defence. He made a vigo- 
rous ſally, and having ſeverely handled the betiegers 
and warmly purſued to the gates of their camp a de- 
tachment of horſe, which had been ſent againſt him, 
he returned victorious into the city. This was the 
Jaſt effort of his expiring valour; for after this ex- 
ploit, his fortitude and ſenſe of glory abandoned him, 
or were never after of any ſervice to him. Inſteaci 
making uſe of this advantage, and of applying himſelf 
ſeriouſly to his defence, by obſerving the motions of 
Cleopatra, who betrayed him; he came completely 
armed as he was, to throw himſelf at her feet, and to 
Kiſs her hands. The whole palace of Alexandria, 
immediately reſounded with acclamations, as if the ſiege 
had been raiſed; and Cleopatra, who had no hanged 
but of amuſing Antony, ordered a magnificent feal 
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to be prepared, at which they paſſed the reſt of the 


m- 

day, and part of the night together. 
ſed Early on the morrow, Antony reſolved to attack 
eit Cæſar by ſea and land. He drew up his land- army 
nt, upon ſome eminences in the city; and from thence 
be kept his gallies in view, which were going. out of the 
rge port in order to charge thoſe of Cæſar. He waited 
ſhe without making any mation to ſee the ſucceſs of that 
uld attack; but was much aſtoniſhed when he ſaw Cleo- 
ned patra's admiral ſtrike his flag when he came in view of 
uld Czſar's, and ſurrender his whole fleet to him. 
you This treaſon opened Antony's eyes, and made him 
ind give credit to what his friends had told him, of the 
iced queen's perfidy, In this extremity he was for ſigna- 

liſing himſelf by an extraordinary act of valour, ca- 
Up- pable, in his ſenſe, of doing him abundance of honour, 
iſter He ſent to challenge Cæſar to a ſingle combat. Cæſar 
held made anſwer, that if Antony was weary of life, there 
pon were other ways to die beſides that. Antony ſeeing 

himſelf ridiculed by Cæſar, and betrayed by Cleopatra 
ues, returned into the city, and was a moment after 
SY abandoned by all his cavalry. Seiſed with rage and 
igo- deſpair, he then flew to the, palace, with deſign to 
eners 2 himſelf upon Cleopatra, but did not find her 
2 de- nere. 
him, That artful princeſs, who had foreſeen what hap- 
« the ened, to eſcape the rage of Antony, had retired 
M-. io the quarter where ſtood the tombs of the kings 
him, WP! E2ypt which was fortified with good walls, and of 
ad hich the had ordered the gates to be cloſed. She cauſed 
mſell WE tony to be told, that preferring an honourable 
5 Peath to a ſhameful captivity, ſhe had killed herſelf in the 
letef dſt of her anceſtors tombs, where ſhe had alſo choſe 
ind to r own ſepulchre. Antony too credulous did not 
ndr, WS "© himſelf time to examine a piece of news, which 
e ico: e ought to have ſuſpected, after all Cleopatra's other 
uohts i pidelities ; and ſtruck with the idea of her death, 

f ad immediately from exceſs of rage to the moſt 
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violent tran ſports of grief, and thoughtonly of followina 
her into the grave. 8 

Having taken this furious reſolution, he ſhut himfelf 
up in his apartment with a flave, and having cauſed 
his armour to be taken off, he commanded him to plunge 
his dagger into his breaſt. But that ſlave, full of 
affection, reſpect, and fidelity for his maſter, ſtabbed 
himſelf with it, and fell dead at his feet, Antony 
looking upon this action as an example for him to 
follow, thruſt his [word into his body, and fell upon 
the floor, in a torrent of his blood, which he mingle 
with that of his ſlave. At that moment an officer, of 
the queen's guards came to let him know, that ſhe was 
alive. He no ſooner heard the name of Cleopatra 
pronounced, than he opened his dying eyes, and being 
informed that ſhe was not dead, he ſuffered his wound 
to be dreſſed, and afterwards cauſed himſelf to he 
carried to the fort where ſhe had ſhut herſelf up, 
Cleopatra would not permit the gates to be opened 
to give him entrance, for fear of ſome ſurpriſe ; but ſhe 
appeared at an high window from whence ſhe threw 
down chains and cords. Antony was made faſt to thel: 
and Cleopatra aſſiſted by two women, who were the 
only perſons ſhe had brought with her into the tomb, 
drew him up. Never was there a more moving ſight, 
Antony, all bathed in his blood, with death painted in 
his face, was dragged up in the air, turning his dying 
eyes, and extending his feeble hands, towards Cleo- 
patra, as if to conjure her to receive his laſt breath; 
whilſt ſhe, with her features diſtorted, and her arms 
ftrained, pulled the cords, with her whole ſtrength ; the 
people below who could give her no further aid, en- 
couraging her with their cries. | 

When ſhe had drawn him up to her, and had lid 
him on a bed, ſhe tore her clothes upon him, and 
beating her breaſt, and wiping the blood from | 
wound, with her face cloſe to his, ſhe called him Mt 
prince, her lord, her deareſt ſpouſe. Whilſt ſhe max 


theſe mournful acclamations, ſhe cut off Anton)" 
| hall 
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wing hair, according to the ſuperſtition of the Pagans, 
who believed that a relief to thoſe who died a violent 
nfelf death, 


uſed Antony, recovering his ſenſes, and ſeeing Cleopa- 
unge tra's affliction, ſaid to her, to comfort her, that 
Il of he thought himſelf happy as he died in her arms; 
bbed and, that as to his defeat, he was not aſhamed of 


on), it, it being no diſgrace for a Roman to be over- 
m to come by Romans. He afterwards adviſed her to ſave 
her life and kingdom, provided ſhe could do ſo with 
honour, to be upon her guard againſt the traitors of 
her own court, as wellas the Romans in Czſar's train, 
and to truſt only Proculeius, He expired with theſe 
words. a N 3 Y ; 

The ſame moment Proculeius, arrived from Cæſar, 
who could not refrain from tears at the ſad relation of 
what had paſſed, and at the ſight of the ſword fill 
reeking with - Antony's blood, which was preſented 
to him. He had particular orders to get Cleopatra 
into his hands, and to take her alive, if poflible. 
That princeſs refuſed to ſurrender herſelf to him. 
She had however a converſation with him without 
letting him enter the tomb, He only came cloſe to 
the gates which were well faſtened, but gave paſſage 
for the voice through cracks. They talked a conſider- 
able time together, during which ſhe continually aſked 
the kingdom for her children; whilſt he exhorted her 
to hope the beſt, and preſſed her to confide all her in- 
tereſts to Ceſar. 

After having conſidered the place well, he went to 
make his report to Cæſar, who immediately ſent 
Gallus to talk -again with her. Gallus went to the 
gates, as Proculeius had done and ſpoke like him 
through the crevices, protracting the converſation 
on purpoſe, In the mean time, while Proculeius 
brought a ladder to the wall, entered the tomb by 
the ſame window through which ſhe and her women 
had drawn up Antony, and, followed by two officers 
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who were with him, went down to the pate where 
ſhe was ſpeaking to Gallus. One of the two 
women who were ſhut up with her, ſeeing him come 
cried out, quite out of her ſenſes with fear and ſurpriſe, 
Oh unfortunate 1 you are taken! Cleopatra 
turned her head, ſaw Proculeius, and would have 


ſtabbed herſelf with a dagger, which ſhe always car. 


ried at her girdle. But Proculeius ran nimbly to her, 
took her in his arms, and ſaid to her, You wrong yourſelf 
and Ceſar too, in depriving him 75 ſo grateful an occaſion 
of ſhowing his goodneſs and clemency. At the = 
time he forced the dagger out of her hands, and ſhook 
her robes, leſt ſhe ſhould have concealed poiſon in 
them. 

Cæſar ſent one of his freemen, named Epaphroditus, 
with orders to guard her carefully, to prevent her 
making any attempt upon herſelf, and to behave to her 
at the ſame time, with all the regard and complacency 
ſhe could defire : he likewiſe inſtructed Proculeius to 
aſk the queen what ſhe deſired of him. 

Cæſar afterwards prepared to enter Alexandria, the 
conqueſt of which there were no longer any to diſpute 
with him. He found the gates of it open, and all the 
inhabitants in extreme conſternation, not knowing 
what they had to hope or fear, He entered the city, 
converſing with the philoſopher Arizus, upon whom 
he leant with an air of familiarity, to ſignify publickly 
the regard he had for him, Being arrived at the 
palace, he aſcended a tribunal, which he orderd to be 
erected there; and ſeeing the whole people proſtrate 
upon the ground, he commanded them to riſe, He 
then told them, that he pardoned them for three rea- 
ſons : the firſt, upon the account of Alexander their 
founder; the ſecond, for the beauty of their city; 
and the third, for the ſake of Arizus, one of their 
citizens, whoſe merit and knowledge he eſteemed. 

Proculeius, in the mean time, acquitted himſelf of 


his commiſſion to the queen, who at firſt aſked nothing 
0 
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of Cæſar, but his permiſſion to bury Antony, which 
was granted her without difficulty, She ſpared no 
coſt to render his interment magnificent, according 
to the cuſtom of Egypt. Shecauſed his body to be em- 
balmed with the moſt exquiſite perfumes of the Eaſt, 
and placed it amongſt the tombs of the kings of 
Egypt. 5 
Czſar did not think proper to ſee Cleopatra in the 
firſt days of her mourning : but when he believed he 
might do it with decency, he was introduced into her 
chamber, after having aſked her permiſlion ; being 
deſirous to conceal his deſigns under the regard he 
profeſſed for her. She was laid upon a little bed, ia 
a very ſimple and neglected manner. When he en- 
tered her chamber, though ſhe had nothing on but a 
ſingle tunick, ſhe roſe immediately, and went to throw 
herſelf at his feet, horribly disfigured, her hair looſe 
and diſordered, her viſage wild and hagged, her voice 
faultering, her eyes almoſt diſſolved by exceſſive weep- 
ing, and her boſom covered with wounds and bruiſes. 
That natural grace and lofty mien, which derived from 
her beauty, were, however, not wholly extinct ; and 
natwithſtanding the deplorable condition to which ſhe 
was reduced, even through that depth of grief and 
dejeCtion, as from a- dark cloud, ſhot forth pointed 
graces, and a kind of radiance, which brightened in 
her looks, and in every moment of her countenance, 
Though ſhe was almoſt dying, ſhe did not defpair of 
inſpiring that young victor with love, as ſhe had forme - 
ly done Cæſar and Antony. 

The chamber where ſhe received him was full of 
the portraits of Julius Cæſar. My lord (ſaid ſhe 
to him pointing to thoſe pictures) behold thoſe 
Images of him who adopted you his ſucceſſor in 
the Roman empire, and to whom I was obliged for 
** my crown,” Then taking letters out of her boſom, 
which ſhe had concealed in it; “ See alfo (ſaid ſhe, 
** killing them) the dear teſtemonies of his love.” 
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She afterwards read ſome of the moſt tender of them, 
commenting upon them, at proper intervals, with 
moving acclamations, and paſlionate glances, but ſhe 
employed thoſe arts with no ſucceſs ; for whether her 
charms had no longer the power they had in her 
youth, or that ambition was Cæſur's ruling paſſion, he 


did not ſeem affected with either her perſon or conver. 


ſatibn ; contenting himſelf with exhorting her to take 
courage, and with aſſuring her of his good intentions, 
She was far from not diſcerning that coldneſs, from 
which ſhe conceived no good augury; but diſſembling 
her concern, and changing the diſcourſe, ſhe thanked 
him for the compliments 8 had made her in 
his name, and he had thought fit to repeat in perſon. 
She added that in return ſhe would deliver to him 
all the treaſures of the kings of Egypt. And in ef- 
fect, ſhe put an inventory into his hands of all ker 


moveables, jewels, and revenues. And as Seleucus, 


one of her treaſurers, who was preſent reproached 
her with not declaring the whole, and with having 
concealed part of her moſt valuable effects; incenſed 
at ſo great an inſult, ſhe roſe up, ran to him, and 
gave him ſeveral blows in the face, Then turning 
towards Cæſar, ls it not a horrible thing (ſaid ſhe 
© to him) that when you have not diſdained to viſit 
© me, and have thought fit to conſole me in the ſad 
© condition I now am, my own domeſticks ſhould 
© accuſe me before you of retaining ſome woman's 
*« jewels, not to adorn a miſerable perſon as I am, 
< but for a preſent to your ſiſter Octavia, and your 
<< wife Livia; that their protection may induce you 
46 to afford a more favourable treatment to an unfor- 
* eee 

Cæſar was exceedingly pleaſed to hear her talk in 
that manner, not doubting but the love of life inſpired 
her with ſuch language. He told her ſhe might diſ- 
poſe as ſhe pleaſed of the jewels ſhe had reſerved: 
and after having aſſured her that he would treat her 


3 | with 


The better therefore to amuſe him, ſhe ſent to deſire, 
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with more ·generoſity and magnificence than ſhe could 
imagine, he withdrew, imagining that he had deceived 
her and was deceived himſelf, 

Not doubting but Cæſar intended to make her ſerve 
as an vrnament to his triumph, ſhe had no other 
thoughts than to avoid that ſhame by dying. She 
well knew that ſhe was obſerved by the guards who 
had been aſſigned her, and under colour of doing her 
honour, followed her every where; and beſides, that 
her time was. ſhort, Cæſar's departure approaching. 


that ſhe might go to pay her laſt duty at the tomb of 
Antony and take her leave of him, Cæſar having 
granted. her that permiſſion, ſhe went thither accord- 
ingly to bathe. that tomb with her tears, and to aſſure 
Antony, to whom ſhe addreſſed her diſcourſe as if 
he had been preſent before her eyes, that ſhe would 
ſoon give him a more certain proof of her affection. 
After that fatal proteſtation, which ſhe accom- 
a ſighs and laments, ſhe cauſed the tomb to 
e covered with flowers, and returned to her cham- 
ber. She then went into a bath, and from the bath 
to table, having ordered it to be ſerved magnificently. 
When ſhe roſe from table, ſhe wrote a letter to 
Cæſar; and having made all quit her chamber except 
her two women, ſhe ſhut the door, ſat down upon a 
bed, and aſked for a baſket of figs, which a pea- 
ſant had lately brought. She, placed it by her, and 
a moment after, lay down as if ſne had fallen aſleep. 
But that was the effect of the aſpick, which was con- 
cealed amongſt the fruit, and had ſtung her in the arm, 
which ſhe had held to it. The poiſon immediately 
communicated itſelf to the heart, and killed her with- 
out pain, or being perceived by any body, The' 
. had orders to let nothing paſs without a ſtrict 
earch into it; but the diſguiſed peaſant, who was 
one of the queen's faithful ſervants, played his part 
ſo well, and there appeared ſo little appearance of We 
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deſign in a baſket of figs, that the guards fuffered hin 


to enter, Thus all Cæſar's precautions were inch 
te&tual, 


He did not doubt Cleopatra's reſolution, after havin 


read the letter ſhe had written to him, to deſire that he 


would ſuffer her body to be laid in the fame tomb with 
that of Antony, and inſtantly diſpatched two officers 
to prevent it, But notwithſtanding all the haſte they 
could make they found her dead. 

That “ princeſs was too haughty and too much 
above the vulgar, to ſuffer herſelf to be led in triumph 
at the wheels of the victor's chariot. Determined to 
die, and thence become capable of the fierceſt reſo. 
Jutions, ſhe ſaw, with dry eyes, and indifference, the 
mortal venom of the aſpick glide into her veins. 

She died at thirty-nine years of age, of which ſhe 
had reigned twenty-two-from the death of her father, 
The ftatues of Antony were thrown down, and thoſe 
of Cleopatra . as they were; Archibius, who 
had long been in her ſervice, having given Cæſar a 


thouſand talents, that they might not be treated a 
Antony's had been. | as 
ter 


* Aufſa& jacentem viſere regiam 

Vultu ſereno fortis, & aſperas 
Tractare ſerpentes, ut atrum 
Corpore combiberet venenum z 

Deliberata morte ferocior : 
Szyis Liburnis ſcilicet invidens 
Privata deduci ſuperbo 
Non humilis mulier triumpho. 

Hor, Od. TXXVil. l, l, 


Not the dark palace of the realms below 

Can awe the furious purpoſe of her ſoul ; 
Calmly ſhe looks from her * 7 woe, 

That can both death an * control ; 
Provokes the ſerpent'a fling, bis rage diſdains, 
And joys to feel his poiſon in ber veins. 
Invidious to the victor's fancy'd pride, 

She will not from ber own deſcend, 
Diſgrac'd, a wulgar captive by his fide, 

His wor > trinmph to attend; 

But fiercely flies to death, and bids ber. ſorrows endy 
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Aſter Cleopatra's death, Egypt was reduced into 
a province of the Roman empire, and governed by a 
præfect ſent thither from Rome. The reign of the 
Ptolemies in Egypt to date its commencement from 
the death of Alexander the Great, had continued two 
hundred fourſcore and thirteen years, from the year 


of the world 3681, to 3974- 
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E have ſeen hitherto, without ſpeaking of 

the firſt and ancient kingdom of Egypt, 
and of ſome ſtates ſeparate, and in a manner entirely 
diſtin from the reſt, three great ſucceſſive empires, 
founded on the ruins of oP, other, ſubſiſt during 
a long ſeries of ages, and at length entirely diſappear; 
the empire of the Babylonians, the empire of the 
Medes and Perſians, and the empire of the Macedo- 
nians and the Grecian princes, ſucceſſors of Alex- 
ander the Great. A fourth empire ariſes, that of 
the Romans, which having already ſwallowed up 
moſt of thoſe which have KR wo it, will extend 
its conqueſts, and after having ſubjected all to its 


power by force of arms, be itſelf torn in a manner 


intodifferent pieces, and by being ſodiſmembered, make 


way for the eſtabliſhment of almoſt all the king- 


doms, which now divide Europe, Aſia, and Africa, 
Behold here, to ſpeak properly, an abridged picture 
of all ages; of the glory and power of all the empires 
of the world; in a word, of all that human greatneſs 
has of moſt ſplendid and moſt capable of ex- 
Citing admiration | all theſe by an happy occurrence, 
generally unite in it: height of genius, delicacy 
of taſte attended with ſolid judgement ; the excel- 
lent taſte of eloquence, carried to the higheſt degree 
of perfection, without departing from the natural 
and the true; the glory of arms, with that of arts 
and ſciences; valour in conquering, and ability in 


government, What a multitude of great men of oo 
in 
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kind does it not preſent to our view | What powerful, 
what glorious kings! What great captains! What 
famous conquerors! What wiſe magiſtrates ! What 
learned philoſophers! What admirable legiſlators ! 
We are tranſported with beholding in certain ages and 
countries, as if peculiar to themſelves, an ardent zeal 
for juſtice, a paſſionate. love for their country, a noble 
diſintereſtedneſs, a generous contempt of riches, 
and an eſteem for poverty, which aſtoniſh and 
amaze us, ſo much they appear above human na» 
ture, 

In this manner we think and judge. But whilft 
we are in admiration and extaſy at the view of ſo many 
ſhining virtues, the Supreme Judge who can alone 
eſtimate all thjngs, ſees nothing in them but trifle, 
meanneſs, vanity, and pride; and whilſt mankind 
are continually buſied in perpetuating the power of 
their families in founding kingdoms and enternizing 
themſelves, if that were poſſible, God, from his 
throne on high, overthrows all their projects, and 
makes even their ambition the means of executing 
his purpoſes, infinitely ſuperior to our underſtandings. 
He alone knows his operations and deſigns. All ages 
are preſent to him: He ſeeth from everlaſting to ever - 
laſling (q). He has affigned all empires their fate and 
duration, In all the different revolutions, we have 
ſeen that nothing has, come to paſs by chance, We 
know that under the image of that ſtatue, which 
Nebuchodonoſor ſaw, of an enormous height and 
terrible aſpect, with the head of gold, the breaſt 
and arms of ſilver, the belly and thighs of braſs, 
and the legs of iron mixed with clay, God thought 
fit to repreſent the four great empires, uniting 
in them, as we have ſeen in the courſe of this 
hiſtory, all that is glorious, grand, formidable, 
and powerful, And of what has the Almighty 
occaſion for overthrowing this immenſe coloflus ? 
| L 5 (0. 4 
7) Ecclef, xxxix. 19. 
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(r) A ſmall flone was cut out without hands, which 
ſmate the image upon his feet, that were of iron and 
clay, and brake them to pieces. Then was the iron tho 
clay, the brafs, the filver, and the gold broken to pieces 
together, and became like the chaff of the ſummer fry 
ing-floors, and the wind carried them away, that »; 
place was found for them; and the flone that ſmit, 
the i _ became a great mountain, and filled the wha: 
ea) th. | 

We ſee with our own eyes the accompliſhment of 
this admirable prophecy of Daniel, at leaſt in part, 
Jesuvs CHRIST, who deſcended to clothe himſelf with 
fleſh and blood in the ſacred womb of the bleſſed 
virgin, without the participation of man, is the ſmal] 
ſtone that came from the mountain without human 
aid, The prevailing charaQteriſticks of his perſon, of 
| his relations, his appearance, his manner of teaching, 
| - his diſciples, in a word, of every thing that relates to 
4 him, were ſimplicity, poverty, and humility ; which 
at were ſo extreme, that they conceal from the eyes of 
| the proud Jews the divine luſtre of his miracles, how 
4 ſhining ſoever it was, and from the ſight of the devil 

| _ himſelf as penetrating and attentive as he was, the 
0 evident. proofs of his divinity. 
| Notwithſtanding that ſeeming weakneſs, and even 
| meanneſs, Jes8Us CHRIST will certainly conquer the 
Ky whole univerſe. It is under this idea a prophet repre- 
1 ſents him to us: (5) He went forth canguering and ts 
| conguer, His work and miſſion are, to ſet up a kingdm 
1 ar his father, which ſhall never be deſtroyed; and the bing. 
| Am which ſhall not be left to other people; like thoſe of 
| 
| 
| 


which we have ſeen in the hiſtory ; but it ſhall break in 
pieces, and conſume all theſe kingdoms, and it hall jad 
| fer ever. 

Ine power granted to Jesus ChRIST, the founder 
of this empire, is without bounds, meaſure, or end, 
he kings, who glory Jo much in their puiſſance, 
have nothing which approaches in the leaſt to 75 of 
E$UsS 
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Jesus CuRIsT. They do not reign over the will of 
man which is real dominion. Their ſubjects can 
think as they pleaſe independently of them. There 
are an infinitude of particular actions done without 
their order, and which eſcape their knowledge, as 
well as their power. Their deſigns often miſcarry 
and come to nothing, even during their own lives, 
But with J=sUs CHRIST it is quite otherwiſe, (t) Al 
power is given unto him in heaven and in earth. He ex- 
erciſes it principally upon the hearts and minds of 
men. Nothing is done without his order or permiſ- 
fion. Every thing is diſpoſed by his wiſdom and power. 
Every thing co-operates, directly or indirectly, to the 
accompliſhment of his deſigns. 

Whilſt all things are in motion and fluctuate upon 
earth; whilſt ſtates and empires paſs away with incre- 
dible rapidity, and human race, vainly employed in 
the external view of theſe things, are alſo drawn in 
by the ſame torrent, almoſt without perceiving it ; 
there paſſes in ſecret an order and diſpoſition of things 
unknown and inviſible, which however determine our 
fate to all eternity. The duration of ages has no 
other end, than the formation of the bodies of the 
elect, which augments and tends daily towards per- 
fection. When it ſhall receive its final accompliſhment 
by the death of the laſt of the elect. (4) Then cometh 
the end when he ſhall have delivered up the kingdom to 
Cod, even the Father; when he ſhall have put down all 
rule, and all authority, and power. God grant that we 
may have all our ſhare in that bleſſed kingdom, whoſe 


Jawis truth, whoſe king is love, and whoſe duration is 


eternity. Fiat, Fiat. 


% Matt. xxviii. 18. (u) i Cor. xv. 24. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


It ſhows to what year the-events related in 
hiſtory are to be referred. The years uſed for 
meaſuring the duration of time are either ſo la or 
lunar. 

The Solar Year is that ſpace between one equinox 


C7 RONOLOGY is the knowledge of times, 


and another of the ſame denomination the next year: 
for inſtance, from the vernal equinox to the vernal 


£quinox following, which contains, 365 days, five 
hours, and forty-nine minutes, 

TheLunar Year: is compoſed of twelve lunar months, 
of which each is twenty-nine days, twelve hours, and 
forty- four minutes, that make in all 354 days, eight 
hours, and forty-eight minutes. 

Both of theſe years are called Aſtronomical, to diſ- 
tinguiſh them from that vulgarly uſed, which is termed 
Civil or Political. 

Though nations may not agree amongſt themſelves 
in the manner of determining their years, ſome regu- 
lating them by the ſun's motion, and others by the 
moon's, they however generally uſe the ſolar year in 
chronology. It ſeems at firſt that as the lunar years 
are ſhorter than the ſolar, that inequality ſhould pro- 
duce ſome error in chronological calculations. Butit 


is to be obſerved, that the people who uſed lunar years 


added a certain number of intercalary days to make 
he ſolar; which ceconcile them with 


them agreg. Wi, 


each 
. 


each other, or, at leaſt, if there be any difference, it 
may be neglected, When the ,queſtion,is,only to de- 
termine, the year in which a fact has happened. 

In Chronology there are certain times diſtinguiſhed 
by ſome great event, to which all the reſt are refer- 
red * Thele are called Epochs, from a Greek word, 
which ſigniſies to ſtay, becauſe we ſtay there to conſider 
as from a reſting place, all that has happened before 
or after, and by that means to avoid anachroniſms, 
that is to ſay, thoſe errors Which induce conſuſion of 
times. | 

The choice of the events which are to ſerve as 
epochs, is arbitrary, and a writer of hiſtory may take 

ſuch as beſt ſuit his plan. 

When we begin to compute years from one of theſe 
points diſtinguiſhed by a conſiderable event, the enu- 
meration and ſeries of ſuch years is called Eras, 
There are almoſt as many zras as there have been 
different nations. The principal, and moſt uſed, are 
thoſe of the World, of Feſus Chriſt, of the Olympiads, 


and of Rome. I {ſhould have been glad to have uſed 
all the four in the. Chronological Table at the end of 
my hiſtory. But the narrow compaſs of theſe pages, 
obliges me to confine myſelf to the. two moſt, famous, 
that is to ſay that of the World, and that of Feſus Chriſt. 

Every body knows, that the Olympiads derive their 
ori gin from the Olympick games, which were celebrated 


in Peloponneſus, near the city of Olympia. Theſe 
games were ſo; ſolemn, that Greece made them her 
epoch for computing her years. By Ohmpiad is meant 
the ſpace of four years complete, which is the time 
that elapſed between one celebration of games and an- 
other, The firſt uſed by chronologers begins, ac- 
cording to Uſher, in the ſummer of the year of the 
World 3228, before Chriſt 7756. When the time on 
which an event happened is reckoned by the Olympiads, 
authors ſay the firſt, ſecond, or third, &c. year of ſuch 
an Olympiad ; which being once known, it a to 

| find 
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find the year of the world to which the ſame fact is to 


be referred ; and in like manner, when the year of the 


world is known, it is eaſy to fine that of the Olympiad 
which agrees with it. 

Rome was built according to Varro's Chronology, 
in the year of the world 3251, and the 753d before 
Jeſus Chriſt. Cato dates the foundation of that city 
two years later, in the year of the world 3253, 
before Jeſus Chriſt 751. I ſhall follow the opinion of 
the latter in my Roman hiſtory. The years reckoned 
from this epoch are called indifferently years of Rome, 
or years from the foundation of the city. 

The Julian period is alſo a famous æra in chroxolyy 
uſed principally for reckoning the years before Chrif}, 
I am going to explain wherein this period conſiſts, and 
its uſe : but firſt I muſt give the reader an idea of the 
three cycles, of which it is compoſed, 

By the word cycle, the revolution of a certain num- 
ber of years is underſtood. 

The Solar Cycle is a term of twenty-eight years 
which includes all the variations that the Sundays and 
days of the week admit, that is to ſay, at the end of 
twenty-eight years the ſeven firſt letters of the alpha- 
bet, which are uſed in the calendar for noting the day 
of the week, and which are called Dominical letters, 
return in the ſame order in which they were at firſt, 
To underſtand what I have now ſaid it muſt be ob 
ſerved, that if the year had only fifty-two weeks, there 
would be no change in the order of the dominica 
letters. But as it has a day more, and two in leap- 
year, that produces all the variations included in the 


' ſpace of twenty-eight years, of which the ſolar i: 


conſiſts, | 
The Lunar Cycle, called alſo the Golden Number, 
is the revolution of nineteen years, at the end of which 
the moon returns, within an hour and a half, to the 
ſame point with the ſun, and begins its lunations ag!" 
in the ſame order as at firſt. We are indebted for tit 


invention of the cycle to Methon, a famous Athens 


altronome! 


F 
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aſtronomer. Before the inventon of the epacts, it was 
uſed for making the days of the new moon in the ca- 
lendar. | | 

Beſides theſe two cycles, chronologers admit a third 
alſo, called Indiction. This is a revolution of fifteen 
years, of which the firſt is called the fir? indidtion, the 
ſecond the ſecond Indiction, and ſo on to the fifteenth, 
after which they begin again to count the firſt indic- 
tion, &c. 

The firſt indicton is generally ſuppoſed to have be- 
gan three years before the birth of Chriſt. 

If theſe three cycles, that is to ſays 28, 19 and 15, 
are multiplied by each other, the product wil 
which is what is called the Julian period. 

()ne of the properties of this period, is to give the 
three chatacteriſtick cycles of each year, that is to ſay 
the current year of each of the three cycles; for exam- 
ple, every body knows that the vulgar æra com- 
mences at the year 4714 of the Julian period. If that 
number be divided by 28, what remains * after the 
diviſion, ſhows the lar cycle of that year, In the 
ſame manner the lunar cycle and the indiction may be 
found, It is demonſtrated, that the three numbers 
which expreſs theſe three cyc/ezs cannot be found again 
in the ſame order in any other year of the Julian periad. 
It is the ſame in reſpect to the cycles of other years. 

If we trace this period back to its firſt year, that is 
to ſay, to the year when the three cycles, of which it 
is compoſed, began, we ſhall find it precede the crea- 
tion of the world 410 years; ſuppoſing the creation to 
precede the vulgar zra only 4004 years, Ta 

This period is called Julian, becauſe it is made to 
agree with the years of Julius Ceſar. Scaliger in- 
vented it to reconcile the ſyſtems that divided the chro- 
nologers concerning the length of time elapſed ſince 


\ the 


* I fay what remains, and not the period, and what remains aftes 
the quotient, as ſome authors do; for the diviſgion ſhows. the year of the 
the quetient expreſſes the number of current cycle, | 
en cles elupjed fince the beginning of 
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the beginning of the world. There are who belieys 
that only 4004 years of the world are to be reckoned 
before 7eſus Chriſt, Others give more extent to that 
tpace and augment the number of years of which it 
conſiſts, Theſe variations diſappear when the Julian 


period is uſed, for every body agrees in reſpect to the 


year in which it began, and there is nobody who does 
not know, that the firſt year of the vulgar æra fall; 
in the 4714 of that period. Thus in the Julian pe. 
riod there are two fixed points, which unite all ſyſtems 
and reconcileall chronologers, 

It is eaſy to find the year of the Julian period, that 
anſwers to any year whatſoever of the vulgar æra of 
the world. For as the beginning of the Julian perird 
precedes that æra 710 years, by adding that number 


to the year propoſed of the æra of the world, we have 


the year of the Julian period, that anſwers to it. For in- 
ſtance, we know that the battle of Arbela was fought 
in the year of the world 3673. If to that number we 
add 710, it will be 4383, which number expreſſes the 
vear of the Julian period, to which the battle of Arbela 
is to be referred. 

It remains for me to ſay a few words upon the or- 


der I have obſerved in my Chronological Table. At 


firſt I propoſed to make as many columns as there are 
different nations in my book, whoſe hiſtory falls out 


in the ſame times, and to place them all in the ſame 
line with each other, in order that all the events that 


happened in the ſame .year might be ſeen at one view. 
But, beſides my not having ſufficient room to place ſo 
many columns fide by ſide with each other, I found 
that I ſhould have been obliged to leave too many blank 
ſpaces, whic? would have conſiderably lengthened the 
table, and in conſequence ſwelled the volume, which, 
as it is, is very large. I therefore choſe to ſeparate the 
Carthaginians and Syracuſans, and to give their ch10- 
nology apart. The hiſtories of thoſe two people ale 


abundantly interwoven with each other, and * litte 
relation 
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ome to thoſe of the other nations of whom I have 
treated, | 

The reader knows that. hitherto J have not entered 
into chronological diſcuſſions, and undoubted] y does not 
expect that I ſhould do ſo now. I ſhall gencrally follow 
Uther, whom I have choſen for my guide in this ſubject, 
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3800 NIRO, founder of the firſt empire of the AC. 
ſyrians, 


Nix us, theſon of Nimrod, 
SEMIRAM15S; ſhe reigned 42 years; 
NIN VAS. 


The hiſtory of the ſucceſſors of Ninyas ſot 


thirty generations, except of Phul and 
Sardanapalus, is unknown, 


r 
EGYPT; GREECE, 


Mrs or Mer Alu, 
fit king of Egypt. 


BucSIR1Ss 
OY MANDIAS» 
UCKOREUSe 


Moz nie. 


Foundation of the king» 2053. 
The king - ſhepherds dom of Sicyons 
ſeize the lower Egypt. 2084 


They reign 260 years. 

Abraham enters Egypt, 2930, 
where Sarah is in great 
danger from one of the 


King-ſhepherds, 

* | Foundation of the king- 28356, 

dom of a_ Deluge of | 
in Attica. 

Tur rnuoste expels * 1835. 
the King-ſhepherds, and 
reigns in the Lower E- 
eypt. 

Joſeph is carried into 8723, 
Ezypt and fold by Poti- 
phar. 

Jacob goes into Egypt 1706. 
with his family. 

RAukssZs-MiAuun 1577. 
begins to reign in Egypt. 
He perſecutes the Iſrael- 
tes. 

Cecroys carries a co- Foundation of the king= 1556. 
lony from Egypt, and dom of Athens by Ce- 
founds the kingdom of crops. He inſtitutes the 
Athens. Areopagus. 
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— 
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2494 AwzNorvnns, the eldeſt ſon of Rameſſes, ſucceeds 1900, 

im 

2513. The Ifraclites quit Egypt. Amenophis is ſwal- 1g, 
lowed up in the Red-ſea, Seſoſtris his ſon ſucceeds 
bim. He divides Egypt into thirty nomes, or di- 
ſtricts, renders Ethiopia tributary, conquers Aſia, and 
ſubjects the Scythians 28 far as the Tanais. On hit 


return into Egypt he kills himſelf after a reign of 33 870. 
years. 
| 2547 Parnon ſucceeds Seſoſſrls. : l 1476 


ados Peres In his reign Paris is driven into Egypt 10% 
on his return to Troy with Helen. 


RHAMPSINITH» 
Cn tors. 

CHEPHREM. 
| | MycCERrINUS, 
14 A$SYCHIS. 
14 The ſix preceding reigns were 170 years in duration, 
14 | but it is hard to aſſign the length of each of them in 
| particular, 4 


920. 


11 2991. PxarAaon king of Egypt gives his daughter in mar- 101% 
14 riaze to Solomon. I : ; 
1 3026. Srs 4e, otherwiſe called Seſonchis. It was with 97 
kim that Jeroboam took refuge. 
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34. 
49. 


1 . 
GREECE, 
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Under Cranaus, ſucceſſor of Cecrops, happens Deu- 1516. 


calion's flood . 
Foundation of the kingdom of Lacedzmonia, of 
which Lelex is the firſt king · 


Daxavs, brother of Scſoſtris, leaves Egypt, and 
retires into the Peloponneſus, where he makes himſelf 
maſter of Argos. h 

Perſeus, the fifth of Danaus's ſucceſſors, having 
unfortunately killed his grandfather, abandons Argos, 
and founds the kingdom of Mycene, 

$15yPHUs the fon of Solus makes himſelf maſter 
of Corinth, 

The deſcendants of Siſyphus are driven out of Corinth 
by tne Heraclidæ. | 

Ageus, the ſon of Pandion, king of Attica. The 
expedition of the Argonauts, is dated in the reign of this 
prince, 

The Heraclide make themſelves maſters of Pelo- 
apa from wheace they are obliged to retire ſoon 
after, 


Troy taken by the Greeks, 


The Heraclidz re-enter Peloponneſus, and ſeize 
Sparta, where the brothers Euryſthenes and Procles 
reign together, 

inſtitution of the Archons at Athens, Medon the 
ſon of Codrus is the firſt, | 


Cadmus builds the city of Thebes, and makes It the 
ſcat of his government. 


1474» 


1376. 


1294. 
1284. 


1204. 


1184. 


1104. 


1070s 


1053 
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3933» 


306 Jo 


$120. 
3160. 
3210. 


2228. 
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EGYPT. 


Sts marches againſt 
eruſalem, and conquers 
udæa. 

Zara king of Egypt 
makes war with Aſa king 
of Judah, 

ANyYs1s, In his reien 
Sabacus, king of Ethiopia, 
makes himſelf maſter of 
Egypt, reigns there fifty 
years, after which he re- 
tires, and leaves the king» 
dom to Any ſis. 


GREECE 


LYCURGU 


Hou ER. Heſiod lived 
about the ſame time. 

Cak Aus founds the 
kingdom of Macedonia. 

Beginning of the com- 
mon Tra of the Olym- 
piads. 


884. 
$44, 


704. 


7765 


F 


I 


M. I return to the chronology of the Aſſy- 

- rians, which I diſcontinued becauſe 
from Ninyas down to about this time, 
nothing is known of their hiſtory. 


ASSYRIANS, 


883. 
$44. 


194 


77% 


j Puvt, The king of Ninive, who repented upon 
J-nah's preaching. 

237 SARDANAPALUS, the laſt king of the firſt empire 
of the Aſſyrians. After a reign of twenty years, he 

burns himſelf in his palace» 

The firſt empire of the Aſſyrians, which ended at 
the death of Sardanapalus, had ſubliſled more than 
1450 years. Out of its ruins three others were form ed, 
that of the Aſlytians of Babylon, that of the Aſlyriais or 
Niniveh, and that of the Medes. 


239 
Ant, 


J. &. 


777. 
767. 
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3267. Firſt war between the 744, 
Meſſenians and Lacedz. 
monians. It continues 
twent) vears. 

= 

3380, | Archilochus the ſa- 774 

mous poet, 


3285. Sguon. He reigned 755 


fourteen yea! 5» 


£26 


Ant, 
J. c. 


he 743. 


* 
ves 


r 


A M. BABY L. 


$257» 


£268, 


BETITS13, 
or Nano- 
NASSAR. 
The ſerip- 
ture calls 


kim Baladan 


Mr x0. 
daen Ba- 
LADAN., 

He ſent am- 
baſſadors to 
Hezekiah ts 
congratulate 
him upon 
the recovery 


NINIVEH, 


Turx - 
LATH 
PHALA® 
SARs The 
$th year ' of 
his reign he 
aids Abaz 
king of Ju- 
dah, and 


makes him- 
ſelf maſterof 


Syria, and of 
part of tne 
kingdom of 
Judah. 


ofhis health, 


Nothing is 


known of 
the other 
kings 
reigned in 
Babylon, 


that 


% 


SAL MA® 


NASAR. 

be eighth 
year of his 
reignhe tools 
Samaria,and 
carried away 
the people 
to captivity. 


MEDIA, 


ARrRBACES 


__ exerciſes the 


ſovereignau « 
thority over 
the Medes, 
without ta- 
king upon 
him the tt» 
tle of kings 


The He- 
racidæ poſ- 
Yeſs the 
kingdom of 
Lydia 50; 
years, Ars 
gon was the 
fiſt king. 
He began 10 
reign in the 
year of the 
world 2981. 
The hitory 
of his ſucceſ- 
ſors is little 
known be. 
fore Can» 
daules, 


CAN DAU 
J. *. 


736. 


733. 


—— 
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3298. 


3319» 


3320. 
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TraRACA reigns 18 
2218. 
Anarchy two years in 


Egypt. 


GREECE, 


Twelve of the princi- 


pal lords of Egypt ſeize 
the kingdom, of which 
each governs a part with 
equal authority, 


Ant, 
J. e. / 
3 
12 
329 
1 3˙90 


63%, 


Second war between the O84 


-La:cdzmoniansand Meſſe- 


nia 1s 14 years. 


Int, 
. 


$286, 


12870 


n 
A. M. BAB VI. NINEVER, MEDIA, LYDIA. 


Sy RNAs 
CHERITB.In 
thefifth year 
of his reign 
he makes 
war againſt 
Hezekiah, 
king of Ju- 
dah. 

An angel 
deftroys his 
army at the 
time he is 


beſieging 
Jeruſalem 0 


On his re- 
turn to his 
kingdom he 
is killed by 
his two ſonss 


AsSAR® 
MAD DON. 


Dzx3ocrs 
cauſes him» 
ſelf to be de- 
clared king 


ofthe Medes, 


Crycrs, 
He putsCan« 
daules to 
death and 


reigns in his. 


ſtead. 


5 708. 


C * 
— — 
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332 


3334 PramntTrevs, one of 

the twelve kings, defeats 
the other eleven, and re- 
mains ſole maſter of Egypt. 
He takes Azoth after # 
Kiege of 29 years. 


t, 
C. 


33˙3˙ 


$434 


3327 


A$An- 


_ HADDONs 


unites the 
empire of 
Babylon 
with that of 
Nineveh, 


AAR» 
ADDON 


carries the 


remains of 
the kingdom 


of Iſrael into 
Afﬀyria.The 
ſame year 
he puts Ma- 
naſſeh in 
chains, and 
carries him 
to Babylung 


TAB LE 
A. M. BABY L, NINEVEH. MEDIA, 


EY DIA. 


Death of 
Gyges. 

An pes hie 
on ſucceeds 
him. In his 
reign, of 49 
eas, the 
immerians 
made them- 
ſelves maſ- 
ters of Sar- 


dis, 


*45 
Ants 


681. 


680. 
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Tyrteut, a poet whoex- 640i 
elles in cele rating mili« 
tary virtue, 

Thales of Miletus, 
founder of the Ionick ke, 


A.! 
3335 


3347 


335 


4365 


3335 


3347+ 


3356. 


369% 


* 
A. M. NIN. ET BAB. 


SAOSDUCHIN, 
or NABUCHA-· 
poxosoR I, The 
twelfth year of 
his reign he de- 
feats Phraortes, 
kingof theMedes, 
and takes Ecba- 
tana, It was 
aſter this expedi- 
tion that he made 
Holophernes be- 
fieze Bethulia. 

Death of Na« 
buchadonoſor. 
Saracus, called 
alſo CHYNALA- 
p AN us, ſucceede- 
ed him. 


Nineveh, 


De ith of Dej O- 
ces. PHRAORTES 
ſucceeds him. 


Phraortes pe- 
riſhes at the ſiege 
of Nineveh with 
part of his army. 
CYANARTZS his 
ſon ſucceede him. 
The ſ-cond year 
of his reign he 


beats the Aſſyri- 


ans, and attacks 
the 
ſiege cf which he 
is obliged to a= 
bandon by a ſud- 
den irruption of 


- th<Scythians into 


his dominions, 


248 CHRONOLOGICAL 
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I-C, 

$386, Draco, legiſlator of 62% 
: Athens. 


$3383, Nrcnao, The ſeventh 

75 year of his reign he des 
feats the king of Aſſyria, 
and ſeiſes part of his do- 
minions, Hereigned ſix- 
teen years, 


1 


33 


„ 


636, 


$373» 


3278. 


TA: & © 
A, M. NIN. zT BAB. 


NABOTOTL As- 
$AR'Ss revolt a- 
gainſt Saracus, 
He makes him- 
ſelf maſter of Ba- 
by lon. 


Deſſ ruction of 
N.neveh, From 
thenceforth Ba- 
bylon was the ca- 
pital of the Aſſy 
rian empire, 


MEDIA, 


Cyaxares joins 
his forces with 
thoſe of Nabopa- 
laſſar, takes Ni- 
neveh, and puts 
Saracus its King 
to death, 


Al, attes, 


LYDIA, 


SADYATTES, 
Heforms the ſiege 
of Miletus in the 
ſixteenth year of 
his reign, 


ALYATTES. 
He continues the 
fiege of Miletus, 
which had been 

arried on fix 
years by his fa- 
ther, and puts an 
end to it fix years 
after by conclu- 
ding a peace with 


- the beſieged, In. 


the ſame prince's 
reign there was a 
war between the 
Medes and Lydi- 
ans, which was 
terminated bythe 
marriage ofCyax- 
ares WithAryenis 


249 
. C. 
631. 


62 6, 


619. 


the dau, hter of 
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SOLON, 604, 

The feven ſages of 
Greece lived about this 
time. 
' Arcxvs, from whom 
the Alcaick verſes take 
their nene. 

SAPPHO, at the (ſame 
time, 


Ps AMM18 ſix years, 


4. 


08, 


A. M. 
3397» 


3398. 


3399» 


3423s 


34046 


T A B L. E. 
BABYLON, 
Nabopolaſſar aſ- 


ſociates his 
Nabuchadonoſor 
in the empire, and 
ſends him at the 
head of an army 
to re- conquer the 
taken 
from him by Ne- 


MEDIA, 


ſon 


Jeruſalem ta- 
ken by Nabu- 
chadonoſor, 
tranſports a great 
number of Jews 
to Babylon, and 
among t themthe 
prophet Daniel, 

The captivity 
begins from this 
carrying away the 
Jews to Babylon. 

Death of Na- 


He 


His 


fon NABUCHA· 
DONoSOR II. ſuc- 
ceeds him in all- 
his dominionss 


Nabnchadono- - 
ſor*'s firſt dream 


by 


AsTYAGEs, the 
ſon of Cyaxa res, 
gives his daugh- 
ter in marriage to 


» M6 


LYDIA. 


Ec 


Coo. 
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2410» Arr. He make» 
himſelf maſter of Sidon, 
in the firſt year of his 
"" ekiah, king of 

11. Zedekia king of Tu» 

* dah, makes an pF ct 
with the'king of Egypt, 
contrary to the advice of 
the prophet Jeremiah. 


Fi 
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Ant, 
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$9Þ 


A. M 


3405s 


nt, 
| C,. 


3405. 


$9Þ 


A SB. 


A M. BABYLON. 


Nabuchadono- 
ſor's lieutenants, 
after having ra- 
vaged udæa, 
blockade Jeruſa- 
lem, and put king 
Jehoiakin to 
death. About the 
end of the ſame 
year, Nabuchad- 
onoſor repairs in 
perſon to Jeruſa- 
lem, makes him=- 
ſelf maſter of it, 
and appoints Ze- 
dekiah king in- 
flead of Jehoia- 
chin, whom he 
carries into Cap» 
tivity. 


Cambyſes 
of Perſia, 


3416! 


Nabuchadono- 
ſor deftroys Jeru- 
ſalem,and carries 
away Zedekiah 
captive to Baby- 
lon. At his return 


intohiedominions 


MEDIA, 
king 


Birth of Cyrus 


Death of Cy- 
axares. Aſtyages 
his ſon ſucceeds 
him. He reigns 
thirty-five years» 


C goes for 
the 1 time inte 
Media, to ſee his 
grandfather: Aſty- 
* He remains 

ree years with 
him. . 


— 


LYDIA 


£54 CHRONOLOGICAL 


A.M EGYPT. 


3330. Unfortunate expedition 
ETD of Apries into Libya. 


Amaſis revolts againſt 


Apries. 
3430+ Nabuchadonoſor ſub- 
jects Egypt, and confirms 
Amaſis in the throne. 


3435. Apries dies in thetwen- 
ty- fifth year of his reign. © 
Au As is reigns after 

him in peace. 


GREECE. Ant, 
7 J. e. 


$74» 


5g. 


Tuxsris reforms tra- $%4. 


gedy. 
PyYTHAGORAS lived a- 


bout this time, 


$r1Mo0n1DEs, the cele- 560, 
beated poet, 


A, M. 


3432» 


3434" 


3435» 


34424 
3444» 


„„ „ 


. P ©. £A. . 


T 


A nt, A. M. BABYLON, 


J. G. 
nionshecauſesthe 
three young He- 
brews to- be 
thrown into the 
furnaces 

$74» | 

£72, 


4432 Nabuchadono- 
ſor makes him- 
ſelf maſter of 
Tyre, after a ſiege 
of thirteen years. 
He did not march 
againſt Egypt till 
after this expedi- 
tions 
Nabuchadono- 
ſor's ſecond dream 
interpreted by 
Daniel. 
Nabuchadono- 
ſor reduced to the 
condition of beaſts 
during ſeven 
years,after which 
he reigns again 
one year. EviL- 
MrRopack his 
ſon ſucceeds him. 
He reigns only 
two Years. 


NERAI1e118- 
sox, He makes 


4 great 


Crnorsvuse 
sor lived in 
Death of Aſtya- his reign, and was 


ges. CYAXARES in his court at 


ſuc- 


256 CHRONOLOGICAL 
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* , J. &. 
Prs1STRATUS makes 359. 3445 


himſelf maſter of Athens, 


4449+ 


3456, 


A 


Hy roNnAx, author of 5447 
the verſe Scazon, _ 
HzzAcLiTve, chief of 
the ſet which bears bis 
ame. 


nt, 
&. 


59» 


34491 


3456, 


, al x os 


A. MH. BABYLON, 


great preparations 
for wat againſt the 
Medes, and calls 
Craſus to his aid, 


LABOROSOAR = 
c hob. He reigns 
onlynine months, 
LABYNAiT, call- 


MEDIA, 


ſucceeds him," 
known in the 
ſcripture under 
the name of Da- 


- xius the Mede, 


Cyrus returns 
intoMedia for the 
ſecond time, in 
order to aſſiſt his 
uncle in the war 
with the Babylo- 
Nians. 

Expedition of 


LYDIA. 


the ſame time 
with Solon, 


Cyrus againſt the | 


king of Arme- 
nia. / 

Cyaxares and 
Cyrus defeat the 
Babylonians ia a 
great battle, in 
which Nerigliſſor 
is lain, 


ed in ſcripture 


Belſhazzar, 


Aboutthis time 


the marriage of 
Cyrus with the 
daughter of his 
uncle Cyaxares 


may be dated. 


Creſuflies be- 
fore Cyrus. 


Battle of Thym- 
brea between 
Crœſus and Cy- 
rus, followed with 
the tak ing of Sar - 
dis by the latter. 
End of the king - 
dom of Lydia, 
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359. 


1 
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, o Co 
2464. Birth of scnyrus. RS 


CTESIPHON, or Curg. 
$1PHRON, a celebrated ar. 
chitect, famous eſpecially 
for building the temple of 
Diana of Epheſus. 


3466. 


2468. 


* 


1 


3478. | Death of Piſifttatus, gtbe 370 
| _ Hiyy as his ſon ſucceeds * 
3479.  PEAMMENITUS. He 55. 
reigns only fix months, . 


After the death of that 
prince, Egypt is annexed 
to the Perſian dominions, 
and continues ſo till the 
reign of Alexander the 
Great, which includes the 
ſpace of two hundred and 
fix years, - 


nt, 
C. 


40. 


5b. 


57 


2468. 


3469. 
370. 


3475. 


M. 


3466. 


* AB L E 256 
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Cyrus makes himſelf 538. 

Labynit is killed at the maſter of Babylon, 
taking of Babylon. The 
death of that prince puts 
an end to the Babylonian 
empire, which is united 


with that of the Medes. Daath of Cyaxaree- 526. 


After the death of Cyaxares and Cambyſes, 
Cyrus, who ſucceeded both in their domi- 
nions, united the empire of the Medes 
with thoſe of the Babylonians and Per- 
fians, and of the three formed a fourth 
under the name of the empire of the 


Perſians, which ſubſiſted two hundred 
and fix years. AIRES ; 


Empire of the PERSIANS, 


Cyrus, The fir year of his reign he permits the 536. 
Jews to return into Judæa. | 


Daniel's viſion concerning the ſucceſſion of the kings 
of Perſia, 

Cyrus dies on a tour which he makes into Perſia, after 
having reigned ſeven years alone, and thirty from 


his ſetting out from Perſia at the head of an army to 
aid Cyaxares. 


CamBYSEs his ſon ſucceeds him. The fourth year 


of his reign he attacks Egypt, and re-uaites it to the 
empire of the Perſians, 


P E R- 


260 CHRONOLOGICAL 
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3482. 


3483. 
3485. 


3488. 


4498; 
3496. 


3490 Mruvoapnm goes to ſettle in the Cherſone ſus. 
3496 The Pifiſtratides are obliged to abandon Attica, 


\ 


3501. 
3302. 


3504. 
3507. 
3510, 


3513; 


1 1 1 N. 
Ant, 
J. e. A. M. PE RSIANS. 


3480. Unſucceſsful expedition of Cambyſes againſt the 
Ethiopians. | 
3481. Cambyſes puts Meroe, who was both his ſiſter and 
wife to death, |; 
It was about this time that Oretes, one of the Sa- 
trapz of Cambyſes, made himſelf maſter of the iſland 
of Samos, and cauſed Polycrates, the tyrant of it, to 
be put to death, 
3482. Death of Cambyſes. SMrzxD1s the Magus, who had 
mounted the throne before the Death of Cambyſes, ſuc - 
ceeds him, He reigns only ſeven months, 
2433, Darrvs theſon of Hyſtaſpes. 

3435. Edict of Darius in favour of the Jews, wherein that 
of Cyrus is repealed. It is believed, that what is related 
in the hiftory of Eſther, happened ſome time after the 
publication of this edict. | 

2439, Babylon revolts againſt Darius, and is taken after a 
ſiege of twenty months, 

4490; Expedition of Darius againſt the Scythians, 

3496. Darius penetrates into India, and reduces all that great 
country into ſubjection, 


The hiſtory of the Greeks from henceforth 
will be intermixed and almoſt confounded 
with that of the Perſians, for which rea- 


ſon I ſhall ſeparate their chronology no 
farther, 


PERSIANS aww GREEKS, 


3501. The Perſians form the fiege of the capital of the 
iſland of Naxos, and areobliged to raiſe it in fix months, 

3502. Ariftagoray, governor of Miletus, revoits from Da- 
rius, and brings the Ionians and _ Athenians into his 
meaſures. 

3504. 6 The Ionians make themſelves mafters of Sardis, and 

urn it, | 

3507. The Perfans defeat the Tonians in a ſea-fight before 
the iſland of Lados, and make themſelves maſters of 
Miletus, | 

MgceurLiud. © © -. | | 

3510. Darius ſends Gobryas his fon-in-law at the head of an 

army to attack Greece, 
ANACREON, 

3313: Darius takes the command of his armies from Go- 

bryae, and gives it to Datis and Artaphernes, 


- 


A. M. 


3514. 
35175. 
3519. 


3520. 
3524+ | 


3325. 
3526. 


3528. 


3530. 


38531. 


3532+ 


3533s 


3534. 


35357 


CHRONOLOGICAL 


PERSIANS axD GREEKS, 


Battle of Marathon, | 

Unfortunate end of Miltiades, 

Death of Darius Hyſtaſpes, Xzxxz5s his ſon ſuc. 
ceeds him. \ 

Birth of the hiſtorian HzxoDoTvVs, 

Xerxes ſets out to make war againf the Greeks, 

Battle of Thermopylæ. Leonidas, king of the La. 
cedzmonians, is killed in it; Sea-fight near Artemiſium, 
at the ſame time as the battle of Thermopylæ. 

Birth of Euzx1iyerpes, 

Battle of Salamin, followed by the precipitate return 
of Xerxes into Perſia, . 

Battle of Platzzz, Sea-fight the ſame day near My- 
cale, in which the Perſians are defeated, 

The Athenians rebuild the walls of their city, which 
had been demoliſhed by Xerxes, notwith ſtanding the op- 
poſition of the Lacedæmonians. 

The command of the armies of Greece, of which 
the Lacedzmonians had been in poſſeſſion from the 
battle of Thermopylæ, is transferred to the Athenians, 
PIN DA flouriſhed about this time. 

PausaNIas, general of the Lacedzmonians, ac- 
cuſed of holding ſecret intelligence with Xerxes, is put 
to death, 

THretMISTOCLES, theAthenian general, is accuſed of 
having had a ſhare in Pauſanias's plot, and takes refuge 
with Admetus, king of the Moloſſians. 

SOPHOCLES and Eur1PiDEs appear in Greece about 
this time, 

Xerxes is killed by Artabanus, . the captain of his 
guards, 

ARTAXERXES, firnamed LoxcINMAN us, ſucceeds 
him. Themiſtocles takes refuge in his court the firſt 
year of his reign. | | 

C1MoN receives the command of the armies at A- 
thens. The year following he defeats the Perſians, 
and takes their fleet near the mouth of the river Euri- 
medon. | 

Birth of the hiſtorian Tn uVHY DID IS. 

Great earthquake at Sparta in the reign of Archida- 
mus, which makes way for a fedition of the Helots, 

Birth of Sock aT xr, 

Beginning of Pericles. 

PRIDIASs, famous for his ſkill in architecture and 
ſculpture, 5 

Difference and miſunderſtanding between the Athenf- 
nians and Lacedæmonians, occafioned by the affront of- 
fered to the Athenians by'the Lacedemonians in ſending 
back their troops, after having called in their. aid againſt 
the Meſſenians and Hel ots. Some time after, and in 

I conſequence 
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47h 
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47% 


47h 
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3537» 


3538. 
3540. 


3545. 
1548. 


150. 
3554 


3555+ 


Athenia 


3558. 


33564. 


3568, 


3573. 


- 47h 


„ * 4s 
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J. . .conſequence of this quarrel, Cimon is baniſhed by the J 
49% Oftraciſm. - 
434, 37. ExDnaAs obtains a commiſſion from Artaxerxes to 467. 
435. 35 return to Jeruſalem with all who are willing to follow 

him. 
2 3538. Themiſtoecles puts an end to his life at Magneſia. 466. 


354% AHegovicvs of Sicily, chief of the ſet of phy- 464. 
ficians, called laren. Hippocrates was his diſciple. 

% The Egyptians, ſupported by the Athenians, revolt 460, 
againſt Artaxerxes. | 

2545, Defeat of the Perſian army in Egypt. 459. 

354%, The Egyptians and Athenians are beaten in their turn. 456. 
In conſequence of which all Egypt returns to its obedi- 
ence to Artaxerxes, and theAthenians retire to Danarus, - 
where they ſuſtain a ſiege of a year. 

Battle of Tanagra in Bœotia, where the Athenians 
beat the Spartans, who were come to the aid of the 
Bceotians. 

4550, NEHEMIAH obtains Artaxerxes's permiſſion to re- 454, 
to Jeruſalem. ; 

3554» Birth of XENOPHON, 450. 

Cimon, recalled from baniſhment after five years ab- 
ſence, reconciles the Athenians and Spartans, and makes 
them conclude a truce of five years. 

4:55, End of the war between the Greeks and Perſians, 449. 
which had continued, from the burning of Sardis by the 

Athenians, fifty-one years. 

Death of Cimon. 

3558. The Lacedzmonians conclude a truce for thirty years 446. 
with the Athenians, The latter ſoon break it by new 
enterpriſes, 

EMmPEDocLEs, thePythagorean philoſopher, flouriſh- 
ed about this time. 
Myron, the famous ſculptor of Athens. 
47h 3364. Pericles makes war with the Samians, and takes the 440; 
capital of their iiland after a ſiege of nine months. 
Zxux1s, the famous painter, diſciple of Apollodorus. 
PaRRRASLIusS his rival lived at the ſame time. 
a AIs Tor HAN EB, the comick poet, | 
470 3568. Birth of IsocxaTes. 7 436. 
War between the Corinthians and the people of Cor- 
cyra, The Athenians engage in it in favour of the 
46g Corcyreans. The inhabitants of Potidæa declare on 
the ſide of Corinth againſt Athens. ALCIBIADES be- 
gins to appear in this war, which occafions that of 
Peloponneſus. 
Scor as, architect and ſculptor, y | 

3573+ Beginning of the Peloponnefian war. Tt ſubfiſts 431. 

twenty-ſeven years. 2 
A terrible 


47% 
47h, 


1 46 
P 


475 


671. 


A. M. 
3574. 


3575 
3576. 


3579. 


CHRONOLOGICAL 
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A terrible plague rages in Attica. The phyſician 
Hippocrates diſtinguiſhes himſelf by his extraordinary 
care of the fick, 


Death of Pericle?, 

The Lacedzmonians beſiege Plata, 

Pr vTo, founder of the ancient academy. 

Death of Artaxerxes. Xznxxrs his ſon ſucceeds him, 
He reigns only forty-five days. 

SoGDIANUS puts Xerxes to death, and cauſes himſelf 


to be acknowledged king in his ſtead, His reign con- 


3 580. 


3595. 


tinues only ſix months. 
Ocn us, known under the name of Daus Norns, 
rids himſelf of Sogdianus, and ſucceeds him. 
The Athenians, under Nicias, make themſelves maſ. 
ters of Cythera. . wu, | 
Thucydides is baniſhed by the Athenians, whoſe ar- 
my he commanded, for having ſuffered Amphipolis 
to be taken, - g x 
Pot ycNoTvs, famed particularly for his painting in 
the portico called axis at Athens in which he re- 
preſented the principal events of the Trojan war, 
Treaty of peace concluded, by the application of 
Nicias, between the Lacedzmonians and Athenians, 
in the tenth year from the beginning of the Lacedæmo- 
nian war. Aleibiades, by an impoſture, occaſions its 
being broke the following year. | 
be baniſhment of Hyperbolus puts an end to be 
Oftraciſm. 
Alcibiades engages the Athenians to aſſiſt 
of Egeſta againſt the Syracuſans, _ 3 
Aleibiadee, one of the generals ſent to Sicily by 


the people 


the Athenians, is recalled to Athens, to anſwer accu- 


ſations againſt him. He flies to Sparta, and is con- 
demned for contumacy. | ; 

- Pifuthnes, governor of Syria, revolts againſt Darius. 
The Egyptians do the ſame, and chooſe Amyrtzus for 
their king, who reigns fix years, 3 

Alcibiades, to avoid the envy which his great actions 
had drawn upon him at Sparta, throws himſelf into the 
arms of Tiſſaphernes, one of the king of Perfia's ſattaps. 
The Lacedamonians, by the help of Tiſſaphernes, 
conclude a treaty of alliance with the king of Perfa. 

- Alcibiades is recalled to Athens, His return occa-. 
fions the abolition of the Four Hundred, who had been 
inveſted with ſupreme authority, \ 

Darius gives Cyrus, his youngeſt ſon, the government 
in chief of all the provinces of Afia Minor, 
LS AN DER is placed at the bead of the Lacedæmo- 
nian. He defeats the Athenians near Epheſus. In 
conſequence 
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428, 
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423, 
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424. 


A. M. 


1599. 


3600. 


3601. 


3602. 


3653. 


3604. 
1506. 
5607. 


1009. 


3610, 


| fhany, 


\ 
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conſequence of that defeat Alcibiades is depoſed, and 
ten generals are nominated to ſucceed him. | 

CALLICRATIDAS has the command of the army in 
the room of Lyſander, from whom the Lacedæmonians 
had taken it, He is killed in a ſea-fight near the Ar- 

uniſæ. 

: Lyſander is reſtored to the command of the Lacedæ- 
monian army. He gains a famous victory over the 
Athenians.at Ægoſpotamos. 

ConoNn, who commanded the Athenian forces, retires 
after his defeat to Evagoras, king of Cyprus. 

Lyſauder makes himſelf maſter of Athens, changes 
the form of the government, and eſtabliſhes thirty Ar- 
chons, commonly called the thirty Tytants. 

End of the Peloponneſian war. 

Death of Darius Nothus. Arsaczs, his ſon, ſuc- 
ceeds him, and takes the name of AnTAxERXES 
MNEmon, , - 

Cyrus the Vounger intends to aſſaſſinate bis brother 
Artaxerxes. His deſign being difcovered, he 1s Tent to 
the maritime provinces, of which he was governor. 

E Interview of Cyrus the Younger and Lyſander at 
ardis, 


Thr-ſybulus expels the tyrants of Athens, and re- 
eſtabliſhes its liberty. 


Cyrus the Younger prepares for a war with his bro- 
ther Artaxerxes. 


Defeat and death of Cyrus the Younger at Cunaxa, . 
| followed by the retreat of the Ten Thouſand, 


Death of Socrates. ; 
Lacedzxman declares war againſt Tiſſaphernes and 
Pharnabaſus, 


Beginning of AMyNTASs, king of Macedonia, father 
of Philip. 

AGESILAus is elected king of Sparta. The year 
following he goes to Attica, to the aid of the Greeks 
ſettled there, | | | 

Lyſander quarrels with Ageſilaus, and undertakes 
to charge the order of the ſucceſſion to the throne. 


The army of Tiſſaphernes is defeated near Sardis by 


Ageſilaus, 


Thebes, Argos, and Corinth, enter into a league 
againſt Lacedæmon, at the ſollicitation of the Per- 


Agefilaus is recalled by the Ephori to the aſſiſtance of 
bis country, N 6 

The fleet of the Lacedzmonians is defeated near 
Cnidos by Pharnabaſus, and Conon the Athenian, who 


commanded that of the Perfians and Greeks, Agefi- 
Vor, X. b N 


laus 


404. 


Athens enters into the ſame league ſoon after. 
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laus defeats the Thebans almoſt at the ſame time in 


the plains of Coronza, 


3644+ 


Conon rebuilds the walls of Athens, 

Peace ſhameful to the Greeks concluded by the Per- 
fians by Antalcides the Lacedzmonian. 

Artaxerxes attacks EvaGoR As, King of Cyprus, with 
all his forces, and gains a ſignal victory over him, 

It is followed by the ſiege of Salamin, which is ter- 
minated by a treaty of peace. 

Expedition of Artaxerxes againſt the Caduſians. 

Birth of ARIS TOT TE, founder of the Petipateticks, 

The Lacedzmonians declare war againſt the city of 
Olynthus. 

Birth of PII Ir, king of Macedon, 

PyzBIDAs, on his way to the fiege of Olynthus, 
at the head of part of the army of the Lacedzmoni- 
ans, makes himſelf maſter of the citadel of Thebe:. 

Birth of DE MosSTHENES. | 


Pelopidas, at the head of the reſt of the exiles, kills, 


the tyrants ef Thebes, and retakes the citadel, 

Artaxerxes Mnemon undertakes to reduce Egypt, 
which had thrown off his yoke for ſome years. He em- 
ploys above two years in making preparation for that 
War. 

Death of Amyntas, king of Macedonia. Artxan- 
DER his eldeſt ſon ſucceeds him. He reigns only two 
years. Pr DIC As aſcends the throne next, and reigns 
fourteen years. | 

Death cf Evagoras, king of Cyprus. 
his ſon ſucceeds him. | 

Battle of Leuctra, in which the Thebans under 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas, defeat the Lacedzmo- 
nians. C 
Expedition of Pel-pidas againſt Alexander, tyrant of 
Pheræ. He goes to Macedonia to terminate the dif- 
ferences between Perdiccas and Ptolemy ſon of Amyn- 
tas, concerning the crown, He carries Philip with 
him to Thebes as an hoſtage. He is killed in a bat- 
tle which he fights with the tyrant of Phe. 

Battle of Mantinaza. Epaminondas is killed in itz 
after having ſecured the victory to the Thebant. 

The Lacedzmonians ſend Agefilaus to aid Tachos, 
king of Egypt, againſt Artaxerxes. He dethrones Ta- 
chos, and gives the crown to NeQanebus, He dies on 
His return from that expedition. 

Death of Artaxerxes Mnemon, Ocuvs his ſon ſuc- 
eceds him, 

Pn Ir aſcendr the throne of Macedonia, He makes 
a captious peace With the Athenians, The 
\. ; , 
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3651. 
3757. 3652. 
3653. 
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50 3556. 
37% 3658, 
36y 3662. 
3665. 
3666. 
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365 
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The hiſtory of the Cappadocians begins at 
this time, the chronology of whoſe kings 
I ſhall give after that of Alexander's ſue- 
ceſſors. I ſhall annex it to that of the 
Parthians, and the kings of Pontus. 


0 36436. War of the allies with the Athenians, It continued 358. 
* three years, , 

Philip beſieges and takes Amphipolis, 

Revolt of Artabaſus againft Ochus king of Petſis. 356, 
Birth of ALEXANDER THE GREAT. | 
Demofthenes appears in publick for the firfttime, and 355. 

encourages tle Athenians, alarmed by the preparations 
of war making by the king of Perſia, LE 

Beginning cf the ſacred war, 

Death of Mauſolus, king of Caria. 354. 

Philip makes himſelf maſter of the city of Methone. 453. 

As TEMISIA, widow of Mauſolus, to whom ſhe had 3524 
ſucceeded, takes Rhodes, . 

Philip attempts to feiſe Thermopylæ in vain. | 

Succeſsful expedition of Ochus againſt Phenicia, 351. 
Cyprus, and afterwards Egypt. | 

Nectanebus, che laſt king of Egypt cf the Egyptian 350. 
race is obliged to fly into Ethiopia, from whence he 
never returns. [ 

Death of Plato. 348. 

Philip makes himſelf miſter of Olynthius. 

Philip ſeiſes Thermopylæ, and part of Phocis. He 346. 
cauſes himſelf to be admitted into the number of the 
Amphictyons. 

Oration ef Demoſthenes, concerning the Cherſoneſus 342. 
in favour of Diopithus. | 

The Athenians ſend aid under Phocion to the cities 339. 
of Perinthus and Byzantium, beſieged by Philip. That ; 
prince is obliged to raiſe the ſiege. 'F 

Philip is declared generaliſſimo of the Greeks in the 
council of the Amphictyons. He makes himſelf maſter 
of Elatza, \ 

Battle of Cheronza, wherein Philip defeats the Athe« . 
nians and the Thebans, who had entered into a league 4 
againſt him, 1 5 

Ochus, king of Perſia, is poiſoned by Bagoas his fa- - 

_ vourite, Ans Es, his ſon; ſucceeds him, and reigns only 
three years. 5 

Philip cauſes himſelf to be declared general of the 33y. 
Erecks agaiuſt the ATTN The ſame year he repudi- 

| aa ate 
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ates his wife Olympias. His ſon Alexander attends her V 


x 3669. 
a 3670. 


3671. 


* 


3672. 


3675» 


2 vittory gained by him over that people. 
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into Epirus, from whence he goes to Illyria. 

Ptilip's death, ArLexANDER, his ſon, then twenty 336. 
ye ars of age, ſucceeds him. 

ARrSE8, King of Peifia, is aſſaſſinated by Bagoas, 

Dazxrvs Coromanvus ſucceeds him. 

Thebes taken and deſtroyed by Alexander. He 335 


 eauſes himſelf to be declared genersliſſimo of the 


Geek, againl} the Perſians in a diet aſſembled at 
Corinth, 

Alexander ſets out for Perſia. 334. 

Battle of the Granicus,' followed with the conqueſt 
of a'moſt all Aſia Minor. | 

Alexander is takenat Tarſus with a dangerous illneſs, 424, 
from having bathed in the river Cydnus, He is cured 
in a few days. | 

Battle cf Iſſus. ' 3 

Alexander makes himſelf maſter of Tyre, after a ſiege 442, 
of ſeven months, | 

AyELLEs, one of the moſt famous painters of an- 
tiquity. AR1STIDES and PROTOGANES were his con- 
te mporar ies. X 

Alexander goes to Jeruſalem, He makes himſelf 
maſter cf Gaza, and ſoon after of all Egypt. He 
went aſter this conqueſt to the temple cf Jupiter- 
Ammon, and at his return built the city of Alexan- 
dria, 7 

Battle of Arbela. It is followed with the taking of 441, 
Arbela, Babylon, Suſa, and Perſepolis. 

Darius is ſeiſed and laden with chains by Beſſus, 43% 
and ſoon after afſ-flinated. . His death puts an end 
to the Perſian empire, which had ſubſiſted two hun- 
dred and fix years from its foundation under Cyrus 
the Great, : 

The Lacedzmonians revolt, againſt the Macedonians, 
Antipater defeats them in a battle, wherein Agis their 
king is killed, | 8 

Thaleſtris, queen cf the Amazons, comes to ſee Alex- 
ander at Zadracarta. . 

Philotas and Parmenio his father, ſuſpected of having 


conſpired with others againſt Alexander, are put to 


death. MM 
Beſſus is brought to Alexander, and ſoon after put to 329 


death. | 
Alexander, after having ſubdued the Sogdians and 
'BaQrians, builds a city upon the Iaxartes, to which he 


gives his name. | 122 | 
Embaſſy of the Scythians to Alexander, followed by ' 
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Lys1eyvs of Sicyon, a fimous ſculptor, flouriſhed 
about this time. 

Alexander makes himſelf maſter of the rocky emi- 
nence of Oxus. 

Clitus is killed by Alexander at a feaſt in Marazanda. 
The death of Calliſthenes happens ſoon after. 

Alexander marries Roxana the daughter of Ox- 
yartes. | 

Alexander's entrance into India, He gains a great 
victory over Porus in paſſing the Hydaſpes, 


On the remonſtrances of his army, Alexander Cceter- 


mines to march back. | 

The city of Oxydracz taken. Alexander in great 
danger there, | 

Alexander's marriage with Statira, the eldeſt daugh- 
ter of Dariu*, 

Revolt of Harpalus, whom Alexander had made ga- 
vernor of Babylon, 

Demoſthenes is baniſhed for having received pre- 
ſents, and ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted by Har- 

alus. 

Death of Hepheſtion at Ecbatana. 

MxznANDExs, the inventor of the new comedy, lived 
about this time. 

Alexander, on his return to Babylon, dies there, at 
the age of two-and-thirty years and eight months. 
Albus, that prince's natural brother, is declared 
king in his ſtead, The regency of the kingdom is given 
to Perdiccas, | 


The generals divide the provinces amongſt themſelves, 


From this diviſion commmences the zra of the empire 
of the Lagides in Egypt. 
The Athenians revolt, and engage the ſtates of Greece 
to enter into a league with them. Demoſthenes is re- 
called from baniſhment. 

Antipater is beſieged in Lamia by the Athenians, 
and is forced to ſurrender by capitulation. He ſoon 
aſter ſeiſes Athens, and puts a garriſon into it, 

Death of Demoſthenes. 

Alexander's magnificent funeral, 8 
; Pzxpiccas puts Eumenes into poſſeſſion of Cappa- 

ocia, | 

League of Ptolemy, Craterus, Antipater, and Anti- 
goaus, againſt Pergiccas and Eumenes. 

Death of Craterus. ; 


Unfortunate end of Perdiccas in Egypt. Anti pater 


ſucceeds him in the regency of the empire. . 
EuMEnEes defeated by Antigonus, ſhuts himſelf up in 
the caſtle of Nora, where he ſuſtains a ſiege of a year. 
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. 3685. 


3687. 


3689. 
3691, 


3592. 
3693. 


3795. 
3 6 96. 
3698. 


3799. 
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Prol zur makes himſelf maſter of Jeruſslem. 

* Death of Antipater, Pol. YS TIRcHON ſucceeds 
im. 

Phocion's condemnation and death at Athens. 

CassAN DER. ſon of Antipater, ſeiſes Athens, and 
fettles Demetrius Phalereus there to govern the re- 
publick, 

Olympias, the mother of Alexander, cauſes Aridæus, 
and Euridice his wife, to be put to death, as ſhe herſelf 
is ſoon after by order of Caſſander. 

Eumenes is delivered up to Antigonus by his own 
ſoldiers, and put to death. 

ANxT1Gonus takes Tyre after a fiege of fifteen 
months. Demetrius his ſon, firnamed Poliorcetes, be- 


gins to appear. 


Jux xo inſtitutes the ſect of the Stoicks at Athens, 

SELEvVCUS makes himſelf matter of Babylon, and the 
neighbouring provinces. . . 

At this expedition of Seleucus againſt B.bylon be- 
gins the famous zra of the Seleucides, called by the 
Jews the æra of contracts. 

Ptolemy retires into Egypt, and carries a great num» 
be» of the inhabitants of Phenicia and ſudea thither 


along with him. 


Caſſander cauſes Roxana, and her ſon Alexander, to 
be put to death. 

Polyſperchon puts Hercules, the ſon of Alexander, 
and h1s mother Berenice to death. 

Orhellas, governor of Libya, revolts againſt Pto- 
eMYy 

DemtTaRIUs PorttorzcEtTEs makes himſelf maſter 
of Athens, and re-eſlabliſhes the democratical govern- 
ment. The ſame year he makes himſelf maſter of Sa- 
lamin, and the whole iſland of Cyprus. 

Demetrius Phaler-us, who commanded at Athens, 
retires to Thebes. The Athenians throw down his ſta- 
tues, and Condemn him to death. 

Antigonus, and his ſon Demetrius, aſſume the title of 
kings. The other, princes f. llow their example, and do 
the ſame, 

Antigonus, to make the moſt of his ſon's victory in 
Cyprus, undertakes to deprive Ptolemy of Egypt, That 
expedition does not ſucceed. 

Ptolemy the aſtronomer fixes the beginning of the 
reign of Ptolemy king of Egypt on the 7th of November 
of this year, 

Demetrius Poliorcetes forms the fiege of Rhodes. 
which he is forced to raiſe a year after. 
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The Rhodians employ the money raiſ:d by the ſale 
of the machines, which Demetrius had uſed in the ſiege 
of their city, and had given them as a preſent, in 
erecting the famous Coloſſus, called the Coloſſus of 
Rhodes. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes is declared general of all the 
Greeks by the ſtates of Greece aſſembled at the Iſthmus. 

Ptolemy, Seleucus, Caffander,'and Lyſi nachus, enter 
into a league againſt Antigonus, and Demetrius his ſon, 

Battle of Ipſus, wherein Antigonus is defeated, It 
is followed by the diviſion of the empire of Alexander 
amongſt the four allied princes, | 

AZGESILAVS, founder of he middle academy, 
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There is ſo much connection between the 
events, which happen in the four empires 
formed out of Alexander's, that it is im- 
poſſible to ſeparate them. For which rea- 
fon I ſhall diſpoſe them all in one column, 


— — — 
* 


| | i 24 
| according to the plan I have followed in oth 
treating them in the body of my hiſtory, 
14 1 ſhall firſt give a table, that contains 
N only the kings that reigned in each of 
thoſe kingdoms, | 
' EGYPT. SYRIA, MACEDO- THRACE 3726 
NIA, AND 3 
BITHYN. 9759 
3704 Prol RAY Srrixveus CassAaN-= LYs$IMA» 3c0, 
SOTER; NiCATOR, DER. CHUS, 
707. Parte 297, 
: and ALEX» 3742 
a, 
ons of Caſ- 
ſander, diſ- 3758 
pute these 
Wi . kingdom 
and poſſeſs it Vos 
almoſt three 
ears, 
10 EMETRI- 294, 
282 vSPOLIOR-· 3772 
'CxTExE, 
3717. 1 PyRRHUS 287, 3770 
; and LYSI.· 3781 
M ACHUSs 
378. 
3719. Protlrur 285. 278. 
PRILA- 
DELFHUS, 
o 
| 3723. Lyfimachu? 281. 381 
| is killed ib a | 
S&LEVCUS hattle, After 
NicaTor, his death his 
a very ſhort gominions 
times xre diſmem- 


bered, 
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ceaſe toform 
a diftint © 
: kingdom, p 
AN TIOo- Pror Eur 280. 
CHUS 80- Crray- , a 
TER, NUSs His 
brother M- 
LEAGER 
reigned ſome 
time after 
him. 
$05 THEs 
NES. 
ANTI O- 
N US GO NA. 
TAS. 
AnT10- 
caivs, Tae. , 
Se 
PTroLEMY a Sgtrru- | 
Evenca= sus Car- 
716. LINICUS, b 
DEMETRI- 
us, ſon of 
Antigonus 
Gonatas. 
ANT1GO- 
" VP TOONS N us DosoN, | 
CxRAUNUS | : 
ANT19s 
CHUS THE 
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"EGYPT, 


PTOLEMY 
PuilLONSTER, 


PToLBMY 
Pu YSCONs 


- ProLEMY 
LATHYR US, 


SYRIA, 


ANnTIOCHus 
EpriPHANES. 
ANTIOCHUS 
EvrAaToOR. 
DzZMETRIUS 
SOTER, 
ALEXANDER 
BaLa-. 
DEMETRIUS 
N1cATOT. 
AN TIOCHUS 
Txz os, the fon 
of Bala, ſeiſes 
part of Syria; 
TaYPHON does 
the ſame ſoon af - 
ter, 
AnTlIOcnus 
S1DET Es puts 
Tryphon to death 


and reigns in his, 


oom. 

ZEBINA ſuce 
teeds Demetrius 
Nicator. 


SELEVCUS, - 


the ſon of Nica« 
tor. 

AN rTIe ends 
Gars. 


An rioenvs 
the Cyzicenian, 
divides the king- 
dom with G- 
u 


Präszus, the 
laſt king of the 
Macedonians. 
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J.C, 
180. 


179. 


175 


164, 
162, 
150. 
145. 
144. 


190 


117, 


124 
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J. e. 
389%%%/f) ALEXANDER I. bro- 1074 
ther of Lathyrus, 
3907. © - Sertvevs, ſon of Gry- 97. 
pus. 
3911. AN rtochus Eusk EES. 93. 
3912. 0 ANTIOCHUS, ſecond ſon 92 
of Grypus. Va N 
Partiye, third ſon o _ 
$99 3e Grypus, ; 1 
3914. | - DsemETrRIVs EucrEt- 90. 
xEs, fourth ſon of Gry- 
pus. 
3919. AN TIlochus ' Diony- $85. 
81s, fifth ſon of Grypus, 
The fourlait named kings 
reigned ſucceſſively with 
| Euſebes. 
2922 Tic Ax us, during ſour- 327 
teen years. 
2923. ALEXANDER II, .ſon Sr. 
; of Alexander 1, 
3935. AnTiocnus ASiaTt= 69 
CUI, 
399. Pror zu AULETES., 67. 
3446, Berenice, the eldeſt 58 
daughter of Auletef, eigns . 
ſome time in his ftead,. 
after which. that prince is 
reſtored. 
2953 Cleopatra reigns at firſt* 50. 


with her eldeſt brother, 
then with Ptolemy, her 


youngeſt brother, and as 
laſt alone. 
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SerLxvcvs, king of Syria, builds Antioch. 
Athens refuſes to receive Demetrius Pohorcetes, 
Death of Caſſander, king of Macedon. Philip 
his ſon ſucceeds him. He reigns only one year, and 
As ſucceeded by ALEXANDER his brother. About this 
time Pyrrbus, king of Epirus, eſpouſes Antigone, of 
the houſe of Ptolemy, and returns into his dominions, 
out, of which he had been driven by the Moloſſi. 

DEzmztTRIUS PoLIORcCETES retakes Athens. Lyſi- 
machus and Ptolemy, almoſt at the ſame time, deprive 
him of all he poſſeſſed, 

Demetrius puts to death Alexander king of Macedo- 
nia, who had called him in to his aid, and ſeiſes his 
dominions, where he reigns ſeven years. 

Foundation of the city of Seleucia by Seleucus. 

Pyrrhvs and Lyfimachus take Macedonia fromDeme- 
trivs. The latter dies miſerably the year following in 
priſon, 
Prorzu v SoTExR, king of Egypt, reſigns the throne 
to his ſon PTOoLEMY PHILADELPHUS, 

Foundation of the kingdom of Pergamus by PuiIx- 
TERRUS- 

Demetrius Phalerus is ſhut up in a fort by order of 
Philadelphus, and kills himſelf there. 

Seleucus Nicator, king of Syria, declares war againſt 
Lyſimachus, king of Macedonia. | | 

Lyſimachus is killed in a battle in Phrygia, Seleu- 
cus enters Macedonia to take poſſeſſion of the kingdom, 
He is aſſaſſinated there by Ceraunus. ANT10CHus 
SoT-ER, his ſen, ſucceeds him in the kingdom of 
Syria. . 

CErAauNvus, to ſecure the kingiom of Macedoniz to 
himſelf, puts the two children of Lyſimachus by Arſinoe 
to death, and baniſhes her into Samotbracia. 


The republick of the Achæans reſumes its ancient 


form, which it had loſt under Philip and Alexander, 


Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, called in by the Taren- 
tines, goes to Italy to make war againſt the Romans. 
He gives them battle for the firſt time near Heraclea, 
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where the advantage is entirely on his fide, He is 


again ſucceſsful in a ſecond battle fought the year fol- 
lowing, 

Irruption of the Gauls into Macedonia. Cetaunus 
gives them battle, in which he is killed, MzZI ACER 
his brother ſucceeds him. | 

Pyrrhus abandons Italy, and goes to Sicily, which he 
conquers, , 

Sus3-BENES drives the Gauls out of Macedonia, He 
is made king there, and reigns two years. 

Aucm;t ci the Gals b u. e temple of Delphos. 

| ; Ptolemy 
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Ptolemy Philadelphus, king -of Egypt, cauſes the 
holy ſcriptures to be tranſlated into Greek, 

Death of Soſthenes. AN TIcOoN US GonaTas, ſon 
of Poliorcetes, who reigned afterwards during ten years 
in Greece, makes himſelf king of Macedonia in his 
room. Antiochus, king of Syria, diſputes the poſſeſ- 
fion of it with him. Their difference terminates by 
the marriage of Antigonus with Phila, the daughter 
of Stratonice and Seleucus. , 

Antiochus defeats the Gauls in a bloody battle, and 
delivers the country from their oppteſſions. By this 


victory he acquires the name of Softer. , 


Pyrrhus returns into Italy, and is defeated by the 
R-mans. 
defeats Antigonus. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, in effect of the reputation of 
the Romans, ſends an embaſſy to them to demand their 
amity. 

. undertakes the ſiege of Sparta, and cannot 
reduce it. He is killed the next year at the ſiege of 
Argos, ; 

Antigonus Gonatas makes himſelf maſter of Athens, 
which had entered into a league with the Lacedæmoni- 
ans againſt him, 

ABANTIDAs makes himſelf tyrant of Sicyon, after 
having put CLINIAS, its governor, to death. 

' MaGas, governor of Cyrenaica and Libya, revol:s 
againſt Ptolemy Philadelphus. | 

Death of Phileterrus, king, and founder of Perga- 
mus. EUMENES, his nep hew, ſucceeds him. 

Antiochus Soter, king of Syria, cauſes his ſon AN- 
TIOCHUS to be proclaimed king. He dies ſoon after. 

 Bzrosus of Babylon, the hiſtorian, lived about this 
time, x : 

Accommodation between Magus and Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus. 

War between Antiochus, king of Syria, and Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. | 

ARATVs, the ſon of Clinias, delivers Sicyon from 
tyranny, and unites it with the. Achzan league, 

ARSACES revolts againſt Agathocles, governor for 
Antiochus in the country ,of the Parthians, About 


the fame time Tuzopor us, governor of Bactriana, re- 


volts, and cauſes himſelf to be declared k ng of that 
province, 

Treaty of peace between Antiochus and Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, which puts an end to the war. By 
one of the conditions of that treaty, Antiochus re- 
pudiates Laodice, and marries Berenice, Ptolemy's 
daughter. 

5 4015, 


He goes to Macedonia, where he attacks and 
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AG1s, king of Sparta, endeavours to revive the an- 14 
cient inſtitutions of Lycurgus. Leonidas, his colleague, 
is der oſed for refuſing to conſent to it: Cleombrotus, 
his ſon-in-law, reigns in his ſtead, 

Death of Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, 245, 
Prol Eu EvtrGETEs, his ſon, ſucceeds him; 

APpPOLLONI1uUs of Rhodes, author of a pocm upon the 
expedition of the Argonauts. 

Antiochus, firnamed Theos, king of Syria, is poiſon. 246, 
ed by his wife Laodice. She afterwards cauſes her ſon 
SzLEvcus CALLINICUs to be declared king, 

Berenice, and her ſon by Antiochus, are aſſaſſinated 
by Laodice. ; 

Ptolemy Evergetes, Berenice's brother, undertakes to 
revenge her death, He makes himſelf maſter of great 
part of Syria, $54 | 

The cities of Smyrna and Magneſia enter into an 244, 
alliance to aid the king of Syria againſt Ptolemy Ever- 

etes. | 
E —_ makes himſelf maſter of the citadel of Co- 
rint . ; 

LzoN1DAS is reſtored at Sparta, Cleombrotus ſent 
into baniſhment, and Axis put to death.. | 

Death of Antigonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia, 242. 
DEMETRIUS his ſon ſucceeds him. 

Seleucus, king of Syria, enters into a war with Ax- 
Triocyvs HIER Ax, his brother, The latter has the 
advantage in a battle near Ancyra in Galatia. 

Death of Eumenes, king of Pergamus. ATTALUS, 241. 
his couſin- german, ſucceeds him. 

ER ATOSTARHENES the Cyrenian is made librarian to 239. 


Ptolemy Evergetes, 


Jos zen, nephew of the high-prieft Oxnras, is ſent 233. 
am baſſador to Ptolemy Evergetes. 5 

Death of Demetrius, king of Macedonia. An rIi- 232 
GONUS, guardian. of Philip, ſon of Demetrius, ſuc- 
ceeds him. 

Porrerrrus of Sicyon, a famous ſculptor. | 

Seleucus, king of Syria, is defeated and taken pri- 230, 
ſoner by Arſaces, king of the Parthians, . 

- C.zomeNts,” king of Sparta, gains a great victory 238 
over the Achæans and Aratus. 

Seleucus Callinicus king of Syria, dies amongſt the 226. 
Parthians of a fall from an horſe. SzLzucus CE- 
RAUNUS, his eldeſt ſon, ſucceeds him. © | | 
4 Antiochus Hierax is aſſaſſinated by thieves on leaving 

8) Pt. ; 
Aratus defeats Ariftippus, tyrant of Argos. He pre- 


vails. upon Lyſiades, tyrant of Megalopolis, to e 
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the tyranny, and make his city enter into the Achæan 
agues 
7 The Romans ſend a famous embaſly inte Greece, to 
impart to the Greeks the treaty they had lately conclu- 
ded with the Illyrians. The Corinthians declare by a 
publick decree, that they ſhall be admitted to a ſhare in 
the celebration of the Ilhmian games. The Athenians. 
alſo grant them the freedom of Athens. - 
Antigonus, king of Macedonia,' by the management 


of Aratus, is called in to aid the Acheans againſt the 


* 


Lacedæmonians. 

Cleomenes, king of Sparta, takes Megalapolis. 

Battle cf Selaſia, followed with the taking of Sparta 
by Antigonus, | : 

Death of Seleucus Ceraunus, king of Syria. Ax 
T1io0cxvs his brother, ſurnamed THE GREAT, ſuc- 
ceeds him. : 

The Coloſſus of Rhodes is thrown down by a great 
earthquake, - 

Death of Ptolemy Evergetes, king of Egypt. Pro- 
LEMY PHILOP&ATOR ſucceeds him, 

The ZEtolians gain. a great victory at Caphyz over 
the Achæans. a | | 

Antiochus reduces Molon and Alexander, who had 
revolted againſt him two years before, the firftin Media, 
the ſecond in Perſia, 

Death of Aniigonus, king of Macedonia, 
the ſon of Demetrius, ſucceeds him. 

Cleomenes, king of Sparta, dies in Egypt. The La- 
eedzmonians elect Agefipolis and Lycurgus to ſucceed 
him. | 

War of the allies with the Ztolians, in favour of 
the Acheans, 

HERMIAS, prime miniſter of Antiochus, is put to 
death by that prince's orders, 

Battle of. Raphia, between Ptolemy king of Egypt, 
and Antiochus king of Syria, 

Treaty, of peace between Philip king of Macedonia 
and the Achezans on one fide, and the ZEtolfans on the 
other, which puts an end to the war of the allies, 

Antiechus beſieges Achæus, who had revolted in Sar- 
dis, and after a fiege of two years he is delivered up 
by the treachery of a Cretan, N 

Hannibal's alliance with Philip king of Macedonia, 

Philip receives a conſiderable blow from the Romans 
at the ſiege of Appollonia. | 

CARNEADES, founder of the new academy, 

Antiochus undertakes to reduce the provinces which 
had thrown off the yoke of the Syrian empire, and ef- 
fe ce it in the ſpace of ſeven years, 
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Alliance of the Ætollans with the Romans. Attalus, 
king of Pergamus, enters into it. The Lacedzmoni. 
ans come into it ſome time after, 

Famous battle between Philip king of Macedonia 
and the ZEtolians n:ar Els, PartiLoPOEMEN diſtin» 
guiſhes himſelf init, 

Battle of Mantinaa, wherein Philopemen defeats 
Macnaninas, tyrant of Sparta, who periſhes in it, 
NARIsõ is ſet in bis place. 

Treaty of peace between Philip and the Romans, 

All the allies on both ſides are included in it, 

Por yB1vs is ſaid to have been born this year. 

Death of Ptolemy Philopator, king of Egypt. 
 PToLEmyY*EyetPHANES, at that time only five years 
old, ſucceeds him. 7 

Leagve between Philip of Macedon, and Antiochus 
king of Syria, againſt the young king of Egypt. 

Philip, king of Macedonia, is defeated by the Rho- 
dians in a ſea-fight off ihe iſland of Chio, That prince's 
cruel treatment of the Cyaneans ſeems to be properly 
Cated the following year. 

Philip beſieges and takes Ahydos. 

The Romans declare war wikh Philip. P. Soloitius 
is appointed te command in it. He gains a conſide- 
rable victory near the town of Octolopha in Macedonia, 

Villicus ſucceeds Sulpitius in the command of the 
army againſt Philip, The year following Flaminius 
is ſent to ſucceed Villicus, 

Antiochus, king of Syria, ſubjects Paleſtine and 
Cœloſyria. 

The Achæans declare for the Romans againſt Philip, 

Interview of Philip and the conſul Flaminius. 

Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, declares for the Romans. 
The Beotians do the ſame. 

Death of Attalus, king of Pergamus. Euurxrs 
ſucceeds him. 

Battle of Cynoſtephale, where the Romans gain a 
complete victory over Philip, 

Treaiy of peace between Philip' and the Romans, 
which puts an end to the war, : : 

Embaſſy of the Romans to Antiochus the Great, in 
order to he aiſured whether the complaints againſt him 
were juſtly founded, 

Conſpiracy of Scopas, the /Etolian, againſt Ptolemy 
Epiphanee, diſcovered and puniſhed, | 

Flaminius makes war againſt Nabis, the tyrant of 
Sparta. 

Philopemen gains a conſiderable advantage over 
Nabis, near Sparta, 
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The /Etolians reſolve to ſeiſe Demetrias, Chalcis, 
and Sparta, by treachery and ſtratagem. 

Nabis is killed. Philopemen makes the Lacedæmo- 
nians enter into the Achæan league. 

Antiochus goes to Greece to the aid of the Ætolians. 
The Romans declare war againſt him, and ſoon after 
defeat him near the ſtra'ts of Thermopylæ. 

Battle of Magneſia, followed by a treaty of peace, 
which puts an end to the-war between the Romans and 
An iochus, which had ſubſiſted about two years. 

The philoſopher PAn&Tius was born about this 
time. 

The conſul Fulvius forces the ZEtolians to ſubmit to 
the Roman:. Manlius, his co!leagu*, atmoit at the 
{-me time, ſubject ail the Gauls in Aſia, 


The cruel treatment of the Spartans by their exiles, 


ſuppo:ted by Philopemen, happened this year. 

Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, is killed in 
the temple of Jupiter Belus, which he had entered in 
_ to plunder it, SELEUCUs PHILOPATOR ſucceeds 

im, 

Philopemen is taken before Meſſene, by Dinocrates, 
and put todeath. - | 

Demetrius, ſon of Philip, king of Macedonia, is un- 
juſtly accuſed by his brother Perſeus, and put to death. 

Death of Ptolemy Epiphanes, king of Egypt. Pro- 
LEMY PHILOMETER ſucceeds him. 

Death of Philip, king of Macedonia, PERSEVs hiv 
ſon ſucceeds him, | 

Seleucus Philopator, king cf Syria, is poiſoned by 
Heliodorus, whom he had ſent a little before to take 
Jeruſalem, He is ſucceeded by Ax TI RUS ErI- 
PHANES. 

Antiochus Epiphanes cauſes Onias the high-prieft of 
Jeruſalem to be depoſed, and ſets Jaſon in his place. 

War between Antiochus and Ptolemy Philometer. 

The Romans declare war againſt Perſeus. That 
prince has ſome advantage in the firſt battle near the 
river Peneus. 8 

Antiochus Epiphanes makes himſelf maſter of all 
Eeypt. He marches afterwards to Jeruſalem, where 
he commits unheard of eruelties. 

The Alexandrians, in the room of Philometer, who 
had fallen into the hands of Antiochus, make Pro- 
L EM Y EvEerGETExs, his younger brother, king. 

Philometer is ſet at liberty the ſame year, and unites 
with his brother. That union induces Antiochus to 
renew the war. 

Paulus ZEmilius is charged with the Macedonian war 
againſt Perſeus, He gaina a famous victory over that 
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prince near Pydna, which puts an end to the kingdom 
of Macedonia. It was not reduced, however, into a 
province of the Roman empire till twenty years aſter, 

The prætor Anicius ſubjects Illyria in thirty days, 

Popilius, one of the ambaſſadors ſent by the Romans 
into Egypt, obliges Antiochus to quit it, and come to 
an accommodation with the two brothers. 

Antiochus, exaſperated at what had happened in 
Egypt, turns his rage agaiaſt the Jews, and ſends Apol- 
lonius to Jeruſalem. 

The ſame year he publiſhes a decree to oblige all 
nations in ſubjetion.to him to renounce their own reli- 
gion, and conform to his. This law occaſions a cruel 
perſecution amongſt the Jews, 

Antiochus goef in perſon to Jeruſalem, to ſee his 
orders put in execution. The marty1dom of the Mac- 
cabees, and the. death of Eleazar, happened at that 
time. N 3 

Paulus ZEmilius abandons the cities of Epirus to be 
82 by his army, for having taken Perſeus's part. 

he Achæans, ſuſpected of having favoured that prince, 
are ſent to Rome, to give an account of their con ſuct. 
The ſenate baniſh them into different towns of Italy, 
from whence they are not ſuffered. to return home till 
ſeventeen years affer. Polybius was of this number. 

Pavs1As, king of Bithynia, ges to Rome. Eume- 
nes, king of Pergamus, is not permitted to enter it. 

Death of Mattathias. Jupp As, his ſon, ſucceeds him, 
and gains many victories over the generals of Antiochus. 

Antiochus Epiphanes is repulſed before Elymais. 
where he intended to plunder the temple. He marches 
towards Judæa, with defign to exterminate the Jews, 
The hand of God ſtrikes him on the way, and he dies 
in the moſt exquiſite torments, AN TIoc nes 
Eur Aren, his ſon, ſucceeds him. : 

Antiochus Eupator marches againſt Jeruſalem, He is 
ſoon after obliged to return into Syria, in order to expel 
Philip of Antioch, who had made himſelf maſter. of his 
capital, 1 | Fs 

Differences between Philometor, king of Egypt, and 
Phyſcon his brother, which do not terminate till af- 
ter the expiration of five years, ; 

Octavius, ambaſſador for the Romans in Syria, is 
aſſaſſinated, TEE 

DEMETRIUS Sor, the ſon of Seleucus Philopator, - 
flies from Rome, wher- he had been kept as an hoſtage, 
to Syria, where he cauſes Antiochus Eupator to be put 
to death, aad ſeiſes the throne, $ 

Death of Judas Maccabzus.. | 
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Demetrius is acknowledged king of Syria by the Ro- 
mans. : 

Death of Eumenes, king of Pergamus, 

Pn1t.oMETER ſucceeds him. 

War between Attalus and Pruſias. 

ALEXANDER BAD pretends himſelf the ſon of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, and in that quality attempts to cauſe 
himſelf to be acknowledged king of Syria, 


Ax pes us of Adramyttium pretends himſelf the 


ſon of Perſeus, and undertakes to cauſe himſelf to be 
declared king of Macedonia, He is conquered, taken, 
and ſent to Rome by Metellus, 

Demetrius Soter is killed in a battle between him and 


Alexander Bala. His death leaves the latter in poſſeſſion k 


of the empire of Syria, 

Macedonia is reduced into a province of the Roman 
empire. 

Troubles in Achaia promoted by Diaus and Crito- 
laus, The commiſſioners ſent thither by theRomans 
are inſulted, - | 
Metellus goes to Achaia, where he gains ſeveral ad- 
vantages over the Achzans. Mummius ſucceeds him, 
and, aſter a great battle near Leucopetra, takes Corinth, 
and entirely demoliſhes it. 

Greece is reduced into a Roman province aaden the 
name of the province of Achaia, 
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The ſequel of the hiſtory of the kings of 
Syria is much embroiled, for which rea- 
ſon I ſhall ſeparate it from that of the 
Egyptians, in order to complete its 


chronology, 


SYRIA. 


-DzxmxzTRIUs Nica- 
ox, fon of Demetrius So- 
ter, defeats Alexander Ba- 
la, and aſcer.ds the thrones 


3839. 
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Demetrius marchers - 
gainſt the Parthians, Af» 
ter ſome ſmall advantages 
he is taken priſoner. 


CHRONOLOGICAL 


Ax rockt, ſirname! 
Tu xos, ſon of Bala, ſup- 
orted by Tryphon, makes 
imfelf maſter of part of 
the kingdom, 

Tryphon gets Jonathan 
into his hands, and puts 
him to death at Ptolemais. 
The year following he mur- 
thers his pupil Antiochus, 
and ſeiſes the kingdom. of 
Syria, 


Aw Tro0cnvs 81718, 
the ſecond ſon of Deme- 
trius Soter, marries Cleo- 
patra, the wiie of bis bro- 
ther Demetrius Nicator ; 
and after having put Try- 
phon to death, he is de- 
clared king himſelf, 


Ls 


EGYPT, 


259. Death of Ptolemy Philometer, PToLzMY PATScDN, 145. 
His brother ſucceeds him. | a 


— a. 


44+ 


141: 


1406 


Lus, his nephew, firnamed PHILOMETER, ſuc» 


366, 3 Death of Attalus, king of Pergamus. l 14% 
Ccceds him He reigns five years. 
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Demetrius Nicator reigns 
again in Syria. 


Demetrius is killed by 
ALEXANDER ZEBINAs 
who takes his place, and 
cauſes himſelf to be ac- 
knowledged king of Syria, 

StCEvVCUSV. eldeſt ſon 
of Demetrius Nicator, is 
declared king, and ſoon 
after killed by Cleopatra, 
ANTiocuus Gryevus 
ſucceeds him. 


Antiochus Sidetes be. 
fieges Johannes -Hyrcanug 
in Jeruſalem, and takes the 
City by capitulation. 


Antiochus marches - 
gainſt the Parthi-ns, and 
gains many advantages 
over them. They ſend 
back Demetrius the year 
followings 


Zebina is defeated by 1 


Grypus, and dies ſoon after, 
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. 
$63, The-crvelties of Phyſcon at Alexandria, oblige moſt 7 5 
3 of the inhabitants to quit the place. 


death leaves his dominions to the Roman people. 


171. Attalus Philometer, king of Pergamus, at his 13 34 
155 DRONICUS ſeiſes them, 


135 


13% 


iends him to Rome. The kingdom of Pergamus/ 
is reduced the year following into a Roman Pro- 


4374, The conſul Perpenna defeats Andronicus, and 13% 
C vince by Manius Aquilius. 


Phyſcon repudiates Cleopatra, His firſt wife, and mar- 
ries his daughter of the ſame name. He is ſoon after 
obliged to fly, and the Alexandrians give the govern- 
ment to Cleopatra, whom he had repudiated. 


OL 
| 3377, Phyſcon re-aſcends the throne of Egypt. 127 


120 


2332, Phyſcon gives his daughter in marriage to Grypus, 122. 
king of Syria. 
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334% Cleopatra attempts to jt 
poiſon Grypus, and is 
poiſoned hegſelf, 
358 
3290s  AnTwenvs, the Cy. 1144 
gicenian, ſon of Cleopatra 
and Antiochus Siqdetus, 
takes arms againſt Grypus, 
He has the worſt in the be. 
ginning; but in two years 
obliges his brother to divide 
- the Kingdom of Syria witk 
him, 
3891. 
5 3897. 
3900. 
3901. 
3903. 
23907 Death of Grypus. S- 9 
LEUCUS his ſon ſucceeds . 
him. . 
3910. Antiochus the Cyzice- % 
5 nian is defeated, and put to 
WE death. 1 
3911. Seleuecus is deſeated by 9 
Fuſebes, and burnt in 
Mopſueſlia. 


*. 


AnTiocyus EvuSEBE:, 
the ſon of the Cyziceni", 
cauſes himſelf to be declares 
king, He marries Selens, 
the widow of Grypus, 
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3887. Death of Phyſcon. PTotemy LaTHYRUS ſucceeds 117. 
him. Cleopatra, his mother, obliges him to repudiate 
Cleopatra, his eldeſt fiſter, and to marry Selena, his 
poungeſt, | 


uh 


5891. Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, gives the kingdom of 113, 
Cyprus to Alexander, her youngeſt ſon. | 

3897. Cleopatra drives Lathyrus out of Egypt, and places 107. 
his brother Alexander upon the throne, 

3900. Signal victory of Lathyrus over Alexander, king of 104. 
the ſews, upon the banks of the Jordan. ä 

3901, Cleopatra forces Lathyrus to raiſe the ſiege of Ptole- 103. 
mais, and takes that city herſelf. 

3903. Cleopatra takes her daughter Selena from Lathyrus, 101. 
and makes her marry Antiochus the Cyzicenian. 


| | N. 
Vor. X. 0 ö 


222 — 


2913˙ 


3914. 


3916. 


3921 


CHRONOLOGICAL 
SYRIA, 


AnTioenvs, brother 
of Seleucus, andſecond fon 
of Grypus, aſſumes the 
diadem. He is preſently 
after defeated by Euſebes, 
and drowned in the Oron- 
tes. 

Parit1ir, his bro her, 
third ſon of Grypus ſue- 
ceeds him. 

DemxTRIVUs Eucuz - 
RES, fourth ſon of Gry- 
pus, is eftabliſhed king at 
Damaſcus by the aid of 
Lathyrus. 


Demetrivs having been 
taken by the Parthians, 
AnTiockus DIONVS1- 
vs, the fifth ſon of Gry- 
pus, is ſet upon the throne, 
-and killed the following 
year. 

The Syrians, weary of 
ſo many changes, chooſe 
TiGzxANES, king of Ar- 
menia, for their king. He 
reigns fourteen years by a 

Vicerey. . 


Evfebes, defeated by 
Philip and Demetrius, re- 
tires to the Parthians, who 
re-eſtabliſn him upon the 
throne two years after. 


Euſebes takes refuge in 
Cilicia, where he remains 
concealed, 


88. 


75. 


3915. 


3916, 


r ä 291 
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- 


2915 Alexander kills his mother Cleopatra, 29. 


3916. Alexander is expelled, and dies ſoon after, 88. 
Lathyrus is recalled, 


v5, 


bp 


Nt Lathyrus. ruins Thebes in Egypt, where the rebels, 32. 
he had before defeated, had taken refuge. | 1 
923+ Death of Lathyrus. ArzxanDz II. ſon of Alex- 81. 
ander I. under the protection of Sylla, is elected king. 

| O 2 


CHRONOLOGICAL 


SYRIA 
, A.V 
, 
| 1928. 
3935. Tigranesretalls Magda- 
lus his viceroy in Syria. 
Ax TIioenvs A814 71-— 
| e vs takes poſſeſſion of ſome 
parts of Syria, and reigns 
| four years, 
| 3979. Pompey deprives Anti- 
| : ochus Afiaticus of his do- 3939. 
' minions and reduces Syria 
| into a Roman province. 3946, 
| 
f 3949+ 
3953+ 
| 3956 
p 3957- 
| 3961, 
3963. 
3971 
\ 3973 


3974 


TX 1 
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1928. 


3939. 
3946. 


3949. 
3953+ 
3956. 


3957. 
2961, 
3963. 


3971. 


3973 


3974« 


kingd em is reduced into a Roman province; as 1s 
Cyrenaica the ſame year, 


; Death of Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, 5 76. 


Alexander is driven out of Egypt. Prot ru Au- 
LE TES, Lathyrus's natural ſon, is ſet in his place. 

The Romans depoſe Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, 
and ſeiſe that Iſland. Cato is charged with that com- 
miſſions 

Ptolemy Auletes is obliged to fly from Egypt. Bere- 
nice, the eldeſt of his daughters, is declared queen in his 
ſtead. 


Gabinius and Antony reſtore Auletes to the entice 
polſefſion of his dominions. 

Death of Ptolemy Auletes, He leaves his dominioas 
to nis eldeſt ſon and daughter, the famous Cleopatra, 

Pothinus and Achillas, the young King's guardians 
deprive Cleopatra of her ſhare in the government, and 
drive her out of Egypt. 

Death of the king of Egypt. Cæſar places Cinrora- 
1 R A upon the throne with Pror EN her youngeſt bro- 
ther, | : 

Cleopatra poiſons her brother when he comes of age 
to ſhare the ſovereign authority according to the laws. 
She afterwards declares for the Roman triumviti. 

Cleopatra goes to Antony at Tarſus in Cilicia, She 
gains the aſceadant of him, and carries him with hec to 
Alexandria, 

Antony makes himſelf maſter of Armenia, and 


brings the king priſoner to Cleopatra, Coronation of 
Cleopatra and all her children, | 
Rupture between Cæſar and Antony. 
accompanies the latter, who repudiates 
Athens, 


Cleopatra flies at the battle of Actium. 
follows her, and 
Cæſar. 


Antony dies in the arms of Cleopatra. 
Czſar makes himſelf maſter of Alexandria, Cleo- 


patra kills herſelf, Egypt is reduced into a Roman pro- 
Vince. 
0 3 


Cleopatra 


Antony 
thereby abandons the victory to 


47+ 


Octavia at 
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A.M. CAPPADOCIA,. PARTHIAN Ay. 
EMPIRE, J. G 


3644. AnranaTHEST.was the 300 
firſt king of Cappadocia, 
He reigned jointly with 
his brother Holophernes, 


3667. 


3668. AA TAAATAMES II. ſon of 336, 
the firſt. He was deprived 
of his dominions by Per- 
diccas, who ſets Eumenes 
on the throne, 
3639. ArlanATHES III. aſ- 315. 
cends the tkrone of Cap- 
padocia after the death of 
Perdiccas and Eumenes. 


$702» 


IV, 
enen Ans Ac18 I. founder 230, 


of the Parthian empire. 
R Ans Accs II. brother 

ak of the firſt. 
PRIATAT IVS. 
PRARAAT EG I. 


37 54» 


— 


3814. ARIABATHES V. 


1 3-5 K 295 


A. M. f | PONTUS. Ant. 
C. 
3490. The kingdom of Pontus was founded by Darius the 1 
ſon of Hyftaſpes, in the year 3490. Artabazus was the 
firſt king of it. His ſucceſſors down to Mithridates are 
little known. 
3600. MiTHRIDATES I. He is commonly conſidered as 404. 
the founder of the kingdom of Pontus. 
2638, ARIOBARSANES, He reigns twenty- fix years. 366, 


m. 
C. 


3667, Mi rUIID ATE II. He reigns thirty-five-yearts 337. 
336 


3þ 


$902 MirTun 1 rs III. Reigns thirty-ſix, years, The 30 
reigns of the three kings who ſucceed him, include the 
ſpace of an hundred years, The laſt of them was 


M1THRIDATEIS IV, great-grandfather of Mithridates 
the Great, 


11% 


250 


10 | | 
3819, Pran exe, ſon of. Mithridates IV. M5. 


1 


296 CHRONOLOGICAL, 


A. M. CAPPADOCIA, PARTHIAN ay, 
_ | E | EMPIRE, J. 0. A. R 
3840. M1THRIDATES I. 164, 
23342 ARIARATHES VI. ſur- 161, 
named Philopator. | 
— 
3873. * PuxAArzs II. 141, 
387 5. AKIARATHES VII. ARrRTABANUS, After 2 1, 
| very ſhort reign he is ſuc- 
ceeded by MIiTHRIDATES 
II. who reigas forty years, 
| 3881. 
3913. Anranarnzs VIII. * 
Mithridates, king of Pon- 3913. 
tus, puts him to death, 
and ſets his ſon upon the 
throne. Soon after Ax A- 
RATHES IX. takes Cappa- 
docia from the ſon of Mi- 
thridates, who is preſent- 
ly after re-eſtabliſhed by 
his father. 5 Kaos 
201 SYLL A enters Cappado- 65 
8 cia, drives the ſon of Mi- 
thridates out of it, and ſets 
Ariobarzanes I. upon the 
throne. k , 1 
18. T1GRANES ing © 
218 Armenia, drives Ariobar- 3915. 
zanes out of Cappadocia, | 
and re-inftates the ſon of 
Mithridates, 
Mascus zs. and af- 
ter him SINATROCES 
Theſe two princes reign 
about twenty years. 
916, 
n 


A. M. | PONTUS, Ant. 
J. C 


M1THRIDATES V. ſurnamed Evergetes, 


— 
— FEE” i WER. 


. — 


3881. MiTHRIDATES VI. ſurnamed the Great, 123. 


3913. Mithridates ſeiſes Cappadocia, and makes his ſon gt. 
king of it, 
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3915. Beginning of the war between Mithiidates and the 39. 
Romans; | | 
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916, Mithridates cauſes all the Romans in Aſia Minor to be 88. 
maſſacred in one day. | 


ARCuELAvs, one of the generals of Mithridates, 
ſeiſes Athens, and moſt of the cities of Greece. 
0 5 | 


/ 
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| A. M. 


— 4 * 


3926. 


3935» 


CHRONOLOGICAL 


CAPPADOCIA. 


Sylla obliges Mithri- 


dates to reſtore Cappado- 


cia ro Ariobarzanes, Ti- 
grancs diſpoſſeſſes him of 
it a ſecond time. Aſter 
the war with Mithridates, 
Pompey re-inſtates Ario- 


- barzanes. His reign, and: 


the very ſhort one of his 


fon, continue down to 


about the year 3953. 


* PARTHIAN Axt 


EMPIRE, . c. 


it, 


Paraatrs III. who 0% 
aſſumes the ſurname of be 


Cocde 


392 
392 


2928 
3929 


3930 


3931. 


3933+ 
3934- 


3936. 
3937. 


at, 
C. 


A. H. 
3917. 
3918. 


3920» 
3921. 


TA NB E E 
PONTUS. 


Sylla is charged with the war againſt Mithridates, 
He retakes Athens after a long fiege. : 

Victory of Sylla over the generals of Mithridates 
near Chæronea. He gains a ſecond battle ſoon aſter 
at Orchomenes. 

Treaty of peace between Mithridates and Sylla, which 
terminates the war, 

Mithridates puts his ſon to death. 

Second war between Mithridates and the Romans, 


It ſubſiſts ſomething leſs than three years, 


2928. 
3929+ 


3930. 


3931. 


3933» 
3934- 


3936, 
3937» 


Mithridztes makes an alliance with Sertorius, 

Beginning of the third war of Mithridates 23ainft 
the Romans. LucvLiLus and Cotta are placed at the 
head of the Roman army. 

Cotta is defeated by ſea and land, an. forced to 
ſhut himlelf up in Chalcedon. Lucullus goes to his 
aid, P 
Mithridates forms the ſiege of Cyzicum. Lucullus 
obliges him te raiſe it at the end of two years, and pur- 
ſues and beats him near the Granicus. 

Mithridates defeated in ine plains of Cebiræ. He 
retires to Tigranes. | 

Lucullus declares war againſt Tigranes, and ſoon 


after defeats him, and takes Tigranocerta, the capital. 


of Armenia, 


Lucullus defeats Tigranes and Mithridates, who had 


Joined their forces near the river Arſamia, 


Mithridates recovers all his dominioas, in effect of the 


miſunderſtandings that take pow in the Roman army. 
ö 0 


: dy 
% 


J 87. 


299 
e. 


68. 
67. 


300 


3948. 
3950. 


3953s 


3962. 


3973. 


CHRONOLOGICAL 


A. M. CAPPADOCIA,  ' 


ARrIOBARZANES III. 
He is put to death by 
Caſſius, 


ARIARATHES X. 


M. AnTonyY drives 
Ariarathes out of Cappa- 
docia, and ſets Archelaus 
in his place. On the 
death of that piince, 
which | happened in the 


year 'of the world 4022, 


Cappadocia was reduced 
into a Roman province. 


PARTHIAN 
EMPIRE, 


M1TurIDATES, eldeſt 
ſon of Phraates. 

OroDEs. 

Unfortunate expedition 
of Craſſus againſt the Par- 
thians, 


VenT1Dp1ivs, general of 
the Romans, gains a vic- 
tory over the Parthians, 
which retrieves the honour 
they had loſt at the battle 
of Carræ. 


Ant; 
J. e. 


5+ 


51. 


4% 


A.) 
3931 


393% 


An LE. 


A. M. P 0 N T U 8. 

Pompey is appointed to ſucceed Lucullus. He gains 
many advantages over Mithridates, and obliges him 
to fly, 

Tigranes ſurrenders himſelf to Pompey, 

Pompey makes himſelf maſter of Caina, in which the 
treaſures of Mithridates were laid up. 

Death of Mithridates PaarNaces his ſon, whom 
the army had elected king, ſubmits his perſon and do- 
minions to the Romans, 


3938. 


3939» 
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CHRONOLOGICAL 


Syracuſe is ſaid to have been founded ia. the year of J. e. 
the world 3295, before Chriſt 09. 


3501. 


GrLron's beginning. | 444, 
3520. 


GxLox is elected king of Syracuſe, He reigns five 474, 3523. 


or fix years. 

Hizzol, He reigns eleven years, 47% 

THRASYBULUSe Ina year's time he is expelled by 461, 
his ſubjects. 

The Sy racuſans enjoy their liberty during fixty 466, 

ears, 

: The Athenians, aſſiſted by the people of Segeſta, 41; 
undertake the fiege of Syracuſe under their general 
Nicias. They are obliged to raiſe it at the end of two 
years. The Syracuſans purſue and defeat them en- 
tirely. ä 


3592. 
Beginning of DIoNys1vs THE EIDE. 41h 
3595- 


Dowys1vs, after having depoſed the ancient magiſ- 40b. 
trates of Syracuſe, is placed at the head of the new 
ones, and ſoon after cauſes himſelf to be declared gene - 
raliflimo. 

Revolt of the Syracuſans againſt Dionyſius upon ac- 4% 
count of the taking of Gela by the Carthaginians, It 
is followed by a treaty of peace between the Carthagi- 
nians and Syracuſans, by one of the conditions of which 
Syracuſe is to continue in ſubjection to Dionyſius. He 
eſtabliſhes the tyranny in his own perſon. 

New troubles at Syracuſe againſt Dionyſius. He 
finds means to put an end to them, 


T A B l. E. 


— 
— —. 


— — 
_ 
— — TT. * 


Carthage was founded in the year of the world 3158, 
be fore Chriſt 846. 


Fi: ſt treaty hetween the Carthaginians and Romans 

It appeats that the Catthaginians had carried their arms 

into Sicily before this treaty, as they were in poſfeſſion 

of pait of it, when it was concluded, But what year 

they did ſo is not known. 

The Carthaginians make an alliance with Xerxes. 484, 
The Carthaginians, under AM1LCAR, attack the 48. 

Greeks ſettled in Sicily, They are beaten. by Gelon, 
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f The Carthaginiant ſend troops under Hannibal to 4172. 
aid the people of Segeſta againſt the Syracuſans. | 


HANNIBAL and IM1L con are ſent to conquer Sici= 409 
ly. They open the campaign with the ſiege of Agri- 
gentum, 
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The war made by the Carthaginians in Sicily is ters 4044 
minated by a treaty of peace with the Syracuſans. 


_ — 


304 

A. M. 
3605. 
3607. 


3615. 


3632. 


3643 · 
3644. 
3646. 
3647. 


3654. 
3656, 


3657. 
3658. 


- 


CHRONOLOGICAL 
ST RACUSSE 


Dionyfius makes great preparations for a new war 
with the Carthaginians. 

Maſſacre of all the Carthaginians in Sicily, followed 
by a declaration of war, which Dionyfius cauſed to be 
ſignified to them by an herald, whom he diſpatched to 
Carthage, 

Dionyſius takes Rhegium by capitulation. The next 
year he breaks the treaty, and makes himſelf maſter of 
it again by force, N 

Death of Dionyſius the Elder. His ſon Drowvy- 
$1Us THE YOUNGER ſucceeds him. By the advice of 
D1oN, his brother-in-law, he cauſes Plato to come to 
his court, 

Dion, baniſhed by the order of Dionyſius, retires into 
Peloponneſus. 

Dionyſius makes Arete his ſiſter, the wife of Dion, 
marry Timocrates, one of his friends, That treat- 
ment makes Dion reſolve to attack the tyrant with open 
force, | 

Dion obliges Dionyſius to abandon Syracuſe. He 
ſets ſail for Italy. : | 

CALL1PPUS cauſes Dion to be aſſaſſinated, and 
makes himſelf maſter of Syracuſe, where he reigns 
about thirteen months. 

HirPAz1NvUs, brother of Dionyſius the Younger, 
drives Callippus out of Syracuſe, and eſtabliſhes bim- 
ſelf in his place for two years. 

Dionyſius re- inſtated. 


The Syracuſans call in T1M0120N to their aid, 


Dionyſius is forced by Timoleon to ſurrender him- 
ſelf, and to retire to Corinth. 

T1MOLEON aboliſhes tyranny at Syracuſe, and 
throughout Sicily, the liberty of which he re-inftates, 


* 


307 


3685. AGATROCLE makes himſelf tyrant of Syracuſe, # 


3607 


1654. 
3656. 


3672. 
3685. 


A. M. 


3607. 


1654. 
3656, 


3672. 
3685, 


TABS: 
CARTHAGE, : 


Imilcon goes to Sicily with an army to carry on the 
war 2gaiaſt Dionyſius, It ſubſiſts four or five years, 


Second treaty of peace concluded between the Ro- 
mans and Carthaginians, 


cily, ey are defeated by T1MoLEON, ſent by the 
Corinthians to the aid of the Syracuſans, 

Hax No, citizen of Carthage, forms the deſign of 
making himſelf maſter of his country, 


Embaſſy of Tyre to Carthage, to demand aid againſt 
Alexander the Great, 

Beginning of the wars between the Carthaginians 
and Agathocles in Sicily and Africa, 


Wr make a new attempt to ſeiſe 8i- 
N 
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A. M. 


37 24» 


3729. 


3736. 
3741. 


8763. 


3786. 


CHRONOLOGICAL 


SYRACUSE, 


A Roman legion ſeiſes Rhegium by treachery, 110 


HZ AO and ArxTZMIDORVS are made ſupreme 2g. 
magiſtrates by the Syracuſan troops. 
Hiero is declared king by the Syracuſans, 268, 
Appius Claudius goes to Sicily to aid the Mamertines 163. 
againſt the Carthaginians, Hiero, who was at fiſt 
againſt him, comes to an accor! medation with bim, and 
makes an alliance with the Romant. 


3741, 


3743. 
3745. 
749. 
750. 


755 


| Niero ſends the Carthaginians 33d agalnft the foreign % WI... 


mercenaries, 


Hiero goes to meet the conſul Tib. Sempronivs, in 1 
order to offer him his ſervices againſt the Carthaginian 


A. M. 


3727. 


e 


CARTHAGE 


The Carthaginians ſend the Romans aid under Mago 
againſt Pyrrhus. 


Beginning of the firſt Punick war with the Roman“. 
It ſubſiſts tweaty-four years. 


The Romans befiege the Carthaginians in Agri- 
gentum, and take the city after a ſiege of ſeven months. 

Sea-fight between the Romans and Cartbaginians 
near the coaſt of Myle. 

Sea-fight near Ecnome in Sicily. . 

Rxcurvus in Africa. He is taken priſoner. 

XanTY1yPvs comes to the aid of the Carthagi- 
nians. 

Regulus is ſent to Rome to propoſe the exchange of 
priſoners. At his return the Carthaginians put him to 
death with the moſt cruel torments. 

Siege of Lilybzum by the Romans. 

Defeat of the Carthaginians near the iſlands ÆEgates, 
followed by a treaty, that puts an end to the firſt Punick 
War. 

War of Lydia againſt the foreign mercenaries, It 
ſubſiſts three years and four months. 

The Carthaginians give up Sardinia to the Romans, 
and engage to pay them 1200 talents. 

AMILCAR is killed in Spain, AsDRUBAL, his ſon- 
in-law, ſucceeds him in the command of the army. 

Hannibal is ſeat into. Spain upon the demand of his 
uncle Aſdrubal. 

Aſdrubal's death. HAnN1BAL is made general of 
the army in his ſtead. 

Siege of Saguntum. 

Beginning of the ſecand Punick war, which ſubſifls 
ſeventeen years, 


Hannibal enters Italy, and gains the battle of Tici- 
nus and Trebia. 
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308 CHRONOLOGICAL 
A.M, SYRACUSE, 


589. Death of Hiero, H1izzonyYMvs, his grandſon, ſuc. 115. 
ceeds him. 
Hieronymus »bandons the party of the Romans, and 
enters into an alliance with Hannibal. He is aſſaſſinated 


ſoon after. His death is followed with great troubles to 
Syracuſe, 


= 
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479% MancxLiivs takes Syracuſe, after d fiegy of three 21h 
ears 


3790. 


. 


21% 
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3788. 


3789. 


this battle. 


CARTHAGE, 


Battle of Thraſymenus. N 
Hannibal deceives Fabius at the Straits of Caſſill - 


num. 


Cn. Sciy1o defeats the Carthaginians in Spain. 


Battle of Cannæ. Hannibal retires to Capua after a15+ 


AsDRUBAL 1s beaten in Spain by the two Scipios. 


The two Scipios are killed in Spain, 


211. 

The Romans beſiege Capua. 

Hannibal advances to Rome and beſieges it. The 210. 
Romans ſoon after take Capua. 

Aſdrubal enters Italy. He is defeated by the conſul 206. 
Livius, whom the other conſul Nero had joined, 

Scipio makes himſelf maſter of all Spain, He is 205» 
made conſul the year following, and goes to Africa. 

Hannibal is recalled to the aid of his countrry. 2026 

Interview of Hannibal and Scipio in Africa, followed 201. 


by a bloody battle, in which the Romans gain a com- 
plete victory. . ä 

Treaty of peace between the Carthaginians and Ro- 200. 
mans, which puts an end to the ſecond Punick war. 

Fiſty years elapſed between the end ofthe fecond, and 
the beginning of the third, Punick wars, 

Hannibal is made prætor of Carthage, and reforms 
the courts of juſtice and the finances, After having 
exerciſed that office two years, he retircs to king An- 
tiochus at Epheſus, whom he adviſes to carry the war 
into Italy. a 

Interview of Hannibal and Stipio at Epheſus, 

Hannibal takes refuge in the iſland of Crete, to avoid 
being delivered up to the Romans. 

Hannibal abandons the Iſland of Crete, to take re- 
fuge with Pruſias king of Bithynia. 

Death of Hannibal, 

The Romans ſend commiſſioners into Africa, to ad- 


judge the differences that atoſe between the Carthagi- 
nians and Maſi niſſ. 
Second 


194. 


188. 
184. 


182. 
181. 


a. 


191. 


CHRON, TABLE. 


CARTHAGE, Ant, 
Co 
Second embaſly ſent by the Romans into Africa, to J 56. 
make new enquiries into the differences ſubſiſting be- 
tween the Carthaginians and Maſiniſſa. 
Beginning of the third Punick war, It ſubſiſts a 149, 
little more than four years. . 
Carthage is beſieged by the Romans. 148. 
Scipio the younger is made conſul, and receives the 146. 
command of the army before Carthage, 
Scipio takes and entirely demoliſhes Carthage, 145. 
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ANCIENT 


A. 
BANTIDAS makes 
A himſelf tyrant of Sicyon, 
VII. 292 

Azas, king of Argos, 


the throne of Sidon againſt his 
will, VI. 71. his anſwer to 
Alexander, 72 
AzzLox, a Spaniard, his treache- 
ty, f II. 74 
ANA DATES, king of Suſiana, en- 
eages in Cyrus's ſervice, II. 277. 
he is killed in the battle of 
Tbymbræa, 295 
AAA goes to Egypt with Sa- 
rab, I. 234- the Scripture places 
him very near Nimrod; and 
why, 3 II. 182 
Ado c MAS, one of the generals 
ef Artaxerxes Mnemon's army, 
marches againſt Cyrus the 
Younger, IV. 172 
Ansatom, brother of Alexander 
Jannæus, IX. 262+ he is taken 
priſoner at the fiege of Jeruſa- 
lem, 263 
AnuT1Tzs, governour of Suſa, for 
Darius, ſurrenders that place to 
Alexander, VI. 139. he is con- 


Unued in his government, 140 


* 
AzDoLoNYMUS is placed upen 


GENERAL 


D 


Of the MaTTERs contained in the 


E 


X 


HISTORY. 


ot, a city of Aſia, beſieged by 
hilip, VIII. 131, Sc. tragical 
end of that tity, 174 

Academy, founded at Alexandria, 
under the name of Muſeum, 
FW VII. 172 

AcarNANIANS, people of Greece, 

their courage, VIII. 77 

Accus. See Arrius. 

Ach As, ſettled by Achæus in 
Peloponneſus, III. 16, inſtitution 
of their commonwealth, VII. 290 
their government, cities, of 
which the Achaan league is 
formed at firſt, ibid. ſeveral 
cities join it afterwards, 294. 
chiefs who rendered that re- 
publick ſo flouriſhing, VIII. 88 

The Acheans enter into a war 
with Sparta, VII. 333. after many 
loſſes they call in Antigonus to 
their aid, 340. in a war with 
the Z/Etolians they have re- 
courſe to Philip, VIII. 45. they 
declare for the Romans againft 
that prince, 164. they join 
with the Romans againſt An- 
tiochus, 233. their cruel treat- 
ment of many Spartans. 288. 
they ſubje the Meſſenians 326. 
they ſend deputies to Rome 

concerning 


EN 


evnacerning Sparta, 329. Cal- Acicxorrvs, 


licrates, one of their deputies, 
betrays them, 330, Se. 
The Acbæans reſolve to ſhare 
with the Romans in the dangers 
of the war againſt Perſeus, IX. 
43. they are ſuſpected by the 
omans, 108. cruel treatment 
of them by the Romans; 110, 
Oe troubles in Achaia, 133. 
the Acheans declare war againſt 
the Lacedzmonians, ibid. they 
inſult the Roman commiſſioners, 
134. they engage Thebes and 
Calchis to join them, 136, 137. 
they are defeated by Metellus, 
ibid. and after by Mumme, 
138, &c, Achaia 1s reduced into 
a Roman province, ; "ak 
AcnezMeENEs, bruther of Xerxes, 
III. 170 
ACHEMENES, brother of Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon, is placed at 
the head of the army ſent by 
that prince againſt Egypt, III. 
290, he is killed in a battle, ibid, 
Acnxzuvs, ſon of Xuthus, founder 
of the Acheans, III. 17 
Acnzvus, couſin of. Seleucus Ce- 
raunus, has the adminiſtration 
of the affairs of Egypt, VIII. 2. 
he avenges the death of that 
prince, ibid. he refuſes the 
crown, *and preſerves it for An- 
tiochus the Great, 3. his fidelity 
to that prince, ibid. he revolts 
_ againſt Antiochus 13. his power, 
ibid. he is betrayed, and delivered 
up to Antiochus, and put to 
death, 25 
- Achaia, fo called from Achzus. 
See ACHEANS, III. 17 
Acharnians, comedy of Ariſto- 
phanes; extract from it, I. 110 
ACHILL As, young Ptolemy's guar- 
dian, X. 176, he aflaflinates 
-Pompey, 178. he is put to 
death, 18 


the y of Syracuſe, deſcription 
of = A W R IV. 51 


—— 


general of the 
Gauls makes an irruption into 
Macedonia, VII. 200. then into 
Greece, ibid. he periſhes there, 
20 
Acirrus (Mania) is appointed 8 
command in Greece againſt 
Antiochus, VIII. 234. he defeats 
that prince near Thermopylz, 
238, he ſubjects the Ætolians, 
241, Ee. 
Ac1L1ivs, a young Roman, his 
ſtratagem to make Perſeus quit 
his aſylum, IX. 80 
Acr1s1vs, king of Argos, III. 11 
ACROTATES, ſon of Areus king 
of Sparta, VII, 240. valour of 
that young prince, 243 
AXfium, city famous for Antony's 
defeat, X. 210 
Ap A continued in the govern- 
ment of Caria, after the death 
of Idrizus her huſband, VI, 35 
ADHERBAL, general of the Car- 
thaginians, defeats the Romans 
at ſea, II. 21 
ADIMANTES is appointed general 
of the Athenians after the battle 
of Arginuſz, IV. 127. by what 
means he eſcapes death after his 
defeat at ZEgoſpotamos, 137 
Au Tvs, king of the Moloſſians 
gives Themiſtocles refuge, III. 
257. he is intimidated by the 
Athenians, ard ſends him away, 


| III. 274 

Abu rus, officer in Alexander's 
army, VI. 86 
Adonis Feaſts celebrated in honour 
of him at Athens, IV. 39 
word, 


Adore, Etymology of that 
e 8 II. 425 
acts, ſon of Arymbas, king 
of Epirus, is driven out of his 
dominions by the intrigues of 
Philip king of Macedonia V. 
294+ he re-aſcends the _ 

l ' 1914. 
£ZEacipes, king of Epirus, is ba- 
niſhed by his own ſubjects, "= 
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Fare, king of Athens, III. 31 
gina, little iſland near Athens, 
III. 151 

Agi potamos, famous for Lyfan- 
der's victory over the Atheni- 
ans, IV. 134 
Eo rvrrus, name given Seſoſtris, 
I. 236 

AF xt as, ſuppoſed by Virgil con- 
temporary with Dido, I, 301 
ZEx0BARBUS (Domitus) conſul, 
declares for Antony, and re- 
tires to him, X. 205 
/Eor us, ſon of Hellenus, reigns 
in Theſſaly, III, 16 
ZEscninEs, Athenian orator, ſuf - 
fers himſelf to be corrupted by 
Philip's gold. V. 283, Sc. he 
accuſes Demoſthenes, 325. he 
is caſt, and retires into. baniſh- 
ment, 326 
sor the Phrygian : His hiſtory, 
III. 88. he goes to the court of 
Ciceſus, II. 341. he is ſuppoſed 
to have been the inventor of 


fables, III. go 
Stolia, one of the principal parts 
of Greece, III. 3 


ZErotians. War of the /Eto- 
lians againſt the Achæans and 
Philip, VIII. 28. treaty of peace 
between them, 67. the ZEto- 
lians join the Romans againſt 
Philip, 75. they - make peace 
with that prince, 118, they de- 
clate againſt him for the Ro- 
mans, 168, they condemn the 
treaty made between Philip and 
the Romans, 133. they form 


Africa, diſcovered by the care of 
Nechao, I. 255, Hanno ſails 
round it by order of the ſenate, 
292. fertility of Africa, 300 

AGAMEMNON, king of Mycenæ, 

III. 1z 

AGARISTA, wife of Megacles, 
Her father's conduct in chooſing 
her an huſband, III. 6x 

ACAaTHOCLES ſeiſes the tyranny 
of Syracuſe, I. 328. his expedi- 
tions againſt the Carthaginiang 
in Sicily and Africa, 329. he 
brings over Ophellas to his fide, 
and then puts him to death, 338 
miſcrable end of that tyrant, 


| | 339 
AGATHOCLES, governour of Par- 
thia for Antiochus, VII. 263 
AGATHOCLES, brother of Aga. 
thoclea, VIII. 25. his acendant 
over Ptolemy Philopator, ibid,” 
his meaſures for obtaining the 
tuition of Ptolemy Epiphanez 
126. he periſhes miſerably, 
id. 

AGATROCLEA, concubine of Pio- 
lemy Philopator, VIII. 26. mi e- 
rable end of that woman, 126 
AGEL a3 of Naupactus, ambaſſad t 
from the allies to Philip, Wiſe 
dom of his diſcourſe VIII. 65, Se 
AGESILAUS is elected king of 
Sparta, IV. 217. his education 
and character, ibid. he ſcis out 
for Aſia, 221, he differs with 
Lyſander, 22 5. hisexpeditions in 
Asia, 228, Sc. Sparta appoints 
him generaliſſimo by ſea and land 


a reſolution to ſeiſe Demetrias,, 232, he commiſſions Piſander to 


Chalcis, 
treachery, 224. they call ia the 
aid of Antiochus againſt the 
Romans, 223, they offer to 
ſubmit to the Romans, 243. and 
cannot obtain peace, 246, 247. 
the ſenate, at the requeit of the 
Athenians and Rhadians, grant 
it them, 284. cruel treatment 
of them by the Romans, IX. 


s 100, Se. 
Vol. X. 


and Lacedemon by 


command the fleet in his ſtead, 
ibid, his intervi-w with Pharna- 
baſus 234- the Ephori recall him 
to the aid of his country, 240. 
his ready obedience, ibid. he 
gains a victory over the Thebans 
at Corona, in which he is 
wounded, 245. he returns to 
Sparta, 247. he always retains 
his ancient manners, ibid, he 
rh the-con'piracy formed 


by 
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by Lyſander, 248. different ex- 
pediticns of Ageſilaus in Greece 
249. he cauſes his brother Te- 
lentias to be appointed admiral, 
ibid, Sphodrias 1s acquitted by 
h's means, V. 134. Antalcides 
rallies him vpon his being 
wounded by the Thebans, 135. 
diſpute between Agefilaus and 
Epaminondas in the aſſembly 
of the allies of Sparta, 138 
he cauſes war to be declared 
againſt the Thebans, 139. he 
finds means to ſave thoſe who 
had fled from the battle of 
Leuctra, 145. his conduct in the 
two irruptions of the Tbebans 
in to the territory of Sparta, 147. 
Sparta ſends aid to Tachos, king 
of Egypt, who had revolted 
againſt Perſia 190. actions of 
Ageſilaus in Egypt, 191. he de- 


clares for Nectanebis againſt 


Tachos, 192 he dies on his re- 
turn to Sparta, 193 
AcxsiLAus, uncle on the mo- 
ther's ſide to Agis king of Spar- 
ta, VII. 315. be abuſes that 
prince's confidence, 316. vio- 
lence which he commits when 


one of the Ephori, 421. he is 


wounded and leſt for dead, 324. 
Acrs1PoL1s king of Sparta with 
Agefilaus, V. 116. difference 
between thoſe two kings, ibid, 
he commands the army ſent a- 
gainſt Olynibus, 120. his death, 
ibid. 
AGcx$1yOL15 eigns at Sparta with 
Lycurgus VIII. 37. he is de- 
thioned by Lycurgus, 197. 
he etites to the camp of the 
Romans, ibid. 
AGESISTRATA, mother cf Agis 
king of Sparta, VII. 236. ner 
death, 329 
Ad IAT IS, widow of Agis king of 
Sparta is forced by Leonidas 
to marry Cleomenes, VII. 339. 
death of that princeſs, 345 
Aces I, ſou of Euryſthenes, king 


LN. D © As 


of Sparta, ' enflaves the inha. 
bitants of Elos, I, 136 

AG1s II. ſon of Archidamus, king 
of Sparta, IV. 49. he makes war 
againſt the people of Elis, 216, 
he acknowledges Leotychides 
for his ſon at his death, 217 

AG61s III. ſon of another Archida- 
mus king of Sparta, commands 
the army of the Lacedæmoni- 
ans againſt the Macedonians, 
and is killed ina battle, VI, 162 

AGc1s IV. ſon of Eudamidaz, 
reigns at Sparta VII. 311. he en- 
deavours to revive the ancient 
inſtitutions of Lycurgus, 315, 
he effects it in part, ibid. &c, 
only Agefilaus prevents the final 

execution of that deſign, 321. 
he is ſent to aid the Achzans 
againſt the ZEtolians, 322. on 
his return to Sparta he finds a 
total change there, 323. he is 
condemned to die, and executed, 

| 328, Ee. 

Acoxornuzræ, a name given to 
thoſe who prefided in the pub- 
lick games of Greece, I, 68, 

Agriculture, Eſteem the ancients 
had for it, eſpecially in Egypt, 
I. 219. in Perſia, II. 389. and in 
Sicily, III. 347 

Agrigentum, Foundation of that 
city, IV. 31. it is ſubjeRted firſt 
by the Carthaginians, I, 316, 
and afterwards by the ä 

I. 4 

AG RON, prince of Illyria, VII. 306 

AHASUEZERUS, name given by the 
Scripture to Aſtyages, as alſo to 
Cambyſes and Darius, See the 
names of the two laſt, 

An Az, king of Judah, becomes 
vaſſal and tributary to Tiglath- 
pile ar, II. 204 

AI RBANIANS. Situation cf their 
country, X. 171, they are de- 
feated by Pompey, ibid, 

Arczvs, ſon of Perſeus, king of 
Mycenæ, and father of Amphi- 
tryon, III. 11 

Ar cæus 


» > 


Ate nus, Greek poet, 
Al cr TAS king of the Moloſſians, 


1 


III. 78 


great - grandfather both to Pyr- 
thus and Alezander the Great, 
V. 258 


Ar ci IAD ES. When very young 


he carries the prize of valour 
in the battle againſt the Poti- 
dæans, III. 331. character of 
that Athenian, IV. 17. his inti- 
macy with Socrates, 18, his 
convertibility of genius 21, his 
paſſion far ruling alone, 22 
Alcibiades begins to appear 
at Athens, IV. 17. his artifice 
fer breaking the treaty with 
Sparta, 24. he engages the 
Athenians in the war with Si- 
cily, 26. he is elected general 
with Nicias and Lamachus, 32, 
he is accuſed of having muti- 
lated the ſtatues of Mercury, 
39. he ſets out for Sicily, with. 
out having been able to bring 
that affair to a tryal, 40. he 
takes Catana by Surpriſe, 45. 
he is recalled by the Atbenians 
to be tried upon an accuſation. 
ibid. he flies and is condemned 
to die for contumacy, 46. he 
retires to Sparta, 48. he de- 
bauches Timæa, the wife of 
Agis, and has a ſon by ber, 
49. he adviſes the Lacedæmo- 
nians to ſend Gylippus to the 
aid of Syracuſe, 55 
Alcibiades retires to Tiſſa- 
phernes, ' IV. 96. his credit 
with that ſatrap, ibid. his return 
to Athens is concerted, 99. he 
is recalled, 101. he beats the 
Lacedzmonian fleet, 107, he 
goes to Tiſſaphernes who cauſes 
him to be ſeiſeg and carried 
priſoner to Sardis, ibid. he 
'eſcapes out of priſon, ibid. he 
defeats Mindarus and Pharna- 
baſus by ſea and land the ſame 
day, 108. he returns in triumph 
to Athens, 110. and is declared 
generaliflimo, 112+ he cauſes the 


E N. 


great myſteries to be celebrateds 
113, he ſets ſail with the fleet, 
114+ Thraſybulus accuſes him 
at Athens of having occaſioned 
the defeat of the fleet near Ephe- 
ſus, 118, the command is taken 
from him, ibid. he comes to the 
Athenian generals at Ægoſpot a- 
mos, 134, the advice he gives 
them, ibid. he retires into the pro- 
vince of Pharnabaſus, 150, that 
ſatrap cauſes him to be aſſaſſinated, 
ibid. his character, 151, &c. 


ALlcisIApEs, one of the Spartan 


exiles, is re-inſtated by the 
Achezans, and ſent deputy to 
Rome with complaints againſt 
them, VIII. 314. the Achæens 
condemn him to die, 317. they 
ſoon after annul that ſentence, 

32 1 


Ar ciuus is placed at the head of 


Dem:trius Soter's army againſt 
the Jews, IX 179 


ALCMAZ0N, III. 61 
Al cMKON IDR expelled Athens 


by Piſiſtratus, III. 65, they take 
the care of building the new 
temple of Delphi upon them- 
ſelves, 67. their end in that un- 
dertaking, ibid, 


Al c vod us, ſon of Antigonus 


carries the head of Pyrrhus to 
his father, VII. 249 


AL EXAMEN ES is ſent by the Æto- 


lians to ſeiſe Sparta, VIII. 224 
his avarice occaſions the miſcar- 
riage of that deſign, 225. he is 
killed in Sparta, ibid, 


ALEXANDER, young Lacedæmo- 


nian, puts out one of Lycurgus's 
eyes, III. 27. Lycurgus's man- 
ner of being revenged of him, ib. 


ALEXANDER I. ſon of Amyntas J. 


king of Macedon, avenges the 
affront his mother and ſiſters 
had received from the Perſian 
ambaſladors, III. 130 he makes 
propoſals of peace to the Athe- 
nians from the Perſians, 223. 
he gives the Greeks intelligence 
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of the deſign of the Perſians, 


230 


ALEXANDER II. ſon of Amyntas 


II. reigns in Macedonia, and 
dies at the end of one year, 
V. 159 


ArrxanncR III. ſurnamed the 


Great, ſon of Philip. His birth, 
V. 258. happy inclinations of 
that prince, VI. 3. he has 
Ariſtotle for his preceptor, 4. 
Alexander's efteem and affection 
for that philoſopher, 5, he breaks 
Bucephalus, 10 

Alexander aſcends the throne 
of Macedonia, 12. be reduces 
and ſubjects the people bordering 
upon his kingdom, who had 
revolted, 13. he enters Greece 
to diſſolve the league which had 
been formed 2gainſt him, 14. he 
defeats the Thebans in à great 
battle, 15. and takes tneir city 
which he deſtroys, 17. he par- 
dons the Athenians, 18. he ſum- 
monſcs a diet at Corinth, and 
cauſes himſelf to be declared 
generaliſſimo of the Greeks 
againſt the Perſians, 19. he re- 
turns into Macedonia, 21. and 
makes preparations for his ex- 
pedition againſt the Perſians, 23. 
he appoints Antipater to govern 
Macedonia as his viceroy, 24 

Alexander ſets out for Afia 
25. arrives at Ilium, where be 
renders great honours to the 
memory of Achilles, 26. he 
paſſes the Granicus, and gains 
a great victory over the Perſi- 
ans, 29, he beſieges and takes 
Miletas, 33+ then Halicarnaſ- 
ſus, 34. and conquers almoſt 
all Afia Minor, 36. he takes 
the city of Gordium where, he 
cuts the famous Gordian knot, 
38. he paſſes the ſtraits of Cili- 
cia, 39. he arrives at Tarſus, 
where _he has a dangerous 
illneſs, oc:afhoned by bathing 
in the river Cydnus, 40. he is 


cured of it ina few days, 44. he 
marches againſt Darius, and 
gains a famous victory over that 
prince near Iſſus, 50, Sc. tired 
with purſuing Darius, he comes 
to that prince's camp, which his 
troops had juſt before ſeiſed, 
61, Alexander's humanity 
and reſpect for Syſfigambis, and 
the other captive princeſſes, 65 

Alexander enters Syria, 66, 
the treaſures laid upin Damaſcus 
are delivered to him, ibid, 
Darius writes him a letter in the 
moſt haughty terms, 68. he an- 
ſwers it in the ſame ſtyle, 69. 
the city of Sidon opens its gates 
to him, 70. he beſieges Tyre, 
73. Sc. after à long ſiege he 
takes that place by ſtorm, 86. 
he receives a ſecond letter from 
Darius, 96. he marches to Jeru- 
ſalem, 97. honours paid by 
him to the high prieſt Jaddus, 
100. he enters Jeruſalem and 
offers ſacrifices there, 101, Da- 
niel's prophecies relating to him 


are ſhown him, ibid, he grants 


great privileges to the Jews, 
107. and refuſes the ſame tothe 
Sammaritans, ibid. he beſieges 
and takes Gaza, 108, enters 
Egypt, 110. makes himſelf 
maſter of it. 111. and begins to 
build Alexandria, 113. be goes 
to Lybia, ibid. viſits the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Ammon, 115. 
and cauſes himſelf to be de- 
clared the ſon of that god, ibid. 
he returns to Epypt, 116 
Alexander, on his return to 
Egypt, meditates advancing a- 
gainſt Darius, 117. on ſetting 
out, he is informed of the death 
of that prince's wife, ibid, he 
cauſes her to be interred with 
very great magnificence, 118. 
he paſſes the Euphrates, 119- 
then the Tigris, x20, he comes 
up with Dar.us, and gains the 
great battle of Arbela, x32. he 
takes 
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takes Arbela, 143. Babylon, 
136. Sula, 140. ſubdues the 
Uxii, 143, &c. ſeiſcs the paſs 
of Suſa, 145. arrives at Perſe- 
polis, of which he makes him- 
ſelf maſter, 146, Sc. and burns 
the palace of that city in a de- 
bauch, 149 

Alexander purſues Darius, 
150. Beſſus's treatment of that 
prince makes him haſten his 
march, 153. Alexander's grief 
on ſeeing the body of Darius, 
who had juſt before expired, 
155. he ſends it to Sy ſigambis, 
ibid. he marches againſt Beſſus, 
163. Thaleſtris, queen of the 
Amazons, comes from a remote 
country to ſee him, 166, he 
abandons himſelf to pleaſure and 
de bauch, 167. he continues his 


march againſt Beſſus, 170. he 
puts Philotas to death upon ſuſ- 


picion of having entered into a 
conſpiracy againſt him, 178. 
and Parmenio his father, ibid, 
he ſubdues ſeveral nations, 180, 
he arrives in Bactriana, ibid, 
his cruel treatment of the Bran- 
chides, 181, Beſſus is brought to 
him, 182 

Alexander takes many cities 
in Bactriana, 183, Sc. and 
builds one near the Iaxartes, to 
which he gives his name, 185. 
he marches againſt the Sogdi- 
ans, who had revolted, and de- 
ſtroys many of their cities, ibid. 
the Scythians ſend ambaſladors 
to him, who ſpeak with extra- 
ordinary liberty, 187. he paſſes 
the Iaxartes, 191. gains a vic- 
tory over the Seythians, ibid, 
and treats the conquered favour- 
ably, ibid. he quells a revoit of 
the Sogdians, 192, he ſends 


Beſſus to Ecbatana, to be pu- 


niſhed, 193. he takes the city 
of Petra, ibid. Sc. he aban- 
dons himſelf to the pleafure of 
hunting, in which he is in great 


danger, 198, he gives Clitus 
the command of the provinces 
which had been under Artaba- 
ſus before, 199. he invites that 
officer to a feaſt, and kills him, 
201. he undertakes various ex- 
peditions, 204. he marrics Rox- 
ana davghter of Oxyartes, 206, 
he reſolves to march again In- 
dia, and makes preparations for 
ſetting out, ibid. he endeavours 
to make his courtiers adore him 
after the Perfian manner, 207, 
he puts the philoſopher Culliſ- 
thenes to death, 210 

Alexander ſets out for India, 
212, he takes many cities there 
that ſeem impregnable, and fre- 
quently endangers his life, 219, 
Sc. he grants Taxilus his pro- 
tection, 223. he paſſes the river 
Indus, and then the Hydaſpe:, 
224. and gains a famous victory 
over Porus, 231. he reſtores 
that prince his kingdom, 232. 
he builds Nicæa and Bucepha- 
lia, ibid. he advances into India, 
and ſubjects many nations, 234. 
he forms the defign of penettat- 
ing as far as the Ganges, 239. 
general murmur of his army, 
ibid. he renounces that deſign, 
and gives orders to prepare for 
returning, 243. exceſs of vanity 
which he ſhows in giving thanks 
to the gods, 244 

Alexander ſets out on his 
march to the ocean, 245. he is 
in extreme danger at the city of 
Oxydrace, ibid. he ſubdues all 
he meets in his way, 251. he 
arrives at the ocean, 252. pre- 
pares for his return to Europe, 
ibid, &c, he ſuffers extremely 
by famine in paſſing deſeit 
places, 255- equipage in which 
he paſſes through Carmania, 
256. he arrives at Paſargada, 
258, honours rendered by him 
to the aſhes of Cyrus, 259. he 
puts Orfines, ſatrap of the pro- 
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vnce to death, 261. he marries 
Statira, the daughter of Darius, 
262. he pays the debts of the 
ſoldiers, ibid, he appeaſes a re- 
volt amongſt them, 269, Sc. 
he recalls Antipater, and ſubſti- 
tutes Craterus to him, 271. his 
grief for Hepheſtion's death, 
id. 272, Sc. he conquers the 
Coſſæans, ibid. 
Alexander enters Babylon, 
notwithſtanding the ſiniſter pre- 
dictions of the Magi, and other 
ſoothſayers, 273. he celebrates 
Hephzſtion's funeral with ex- 
traordinaiy magnificence, 275. 
he forms various deſigns of ex- 
peditions and conqueſts, 279. he 
ſets people at work upon repair- 
Ing the banks of the Euphrates, 
280, and rebuilding the temple 
of Belus, 281. he abandons him- 
felf to exceſſive drinking, which 
occaſions his death, 283, Ec. 
pomp of his funeral, VII. 26. 
| his body is carried to Alexandria, 
29. judgement to be paſſed on 
Alexander, VI. 28g. character 
of that prince, as to merit, 290, 
Se. Daniel's prophecies con- 
cerning Alexander, 101, Cc. 
Al TAN DER, ſon of Alexander 
the Great, is elected king, VII. 
4. Caſſander firſt deprives that 
prince of the ſovereignty, 67. 
then puts him to Me 97 
ALFxXANDER, ſon of Caſſander, 
diſputes the crown of Macedo- 
nia with his other Antipater, 
VII. 158. he is killed by De- 
metrius, whom he had called in 
to his aid, 159 
A1zxANDER I. king of Epirus, 
marries Cleopatra, daughter of 
Philip king of Macedonia. V. 


339, 


ALEXANDER Bala forms a conſpi- 
racy againſt Demctiius Soter, 
IX. 184. he aſcends the throne 
of Syria, 186, he marries Cleo- 


paira the daughter of Ptolemy 


Philometer, ibid. he abandong 
himſelf to voJuptuouſneſs, 187, 
Ptolemy declares againſt him in 
favour of Demetrius Nicator, 
189. Alexander periſhes, ibid, 
ALEXANDER Zebina dethrones 
Demetrius king of Syria, IX, 
221, he is deſeated by Antio- 
chus Grypus, and ſoon after 
killed, 224 
ALEXANDER I. ſon of Phyſcon is 
placed upon the throne of Egypt, 
IX. 234. he cauſes his mother 
Cleopatra to be put to death, 
241. he is expelled by his ſub- 
jects, and periſhes ſoon after, 
242 

ArYfxANnDER IT, ſon of Alexan- 
cer I. reigas in Egypt after the 
death of Lathyrus, IX. 243. he 
marries Cleopatra, called Bere- 
nice, and kills her nineteen 
days after, 244, the Alexan- 
drians dethrone him, 252. he 
dies, and declares at his death 
the Roman people his heirs, 253 
ALEXANDER Jannzus reigns in 
Judza, IX, 265. he attacks 
the inhabitants of Ptolemaigs, 
235. Lathyrus marches to the 
aid of that city, and defeats 
Alexander near the Jordan, ibid, 
Dc. Alexander's revenge upon 
Gaza, 266, quarrel] between 
that prince and the Phariſees, 
252, groſs affront that he re- 
cei ves at the feaſt of the taber- 
nacles, 266, vengeance which 
he takes for it, ibid, civil war 
between that prince and his ſub- 
jects, 267. alter baving termi- 
nated it, he abandons himſelf to 
feaſting and dies, ibid, 
ALEXANDER makes himſelf ty- 
rant of Pherz, V. 159, ne en- 
deavours to ſubject the people 
of Theiſaly, ibid. Pelopidas re- 
duces him to reaſon, ibid. he 
ſeiſes Pelopidas by treachery, 
and puts him in priſon, 161- 
Epaminondas 6bliges him J * 
eaſe 


. 


leaſe his pr:ſoner, 164. he is 
defeated near Cynocephalus, 166, 
tragical end of that tyrant, 169, 
his diverhons, 164 
At xXAN DER, ſon of KTropus, 
forms a conſpiracy againſt Alex- 
ander the Great, VI. 37. he is 
put to death, ibid. 
ALEXANDER, ſon of Polyſper- 
chon, accepts the general govern- 
ment of Peloponneſus, VII. 68. 
he is killed in Sicyon, ibid. 
At TAN DEA, governor of Perſia 
for Antiochus the Great, VIII. 

. he revolts, and makes him- 
FA ſovereign in his province, 
ibid, he periſhes miſerably, 9g 
ALrxanNDER, deputy from the 
ZE :tolians to the aſſembly of the 
allies held at Tempe, VIII. 178 
ALEXANDER, pretended ſon of 
Perſeus, is driven out of Mace- 
donia, where he had uſurped the 


throne, IX. 132 
At kx AN DR, ſon of Anthony and 
Cleopatra, X. 201 


At EAN DTA, wife of Alexander 
Jannzus, reigns over the Jewiſh 
nation, IX. 252, Ec. 

Alexandria, city of Egypt, built 
by Alexander the Great, VI, 
113. famous libraries of Alex- 
andria, 172, Sc. fate of thoſe 
libraries, 173, Ce. 

Alexandria, built by Alexander the 
Great upon the Iaxartes, bt 

1 

A1EX1s, governor of the citadch 
of Apamza, betrays Epigenes, 
Antiochus's general, VIII. 9 

Algebra, that ſcience is part of the 
mathematicks, and ought not to 
be neglected, X. 19 

ALtoBROGES, Extent of their 
country, II. 53 

Alps, mountains famous for Han- 
nibal's paſſing them, II. 53 

AM As 18, officer of Apries, is pro- 
claimed king of Egypt, I. 264. 
he is confirmed in the poſſeſſion 


of the kingdom by Nabucodo- 
noſor, ibid. he defeats Apties, 
who marched againſt him, takes 
him priſoner, and puts him to 
death, ibid, he reigns peaceably 
in Egypt, 266, his method for 
acquiring the reſpect of his ſub- 
jets, ibid. his death, 268, his 
body is taken out of his tomb, 
and burnt by order of Cambyies, 

II. 358 

Ambaſſadors, Fine example of diſ- 
intereſt in certain Roman am- 
baſſadors, VII. 252 

AMENoOPHIS, king of Egypt, I. 
234. his manner of educating 
his ſon Seſoftris, 235. this king 
is the Pharoah of the Scripture, 
who was drowned in the Red- 
ſea, 234 

AMESTRIS, wife of Xerxes. Bar- 
barous and inhuman revenge of 
that princeſs, III. 242, Sc. 

Amiſus, city of Aſia, beſieged by 
I. ucullus, X. 110. the engineer 
Callimachus, who defended it, 
ſets it on fire and burns it, 

116 

AMMONIANS, II. 358. famous 
temple of that people, VI. 111 

£mnefly, famous one at Athens, 
IV. 158. occafions when am- 
neſties are neceſſary, 159 

AmorGEs, baftard of Piſſuthnes, 
revelts againſt Darius Nothus, 
IV. 94. he is taken and ſent in- 
to Perſia, 95 

Amosis, king of Egypt. See 
THETHMOSIS, 

AMPHARES, one of the Spartan 
Ephori, VII. 326. his treachery 
and cruelty to king Agis, ibid, 

AMPUICTYON, king of Athens, 

III. 12 

AmPHICTYONs. Inſtitution of 
that aſſembly, III. 12, IV. 371. 
their power, 372. oath taken at 
their inſtallation, ibid, their 
condeſcenſions for Philip occa- 
fion the diminution of their au- 

i be thority, 


thority, 474. famous ſacred war 
undertaken by order of this af- 
ſembly, V. 266 
* city of Thrace, be- 
jeged by Cleon, general of the 
Athenians, IV. 13. Philip 
takes that city from the Athe- 
nians, and declares it free, V. 
253. it is ſoon aſter taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of by hat prince. 256 
AnmvynTas J. king of Macedonia 
ſubmits to Darius. III. 130 


AmyNTAs II. king of Macedo- 


nia, father of Philip, V. 246 
his death, 24.8 
AmyNTAs, ſon of Perdiccas, ex- 
cluded from the throne of Ma- 
cedonia, V. 251 
AmnyxTAs, deſerter from Alex- 
ander 's army, ſeiſes the govern- 
ment of Egypt, VI. 110. he is 
killed there, 111 
Au vN TAS, one of Alexander the 
Great's officers, VI. 138 
AMYRTAUS, one of the gener-1s 
of the Egyptians, who had re- 
volted againſt Artaxerxes Lon- 
gimanus, III. 291. he is aſſiſted 
by the Athenians, 311. he drives 
the Perſians out of Egypt, and 
is declared king of it, IV. 6. he 
dies, 7 
AmYT1s, wife of Nabucodonoſor, 
II. 191 

AnacnaRs1s, by nation of the 
Scytho-Nomades, one of the 
ſeven ſages, III 87. his con- 


tempt for 1iches, ibid, 
ANACKREON, Greek poet, III. 
80 

AKxariTis. Fate of one of the 


ſtatues of this goddeſs, X. 199 
ANAXACORAS, his care of Peri- 
cles, III. 299. his doctrine. 336 
ANEXANDER, king of Lacedæ- 
monia, I. x46 
ANAXILAVUs, tyrant of Zancle, 


Hl. 354 
ANA4XIMENES, in what manner 
he ſaved his cou: try, VI. 26 
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ANDRANODORUS, guardian of 
Hieronymus, king of Syracuſe, 
X. 24. his ſtrange abuſe of bis 
authority, 25. after the death 
cf Hieronymus he ſeiſes part of 
Syracuſe, 29. he forms a con- 
ſpiracy for aſcending the throne, 
32. he is accuſed and put to 
death, ibid, 

Anprxiscus of Adramyttiun, 
pretends himſelf ſon of Perſeus, 
and is declared king of Macedo- 
nia, IX, 129. he defeats the 
Roman army, commanded by 
the prætor Juventius, 131, he is 
twice defeated by Metellus, 132. 
he is taken, and ſent to Rome, 
133. he ſerves to adorn the tri- 


umph of Metellus, 145 
AXxDpROCLEs, fon of Codrus king 
of Athens, III. 18 


AN DPROM Achs, governor of Sy- 
ria and Paleſtine for Alexander, 
VI. 117. ſad end of tbat go- 
verncr, ibid, 

ANDROMACKUS, father of Achæ- 
us, is taken and kept priſoner 
by Ptclemy Evergetes, VIII. 2. 
Ptolemy Philopator ſets bim at 
liberty, and reſtores him to his 
ſon. I 

AnnrOxIcvs, general for Anti- 
gonus, makes himſelf maſter of 
Tyre, VII, 36. he is beſieged 
in that place by Ptolemy, and 
forced to ſurrender, 90 

ANDRONICUus, Peiſens's officer, 
put to death, and why, IX. 

48, 49 

Ax D Row Icus of Rhodes, to whom 
the world is indebted for the 
works of Ariftotle, X. 100, 

ANDaOSTHENES, commander for 
Philip at Corinth, is defeated by 
Nicoſtratus, piætor of the A- 
chæans, VIII. 181 

Angeli. Opinions of the Pagans 
concerning them, IV. 285 

ANnicivs, Roman prator, is 
charged with the war againſt 
Geatius king of Illyria, 1X. 64 

he 


I 


he defeats that prince, takes 
him priſoner, and ſends him to 
Rome, 65. he receives the ho- 
nour of a triumph, 96 
ANTALCIDEs, Lacedzmonian, 
concludes a ſhameful peace with 
the Perfians for the Greeks, 
IV, 250, Se. 

Ax THONY (Marcus) contributes 
by his valour to the re- eſtabliſh- 
ment of Auletes upon the throne 
of Egypt, X. 174, Sc. when tri- 
umvir, he cites Cleopatra before 
him, and why, 191. his paſſion 
for that princeſs, 192. her aſ- 
cendant over him, 193. ſhe car- 
ries him with her to Alexandria, 
196. Anthony returns to Rome, 
and marries Octavia, Cæſat's 
fiſter, 198. he makes ſome ex- 
peditions into Parthia, 200, 
then goes to Phaenicia to meet 
Cleopatra, ibid. his injuricus 
treatment of Octavia, ibid. he 
makes himſelf maſter of Arme- 
nia,. and returns to Alexandria, 
which he enters in. triumph, 
201. he celebrates there the co- 
ronation of Cleopatra, ard her 
children, 2024 open rupture be- 
tween Cæſar and Anthony, 203, 
205. Anthony puts to ſea, accom- 
panied by Cleopatra, 208. he is 
entirely defeated in a ſea fight 
by Actium, 210. all his troops 
ſurrender themſelves to Cæſar, 


211. he returns to Alexandria, 


ibid. he ſends ambaſſadors to 


treat of peace with Cæſar, 212, 


213. ſeeing himſelf betrayed by 
Cleopatra, he ſends to challenge 
Cæſar to a fingle combat, 215. 


believing Cleopatra bad killed 
herſe)f, he falls upon his ſword, ' 
216. he expires in Cleopatra's 


arms, ibid, that princeſs cele- 


brates his funeral with great 
219 
Ax T Icon A, Philotas's miſtreſs, 


magnificence, 


VI. 


_ accuſes him to Alexander, 
| 173 


ANT1iGONA, the daughter of Pth- 
lemy, wife of Pyrrhus, VII. 


I 
Ant gonia, city built by As 
V J. 144. and deſtroyed by Se- 
leucus 150 
AN TIGON Us, one of Alexander's 
captain's divides the empite of 
that prince with the teſt of them, 
VII. 5. he makes war againſt 
Eumenes, and beſieges him in 
Nora, 39. he marches into Pi- 
ſidra againſt Alcetas and Atta- 
lus, 40. he becomes very power- 
ful, 44. he revolts againſt the 
kings and continues the war with 
Eumenes, who adheres to them, 
59. he is defeated by that cap- 
tain, 74. he gets Eumenes into 
his hands by treachery, 80. and 
rids himſelf of him in priſon, 8 t, 
a league is formed againſt him, 
83. he takes Syria and Phenicia 
from Ptolemy; $5. and makes 
himſelf maſter of Tyre, after a 
long fiege, 86. he marches a- 
gainſt Caſlander, and gains great 
advantages over him, 38. he 
concludes a treaty with the con- 
federate princes, 97. he forms 
the deſign of reinſtating the li- 
berty of Greece, 102. he be- 
ſieges and takes Athens, 103, 
Sc. excefive honours paid him 
there, 106. he aſſumes the title 
of king, 115. he makes prepa- 
rations to invade Egypt, 116. 
his enterpriſe is unſucceſsful, 
ibid. he lofes a great battle at 
Ipſus, and is killed in it, 146 
ANTIGONUus Gonatus offers him - 
ſelf as an hoſtage for Demetrius 
his father, VII. 169. he eſta- 
bliſheshimſelf in Macedonia, 206. 
Pyrrhus drives him out of it, 
2309. he retires into bis maritime. 
cities, i4i4, he ſends troops to 
the aid of the Spartans againſt - 
Puyrrhus, 244. he marches to 
the aſſiſtance of Argos, beſieged 
by that prince, 248. he takes 
P 5 , 9 the 


I X. 


the whol: army and camp of Ax roc nus I, ſurnamed Soter, 


Pyrrhus, and celebrates the fu- 
neral of that prince with great 
magnificence, 249. he beſieges 
Athens, 254. and takes it, ibid. 
his death, 282 
Ax rico us Doſon, as Philip's 
guardian, reigns in Macedonia, 
VII. 289. the Acheans call 
bim in to their aid againſt 
Sparta, 339+ he occaſions their 
gaining ſeveral advantages, 345, 
Sc. he is victorious in the 1a» 
mous battle of Selaſia againſt 
Cleomenes, 352. he makes him- 
ſelf maſter of Sparta, and treats 
it with great clemency, 359. he 
marches againſt the IIlyriane, 
and dies after having gained a 
victory over them, 360 
An rT Igor us, nephew of Anti- 
gonus Doſon, Philip's favourite, 
diſcovers to that prince the inno- 
cence of bis ſon Demetrius, and 
the guilt of Perſeus, VIII. 365. 
Philip's intentions in reſpect to 
him, 369 
ANT1GONVUs, a Macedonian lord 
in the court of Perſeus, VII. 


2 
AY TIGONUsS, the brother of Ar. 
tobulus I. is appointed by his 
brother to terminate the war in 
Iturza, IX. 263. at his return 


his brother puts him to death, 


ibid, 

AnNT1GONvVs, ſon of Ariſtobulus 
II. is ſent to Rome by Pompey, 
IX. 277. he is ſet upon the 
throne of Judza, 279. he is 
beſieged in Jeruſalem, 281. he 
ſurrenders, and is put to fonts 
282 


An riuaAenvs, officer in the ar- 


my of Perſeus, IX. 38 
Antioch, city built by Seleucus up- 

on tbe Orontes. VII, 130 
ANTIoCHvys, heutenant of Alci- 
biades, attacks the Lacedæmo- 
nians with ill conduct, and is 
gefcated with great Joſs, IV. 118 


reigns in Syria, and marrics 
Stratonice his father's wife, VII. 
193. he endeavours to ſeiſe the 
kingdom of Pergamus, 258. he 
is defeated by Eumenes, ibid, 
he puts one of his ſons to death, 
and dies himſelf ſoon after, ibid, 
Ax rTIocus II. ſurnamed Theos, 
aſcends the throne of Syria, VII. 
2 59. he delivers Miletus from 
tyranny, ibid. he carries the war 
into Egypt againſt Ptolemy, 262, 
the provinces of the Eaſt revolt 
againſt him, 263. he loſes mo 
of thoſe province*, 264. he 
makes peace with Ptolemy, and 
marries Berenice the daughter 
of that prince, after having re- 
pudiated Laodice, ibid. he re- 
pudiates Berenice, and takes 
Laodice again, who cauſes him 
to be poiſoned, 274. Daniel's 
prophecies concerning bim, 26g 
AN riocuus Hierax commands in 
Afia Minor, VII. 275. he en- 
ters into a league with his bro- 
ther Seleucus againſt Ptolemy, 
281, he declares war againſt Se- 
leucus, gives him battle, and 
defeats him with great danger of 
his life, 282. he is attacked 
and defeated by Eumenes, 283, 
he retires to Ariarathes, who 
ſoon after ſeeks occaſion to rid 
bimſelf of him, $34. he takes 
refuge with Ptolemy, who im- 
priſons him, 285. he eſcapes, 
and is aſſaſſinated by * 
ibid. 

Axriocuus III. ſuranamed the 
. Great, begins to reign in Syria, 
VIII. 3. fidelity of Achæus in 
reſpe ct to him, ibid. he appoints 
Hermias his prime miniſter, 
ibid. Molon and Alexander, 
whom he had appointed gover- 
nors of Media and Perſia, revolt 
2gainſt him, 4. he marrics La- 
odice, the davghter of Mithri- 
dates, 3. he ſacrifices * 
ing 
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the moſt able of his generals, to 
the jealouſy of Hermias, 8. he 
marches againſt the rebels, and 
reduces them, 9. he rids him- 
ſelf of Hermias, 12. he marches 
into Cœloſyria, and takes Se- 
leucia, 18. Tyre and Pto'e- 
mais, 16, he makes a truce with 
Ptolemy, ibid. the war breaks 
out again, 18, Anticchus giins 
many advantages, ibid, he loſes 
a great battle at Raphia, 21, he 
makes peace with Ptolemy, 23. 
he turns his arms againſt Achæ- 
us, who had revolted, ibid, 
Achæus is put into his hands by 
treachery, and executed, 25, 
expeditions of Anticchus into 
Media, 119. Parthia, 121, 
Hyrcania, ibid. Bactria, 122. 
and even into India, 123. he 
enters into an alliance with Phi- 
lip to invade the kingdom of 
Egypt, 128. and ſeiſes Cœloſy- 
ria and Paleſtine, ibid. he makes 
war againſt Attalus, 151, upon 
the remonſtrances of the Ro- 
mans he retires, 152. he reco- 
vers Cœloſyria, which Arifto- 
menes had taken from him, 154. 
Antiochus forms the deſign of 
ſeifing Aſia Minor, 155. he 
takes ſome places there, 189. 
an embaſly is ſent to him from 
the Romans upon that head, 190. 
Hannibal retires to him, 194. 
the arrival of that general de- 
termines him upon a war with 
the Romans, 210. he marches 
againſt the Piſidians, and ſub- 
jets them, 214. he goes to 
Oreece at the requeſt of the 
£tolians, 228. he attempts to 
bring over the Achæans in vain, 
230. and afterwards the Boœ- 
tians, 233, 234. he makes him- 
ſelf maſter of Chalcis, and all 
Eubcea, ibid. the Romans de- 
clare war againſt him, ibid. he 
makes an ill uſe of Hannibal's 


counſels, 236. he goes to Chal- 


cis, and marries the daughter 
of the perſon in whoſe bouſe he 
lodges, 237. he ſeiſes the ſtraits 
of Tnermopylæ, ibid. he is de- 
feated near thoſe mountains, and 
eſcapes to Chalcis, 239. on his 
return to Epheſus, he ventures 
a ſea-fight, and loſes it, 246. 
his fleet gains ſome advantage 
over the Rhodians, 249. he loſes 
a ſecond battle at ſea, 250, con- 
duct of Antiochus after this de- 
feat, 253. he makes propoſals 
of peace, 255. Which are re- 
jected, 256, he loſes a great 
battle near Magneſia, 261, Sc. 


he demands peace, 264. and ob- 


tains it, on what conditions, 


265. in order to pay the tribute 


to the Romans, he plunders a 
temple in Elymais, 295. he is 
killed, ibid. charaQer of Anti- 
ochus, 296. Daniel's prophecies 
concerning that prince, 297 


Ax rlockes, the eldeſt ſon of 


Antiochus the Great, dies in 
the flower of his youth, VIII, 
215. character of that young 
prince, ibid, 


AnxTiocuus IV. ſurnamed Epi- 


phanes, goes to Rome as an 
hoſtage, VIII, 266. he aſcends 
the throne of Syria, 375. diſ- 
pute between that prince and the 
king of Egypt, 379. he marches. 
againſt Egypt, 382. and gains 
a firſt victory over Ptolemy, 
ibid. then a ſecond, 384. he 
makes himſelf maſter of Egypt, 
ibid. and takes the king himſelf, 
ibid. upon the rumour of a ge- 
neral revolt, he enters Paleſtine, 
385. beſieges and takes ſeruſa- 
lem, ibid. where he exerciſes 
the moſt horrid cruelties, ibid, 
Sc. Antiochus renews the war 
in Egypt, 387. he replaces Pto= 
lemy Philometer upon the 
throne,, and with what view, 
390. he returns to Syria, ibid. 
he comes back to Egypt, and 
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marches to Alexandria, 392. 
Popilius, the Roman ambaſſa- 
dor, obliges him to quit it, 393 

Antiochus, incenſcd at what 
happened in Egypt, vents his 
rage upon the Jews, VIII. 395. 
he orders Apollonivs, one of 
his generals, to deftroy Jeruſa- 
lem, ibid, cruelties committed 
there by that general, ibid, An- 
tiochus endeavours to aboliſh the 
worſtip of the true God at Jeru- 
ſalem, 397. he enters Judæa, 
and commits horrible cruelties, 
300, Ec. he celebrates games at 
Daphne near Antioch, 407. ſe- 
veral of his generals defeated by 
Judas Maccabæus, ibid, &c. he 
goes to Perha, attempts to plun- 
der the temple of Elymais, and 
is ſhamefully repulſed, 415. 
upon receiving advice of the de- 
feat of his armies in [udzea, he 
fets out inſtantly with deſign to 
extirminate the Jews, ibid, he 
is ſtruck by the hand of God on 
his way, and dies in the moſt 
exquifite torments, 416. Pa- 
niel's prophecies concerning this 
prince, 4.18 
AxT1ocnvs V. called Eupator, 
ſacceeds his father Artiochus 
Epiphanes in the kingdom of 
Syria, IX. 166. he continues 
the war with the Jews, 167. his 
generals and himſelf in perſon 
are defeated by Judas Macca- 
bæus, 168. he makes peace with 
the Jews, and deftroys the forti- 
fications of the temple, 170. 
Romans diſcontented with Eu- 
pator, 178. his ſoldiers deliver 
him up to Demetrius, who puts 
him to death, 179 
AnT1ocxivs VI. ſurnamed Theos, 
is placed upon the throne of Sy- 
ria by Tryphon, IX. 194. he is 
aſſafſinated ſoon after, 197 
AnTiocxus VII. ſurnamed Si- 
deres, marries Cleopatre, wife 
of Demetrius, and is proclaimed 


king of Syria, IX, 201. he de. 
thrones Tryphon, who is put to 
death, 202, he marches into 
Judæa, 212. beſieges John Hyr. 
canus in Jeruſalem, ibid. the 
city capitulates, 213. he turns 
his arms againſt Parthia, 214. 
where he periſhes, 215. adven- 
ture of this prince in hunting, 
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AN T IOS VIII. ſurnamed Gry- 


pus, begins to reign in Syria, 
IX. 224. he marries Tryphena, 
the daughter of Phyſcon king 
of Egypt, ibid. he defeats and 
expels Zebina, ibid. his mother 
Cleopatra endeavours to poiſon 
him, and is poiſoned herſelf, 
225, Antiochus reigns ſume 
time in peace, ibid. war between 
that prince and his brother An- 
tiochus of Cyzicum, 227. the 
two brothers divide the empire 
of Syria between them, 229, 
Grypus marries Selena the daugh- 
ter of Cleopatra, and renews the 
war againſt his brother, 247, 
he is aſſaſſinated by one of his 
vaſſals, 238 


Ax rTrochus IX. ſurnamed the 


Cyzicenian, makes war againſt 
bis brother Antiochus Grypus, 
IX. 227. he mariies Cleopatra, 
whom Lathyrus had repudiated, 
ibid, after ſeveral battles he 
comes to an accommodation with 
his brother, and divides the em- 
pire of Syria with him, 229. 
he gocs to the aid of the Sama- 
ritans, and is unſucceſsful in 
that war, 230. after his bro- 
ther's death he endeavours to 
poſſeſs himſelf of his dominions, 
2 9. he loſes a battle againſt 
Seleucus the ſon of Grypus who 
puts him to death, 240 


ANnT1iocHvs X. ſurnamed Euſe - 


bes, ſon of Antiochus the Cy- 
zicenian, cauſes himſelf to be 
crowned king of Syria, and ex- 
pels Seleucus, IX. 240. be 

gains 
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gains a battle againſt Antiochus 
and Philip, brother of Seleucus, 
ibid. he marries Selena the wi- 
dow of Grypus, 240. he is en- 
tirely defeated by Philip, and 
cbl ged to take refuge among 
the Parthians, ibid. by their aid 
he returns into Syria, ibid. he 
is again expelled and retires into 
Cilicia, where he ends his days, 
24 
AxTr1ocnvs XI. ſon of ape 
endeavouts to revenge the death 
of his brother Seleucus, IX. 230. 
he is defeated by Euſebius, and 
drowned in endeavouring to paſs 
the Oron'es, ibid, Sc. 
AxT1iocavs XII. ſurnamed Dio- 
nyſius, ſeiſes Cœloſyria, and 
reigns ſome ſhort time, IX. 24t 
AnTiocnvus XIII. called A ſiati- 
cus, ſent by Selena hs mother 
to Rome, IX. 246. on his re- 
turn he goes to Sicily, and re- 
ceives an enormous affront from 
Verres, ibid. he reigns ſome 
time in Syria, 250, Pompey 
deprives him of his dominions, 
ibid. 
ANTI As, or Antipater, Herod's 
father, excites great troubles in 
Judza, IX. 272. Cc. he ſends 
troops to ad Ceſar beſieged in 
Alexandria, X. 181 
AN TIP ATEN, Alexander's lieute- 
nant is appointed by that prince 
to govern Macedonia in his ab- 
ſence, VI. 24. he defeats the 
Lacedæmonians, who had re- 
volted aga nſt Macedonia, 161. 
Alexander takes his government 
from him and orders him to 
come to him, 271. ſuſpicions 
of Antipater in reſpect to Alex- 
ander's death, 235. Antipater's 
expeditions into Greece after 
Alcxander's death, VII. 12. he 
is defeated by the Athenians 
near Lamia, to which he retires, 
ibid. he ſurrenders that place by 
Capitulation, 15. he ſeiſes A- 


thens, and puts a garriſon into 
it, 18. he puts Demoſthenes and 
Hyperides to death, he gives 
Phila his daughter to Craterus 
in marriage, 25. he is appointed 
regent of the kingdom of Mace- 
donia in the room of Perdiccas, 
38. death of Antipater, 43 
ANTIPATER, eldeſt ſon of Caf 
ſander, VII. 158. diſpute be- 
tween that prince and his bro- 
ther Alexander for the crown of 
Macedonia, 163d. he kills his mo- 
ther Theſſalonica, who favoured 
his younger brother, ibid. De- 
metrius drives him out of Mace- 
donia, 159. he retires into 


Thrace, and dies there, ibid, 


ANTIPHON, courtier of Diony- 
ſius. Witty ſaying which coſt 
him his life, V. 44» 

ANTONY, Sce ANTHONY. 

ANys1s, king of Egypt, I. 248 

Aornus, a rock of India, beſieged 
and taken by Alexander, VI, 
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APAMIA, the daughter of Antio- 
chus Soter, and widow of Ma- 
gas, VII. 262 

Apaturia : Feaſts celebrated at 
Athens, IV. 128 

APATUR1US, officer of Seleucus 
Ceraunus, forms a conſpiracy 
againſt that prince, and poiſons 
him, VIII. 2, he is put to 
death, ibid. 

Apega, infernal machine, invented 
by Nabis, VIII. 117 

APELLES, courtierof Philip, VIII, 
41, abuſes his power, ibid. he 
endeavours to humble and en- 
flave the Achæans, 43, he pe- 
riſhes miſerably, 61 

APEZLL&E5, Perſeus's accomplice in 
accuſing Demetrius, is ſent am- 
baſſador to Rome by Philip, 
VIII. 364. after the death of 
Demetrws, he eſcapes into Italy, 


Ars, officer of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, endeavours to make 
Manta» 
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Mattathias ſacrifice to idols, 
VIII. 399. Mattathias kills 
bim with all his followers. ibid, 
APELLIcon, Athenian library 
erected by him at Athens, X. 
100 

Apis, ox adored under that name 
by the Egyptians, killed by 
Cambyſes, II. 361 
Aris. king of Argos, III. 11 
Aror ro. Temple erected in ho- 
nour of him at Delphi, I. 50 
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APOLLONIUS, governor of Calo. 
ſyria and Phanicia, marches 
againſt Jonathan, and is defeat. 
ed, IX. 188, he forms a plot 
againſt the life of Ptolemy Phi. 
lometer, 189 

APOLLOPHANES, phyſician of 
Antiochus the Great, diſcovers 
to that prince the conſpiracy 
formed againſt him by Hermias, 
VIII. 11. falutary advice which 
he gave Antiochus, I 


4 
ArOirocrRATES, eldeſt ſon of Arrius (Claudius) Roman conſul, 


Dionyſius the Younger, com- 
mands in the citadel of Syra- 
cuſe in the room of his father, 
V. 77. he ſurrenders that place 
to Dion, and retires to his fa- 
ther, 86 
AroltLtoporus, of Amphipolis, 
one of Alexander's officers, VI. 
I 

Aror.Loporvs, friend of Cha. 
patra, favours the entrance of 
that princeſs into Alexandria, 
and in what manner, X. 181 
AyO0LLODORUS, governor of Gaza 
for Lathyrus, defends that place 
againſt Alexander Janræus, IX. 
265, he is aflaſhnated by his 
brother Lyſimachus, ibid, 
AypOLLONIDES, officer in thearmy 
of Eumenes, occaſions the loſs 
of a battle, VII. 39. he is ſeiſed, 
and put to death, ibid. 
Arortontoks, magiſtrate of Sy- 
racuſe, X. 52. bis wiſe diſ- 
courſe in the aſſembly of the 

people, 5 
Aror tons, lord of the court 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, is ſent 
ambaſſador by that prince, firſt 
to Egypt, VIII. 380. then to 
Rome, ibid. Antiochus ſends 
him with an army againſt [cru- 
ſalem, with orders to deſtroy that 
city, 395- | his cruelties there, 
6. he is defeated by Judas 


— and killed in the 


bartle, 4307 


is ſent into Sicily to aid the Ma- 
mertines, II. 4. he defeats the 
Carthaginians and Syracuſans, ib. 
Arrius (Claudius) Roman ſenator, 
prevents the ſenate from accept- 
ing the offers of Pyrrhus, VII. 
220 
Arrius (Claudius) Roman, com- 
mands a body of troops, and is 
beat near Uſcana, againſt which 
he marched with deſign to plun- 
der it, IX. 39. 
AyRr1xs aſcends * on of E- 
t, I. 259. ſucceſs of that 
— 4 hid.” Zedekiah king of 
Judah implores his aid, 260. he 
declares himſelf protector of Iſ- 
rael, ibid. Fgypt revolts againſt 
him, 261. and ſets Amaſis on 
the throne, 262. he is obliged 
to retire into Upper Egypt, ibid. 
Amaſis defeats him in a battle, 
in which he is taken priſoner, 
and put to death, 264 
Aires (Manius) Roman pro- 
conſul, is defeated in a battle by 
Mithridates, who takes bim pri- 
ſoner, and puts him to _ 
7 
Arabian (Nabuthgan :) Character 
of that people, VII. 95 
Arxacus, Lacedæmonian admi- 
ral, IV, 131 
Anus, one of the Spartan exiles, 
is re-inftated by the Achzans, 
and carries accuſations again! 
them io Rome, VIII. 314. the 
Achza! 5 
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Achæans condemn him to die, 
17. his ſentence is anaulled by 
the Romans, 321 
Ar us, grandſon of Cleomenes, 
reigns at Sparta, VII. 240. 
Az us, another king of Sparta, 
VII. 311 

Ax A8 ES, lord of Media, is ap- 
pointed by Cyrus to keep Pan- 
thæa priſoner, II. 275. paſſion 
which he conceives for that prin- 
ceſs, ibid, goodneſs of Cyrus in 
reſpect to him, 276. he does 
that prince great ſervice in go- 
ing as a ſpy among the Aſſy- 
rians, 277 
Ax Ar us, ſon of Clinias, eſcapes 
from Sicyon, to avoid the fury 
of Abantidas, VII. 292, he de- 
livers that city from the tyranny, 
ibid. 293. and unites it with the 
Achæan league, ibid. he appeaſes 
a ſedition upon the point of 
breaking out at Sicyon, 296. Cc. 
he is elected general of the 
Acheans, 298. he takes Corinth 
from Antigonus, 299, Sc. he 
makes ſeveral cities enter into 
the Achaan league, 304. he 
has not the ſame ſucceſs at Ar- 
por, 308. he marches againſt the 
Atolians, 321. Cleomenes 
king of Sparta gains ſeveral ad- 
vantages over him, 333. Ara- 
tus's envy of that prince, 338. 
he calls in Antigonus to aid the 
Achæans againſt the Lacedæmo- 
nians, 340. he marches againſt 
the /Etolians, and is deteated 
near Capbyz, VIII. 29. Philip's 
affection for Aratus, ibid. 
Apelles, Philip's -minifter, ac- 
cufes him falſely, to that prince, 
44+ he ig declared innocent, 46. 
he accompanies Philip into 
Ztolia, his expeditions againſt 
the AEtolians, Lacedæmonians, 
and Elzans, 47. Philip cauſes 
him to be poiſoned, 72. his 
funeral ſolemnized magnifi- 


cently, ; 73 


An Ar us the Younger, ſon of the 
great Aratus, is chief magiſtrate 
of the Achæans, VIII. 39. Phi- 
lip cauſes him to be poiſoned, 

73» 

ARBACES, governor of the Mieder 
for Sardanapalus, revolts againſt 
that prince, and founds the 
kingdom of the Medes, II. 202, 

ARBACES, general in the army of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon againſt his 
brother Cyrus, IV. 172 

Arbela, city of Aſſyria, famous 
for Alexander's victory over 
Darius, VI. 13 

ARCE8$1LAs, Alexander's lieute- 
nant. Provinces that fell to 
his lot after that prince's death, 

VII. 5,6 

ARCHAGATHUS, ſon of Agatho- 
cles, commands in Africa after 
his father's departure, I. 338. 
he periſhes there miſerably, 339. 

ARCKELAUusS, governor of Sula, 
for Alexander, VI. 1 

ARCHELAUS, general for Anti- 
gonus, marches againſt Aratus, 
who beſieged Corinth, and is 
taken priſoner, VII. 302. Ara- 
tus ſets him at liberty, 393 

ARCHELAVUS, one of the generals 
of Mithridates, takes Athens, 
X. 80. he is driven out of it 
by Sylla, 86, he is defeated 
by the ſame captain, firſt at 
Cheronæa, 88, and then at 
Qrchomenos, 92. he eſcapes to 
Chalcis, ibid. and has an in- 
terview with Sylla near D:lium, 
95. Archelaus goes over to Mu- 
tna, 103. he engages the latter 
to make war againſt Mithridates, 


ibid. 


Axen TLAus ſon of the former, 
is made high-priet and ſove- 
reign of Comana, X. 157. he 
marries Berenice, queen of 
Egypt, 192, he is killed in a 
battle with the Romans, 17 


ARCHELAUS, ſon of the latter, 


enjoys the ſame dignities as his 
- ther, 
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father, X. 331. he marries the Achwzans to declare for An. 
Glaphyra, and has two ſons by tiochus, VIII. 231 
her, ibid. Az enitoc kus, Greek poet, in- 
As chrraus, ſecond ſon of Ar- ventor of lambick verſes, III. 75, 
chelaus and Glaphyra, aſcends character of his poetry, ibid, 
the throne of Cappadocia, XK. Achs, famous geometri- 
331. Tiberius does him great cian, X, 17. he invents many 
fervices with Auguſtus, 332. he machines of war, 18, prodigious 
draws the revenge of Tiberius effects of thoſe machines, 41, 42, 
upon himſelf, 333. he is cited he 1s killed at the taking of 
to Rome, and why, ibid. he is Syracuſe, 56. his tomb diſcover- 


very ill received there, ibid, he ed by Cicero, 57 
dies ſoon after, | 334 AxrCHoN, one of Alexander's of- 
Arcr1as, Corinthian, founder of ficers. Provinces that fell to 
Syracuſe, III. 360 him after that prince's death, 


ARrcrlas, Theban is killed by VII. 5, 6. 
the conſpirators at a feaſt given Axe Rox, is elected chief magiſ- 
by Philidas, one of them, to the trate of the Achæans, IX. 40. 
Beotarchs, V. 126 wiſe reſolution which he makes 

ARrCHlaAs, comedian delivers up that people take, 42 
the orator Hyperides, and ſeveral Ancnons inftituted at Athens, 
other perſons, to Amntigonus IV. 366. their function, 467 

VII. 20 AxDyYs, king of Lydia, II. 237. 

Arcuinius, His attachment to Areofagus : Its eftabliſhment, IV. 


Cleopatra X. 223 64. authority of that fenate, ibid, 
AXCHIDAMIA, Lacedzmonian Pericles weakens its authority, 
lady : Heroick action of her's, 366 
VII. 242. ſhe is put to death by ArzTAs king of Arabia Petræa, 
order of Amphares, 29 ſubmits to Pompey, X. 161 


ARrCHIDAMUS, king of Sparta, ARE TA, daughter of Dionyfius the 
III. 307 he ſaves the Lacedæ- tyrant, firſt married to her bro- 
monians from the fury of the ther Theorides, and afterwerds 
Helots, ibid, he commands the to her uncle Dion, V. 46 
troops of Sparta at the begin- Aretbuſa, fountain famous in fa- 
ning of the Peloponneſian war, bulous hiſtory, IV. 50 
370. he beſieges Platææ, 390 Ax Rus is placed by the Athe- 

ARCHIDVAMUS, ſon of Ageſilaus, nians upon the throne of Mace- 
gains a battle againſt the-Arca- Conia, V. 251. is defeated by 
dians, V. 154. his valour du- Philip, 253 
ring the ſiege of Sparta by .Epa- The Argilian, a name given the 
minondas, 172. He reigns in fave who diſcovered Pauſanias's 
Sparta, 194 conſpiracy, 11-255 

ARCHIDAMUS, brother of Agis, Arginuſe : Ifles famous for the 
eſcapes from Sparta to avoid the victory of the Athenians over 
fury of Leonidas, VII. 4330, the Laceezmonians, IV. 123 
Cleomenes recalls him, 333. ArGo, king of Lydia, II. 235 
he is affaflinated in returning Argos foundation of that king- 
home, | 33 dom, III. 11. kings of Argo“, 

AxcCHiDAMUS, ambaſſador of the ibid, war between the - Argivcs 
/Etolians, endeavours to engage and Lacedemonians, I. 137, 

a 5 A ty 


they refuſe to aid the Greeks 


1gainſt the Perſians, IV, 221. 


Argos beſieged by Pyrrhus, VII. 
2479, Aratus endeavours to 
briig that city into the Achæan 
leagte, 308. but without ſuc- 
ceſs, 309, Argos is ſubjeQed 
by the Lacedæmonians, 345. 
and afterwards by Antigonus, 
ibid, Argos ſurrenders to Phi- 
Jocles, one of Philip's generals, 
VIII. 164. the latter puts it 
again into the hands of Nabis, 


167, it throws off the yoke of 


that tyrant and re-inſtates its 
liberty, 204 
Axcus, king of Argos, III. 11. 
Alus, of Alexandria, philo- 
ſopher 3 Auguſtus Czſar's eſteem 
for him, X. 219 
Alus commands the left wing 
of Cyrus's army at the battle of 
Cunaxa, IV. 173. he flies upon 
advice of that prince's death, 
ibid. the Greeks offer him the 
crown of Perſia, 176. he refuſes 
it, and makes a treaty with them, 
184 

A IAUENESs, Arabian, deceives 
and betrays Craſſus, IX. 295 
ARIAUN Es, king of Cappadocia, 
| IX. 323 
ARTARATHES I, king of Cappa- 
docia, IX. 322 
Az?1ARATHES II, ſon of the firſt, 
reigns over Cappadocia, IX. 323 
he is defeated in a battle by 
Perdiccas, who ſeiſes his domi- 
nions, and puts him to death 
ibid, 

ArtaraTHEs III. eſcapes into 
Armenia after his father's death, 
IX. 323. he aſcends the throne 
of his anceſtors, ibid, 
ARIARATHES IV. king of Cap- 
padocia, marries Antiochis, 
daughter of Antiochus the 
Great, VII. 213. the Romans 
lay a great fine upon him for 
having aided his father in-law, 
295. he ſends his ſoa to Rome, 


EN DEX. 


and with what view, IX. 125 
he declares for the Romans 
againſt Perſeus, 14. death of 
Ariarathes, 116 
ArxtarATHEs VI. goes to Rome 
and why, IX. 11. he refuſes 
to reign during his father's life 
116, after his father's death he 
aſcends the throne of Cappadocia, 
ibid. he renews the alliance with 
the Romans, ibid. he is dethroned 
by Demetrius, 117. he implores 
aid of the Romans, ibid. Attalus 
re-eſtabliſhes him upon the 
throne, ibid. he enters into a 
confederacy againſt Demetrius, 
326. he marches to aid the Ro- 
mans againſt Ariſtonicus, and is 
killed in that war, ibid. 
ARIARATHES VII, reigns in Cap- 
adocia, IX, 327. his brother- 
in-law Mithridates cauſes him 
to be aſſaſlinated, ibid, 
ARITIARATHES VIII. is placed up- 
on the throne of Cappadocia 
by Mithridates, IX. 327. he is 
afſaſlinated by that prince, ibid. 


147 

ARIARATHES IX, king of Cap- 
padocia is defeated by Mi- 
thridates, and driven out of his 
kingdom, IX. 328 
ARIARATHES X. aſcends the 
throne of Cappadocia IX. 331. 
Siſinna diſputes the poſſeſſion of 

it with him, and carries it againſt 
him, ibid. Ariarathes reigns a 
ſecond time in Cappadocia, ibid, 
ARIARATHES, ſon of Mithrida- 
tes, reigns in Cappadocia, IX, 
328. he is dethroned by the Ro- 
mans, ibid, 
AR IAS PES, ſon of Artaxerzes 
Mnemon, deceived by his bro- 
ther Qchus, kills himſelf, V. 
196 

Ax lp us, baſtard brother of 1. 
lexander, is declared king of 
Macedonia aſter the death of 
that prince, VI. 288, Olympia 
cauſes 
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IN DE X. 


Cauſes him to be put to death, An Is TAZ AN Ee, officer in the court 


VII. 64 

Arimazus, Sogdian, governor 
of Petra Oxiana, refuſes to ſur- 
render to Alexander, VI. 194. 

he is beſieged in that place, 195. 
he ſubmits to Alexander, who 
puts him to death, 197 


ARrItorARrZANES, ſatrap of Phry- 


gia under Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
aſcends the throne of Pontus, 
I. 159. he revolts againſt that 
prince, V. 194 
ARr10BARZANESI, is placed upon 
the throne of Cappadocia by 
the Romans, IX. 329. he is 
twice dethroned by Tigranes, 
ibid, Pompey re- inſtates him in 
the quiet poſſeſſion of the —_— 
ibid. 

Arz1roBAnZANES II. aſcends the 
throne of Cappadocia, and is 
killed ſoon afcer, IX. 329 
ARIOBARZAN ES III. reigns in 
Cappadocia, IX. 329. Cicero 
ſuppreſſes a conſpiracy forming 
againſt him, ibid. he ſides with 
Pompey againſt Cæſar, 331. the 
latter 'lays him under contribu- 
tion, ibid. he refuſes to ally with 
Cæſar's murderers, ibid, Caſſius 
attacks him, and having taken 
him priſoner, puts him to death, 
ibid, 

Arz1To0BARZANES, governor of Per- 
ſia for Darius, poſts himſelf at 
the paſs of Suſa, to prevent A- 
lexander from paſſing it, VI. 144 
he is put to flight, 145 
Az1STAGORAS is eſtabliſhed go- 
vernor of Miletus by Hyſtizus, 


III. 130. he joins the lonians in 


their revolt againſt Darius, 133. 
he goes to Lacedæmon for aid, 
136. but ineffectually, 137. he 
goes to Athens, ibid. that city 
grants him ſome troops, 138. 
he is defeated and killed in a 
battle, 140 
AR1STANDER, a ſoothſayer in the 
train of Alexander, VI. 129 


of Ochus, V. #24 


AR1STEAS, citizen of Argos gives 


Pyrrhus entrance into tha! city, 
VII. 247 


ARIsT Ns, chief magiſtrate of 


the Achzans, engages them to 
declare for the Romans again? 
Philip, VIII. 159, &:, 


AR1STIDESs, one of the generals 


of the Athenian army at Mara. 
thon, reſigns the command to 
Miltiades, III. x55, he diflin- 
guiſhes himſelf, in the battle, 
157. he is baniſhed, 165. he i 
recalled, 195. he goes to The- 
miſtocles at Salamin, and per- 
ſuades him to fight in that firait, 
212, he gains a famous victory 
over that general at Platææ, 228. 
he terminates a difference that 
had ariſen between the Athenian 
and Lacedæmonians, 233. con- 
fi dence of the Athenians in 
Ariſtides, 249. his condeſcen- 
fion for that people, ibid, he 
is placed at the head of the 
troops ſent by Athens to de- 
liver the Greeks from the Per- 
fian yoke, 252, his conduct 
in that war, 253. he 13 
charged with the adminiſtration 
of the publick revenues, 26', 
his death, 261. his character, ib. 


ARIS TID ES, painter, great eſteem 


for his works, IX. 141. 


ARIS TIoN uſurps the government 


at Athens, and acts with great 
cruelty, X. 81. he is beſieged 
in that city by Sylla, ibid. 
he is taken, and put 10 1 


AR1sTIPPUs, philoſopher, his de- 
fire to hear Socrates, IV. 289 
Ans rTirrus, citizen of Argos, 
excites a ſedition in that city, 
VII. 245. he becomes tyrant of 
it, 308. he is killed in a battle 
309. continual terrors in which 


that tyrant lived, ibid, 
Az1s* 
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IND EX. 


Aris Trogutus I. ſon of John 
Hyrcanus, ſucceeds his father 
in the high-prieſthood, and ſove- 
reignty of judæa, IX. 262, he 
aſſumes the title of king, ibid, 
he cauſes his mother to be put 
to death, ibid. then his brother 
Antigonus, ibid. he dies ſoon 
after himſelf, 


2 
ArrsToORULUS II. ſon of Alexan- 


der Jannæus, reigns in Judza, 
IX. 272. diſpute between that 
prince and Hyrcanus, 273. Pom- 
pey takes cognizance of it, ibid. 
Ariſtobulus's conduct makes him 
his enemy, 274. Pompey lays 
him in chains, 276, and ſends 


him to Rome, 277 
Ariſtocracy, form of government 
III. 15 


Ax Is Toe RATES commands the 
left wing of the Athenians at the 
battle of Arginuſæ, IV, 123 

AR1STODEMUs, chief of the He- 
raclidæ, poſſeſſes himſelf of Pe- 
loponneſus, III. 17 

Az1sTODEMUS, guardian of Age- 
ſipolis king of Sparta, IV. 241 

AzisTopeMUS of Miletus is left 
at Athens by Demetrius, VII. 

104 

As Is rOGENES, one of the generals 
of the Athenians at the battle 
of Arginuſæ, IV. 124 


AzisToGITON conſpires againſt. 


the tyrants of Athens, III, 66. 
his death, ibid. ſtatues erected 
in honour of him, by the Athe- 
nians, 63 
ArisTOMACHE, fifter of Dion is 
married to Dionyſius, the ty- 


rant, V. 23 
ARrISTOMACHUS tyrant of Argos, 
VII. 307, his death, ibid. 


ARISTOMENES, Meſſenian, offers 
his daughter to be ſacrificed for 
appeaſing the wrath of the gods 
I. 141, he carries the prize of 
valour, at the battle of Ithoma, 
144. he is elected king of the 
Meſſenians, ibid. he beats the 


* 


Lacedæmonians, and ſacrifices 
three hundred of them in honour 
of Jupiter of Ithoma, ibid. he 
ſacrifices himſelf ſoon after upon 
his daughter's tomb, ibid. 
ARISTOMENES, ſecond of that 
name, king of Meſſene, gains 
a victory over the Lacedæmo- 
nians, I. 147. bold action of that 
prince, ibid. he is beat by the 
Lacedzmonians, 148. his death, 
149 
ARTSTOMENES, Acarnanian, is 
charged with the education of 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, VIII. 136. 
he quaſhes a conſpiracy formed 
againſt that prince, 193. Pto- 
lemy puts him to death, ibid. 
Az1sToN, of Syracuſe, comedian, 
diſcovers the conſpiracy formed 
by Andranadorus againſt his 
country, X. 32 
Als ron pilot: Counſel which 
he gives the Syracuſans. IV. 83 
AR IsToNA, daughter of Cyrus, 
wife of Darius, III. 
Az1sToN1icus poſſeſſes himſelf 
of the dominions of Attalus, 
IX. 209+ he defeats the conſul 
Craſſus Mucianus, and takes him 
priſoner, ibid. he is beaten and 
taken -by Perpenna, ibid. the 
conſul ſends him to Rome, 210. 
he is put to death there, 211 
ARr1STOPHANES, famous poet, 
I. 109. character of his poetry, 


ibid. &c. faults with which he 


may juſtly be reproached, ibid. 
extracts from ſome of his pieces, 
111 

AIs Toro, Athenian captain, 
accuſes Iphicrates of treaſon, 
V. 209 

Ar1STOTLE, Philip charges him 
with the education of Alex- 
ander, V. 2583, 259. his applica- 
tion in forming that prince, VI. 
5. ſuſpicions of him in reſpect 
to rhe death of Alexander. 285. 
fate of his works, X. 99 
ARIMENES 
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Arnmrnts, fon of Nabis, goes an 
hoſtage to Rome, VIII. 208 
Armenia, province of Aſia, I. 29. 
it was governed by kings, 160 
AR NHAX AD, name given by the 
Scripture to Phraortes, See 
PHRAORTES. 
ARrricnion Pancratiaſt ; Combat 
of that Athleta, I. 73 
ARrsacrs, ſon of Darius. See Ar- 
TAXERXES MNEMON, 
AxsAczs I. governor of Parthia 
for Antiochus, aſſumes the title 
of king, IX. 285 
Arsacrxs II. king of Parthia, 
takes Media from Antiochus 
VIII. 119. he ſuſtains a war with 
that prince, IX. 285. he comes 
to an accommodation with An- 
tiochus, who leaves him in 
peaceable poſſeſſion of his king- 
dom, ibid. 
ARsANMESs, natural ſon of Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon is aſlaflinated 
by his brother Ochus, V. 197 
Ass ts reigns in Perſia after the 
death of Ochus, V. 229. Ba- 
goas cauſes him to be ae 
| ibid, 
ArsINnoe, daughter of Ptolemy 
, Lagus, is married to Lyfima- 
chus, king of Thrace, VII. 151. 
after the death of that prince 
her brother Ceraunus marries 
her, 198. fatal ſequel of that 
marriage, 109. ſhe is baniſhed 
into Samothracia, ibid. 
Arzs1noz, another daughter of 
Ptolemy Lagus, marries her 
brother Ptolemy Philadelphus, 


VII. 255. death of that princeſs ” 


268, 

Axsixor, ſiſter and wife of Pto- 
lemy Philometer, VIII. 20. her 
death. , 26 
Arxs1Nox, daughter of Ptolemy 
Auletes: Cæſar's ſentence in 
her favour, X. 182. ſhe is 
proclaimed queen of Egypt, 183. 
Czſar carries her to Rome, and 
makes her ſerve as an ornament 


in his triumph, 188. Antony, 
at the requeſt of Cleopatis, 
cauſes her to be put to death, 


194 

Ans1Nor, wife of Magas. 95 
Ar AMIA. 

As IT ES, ſatrep of Phrygia, oc. 
caſions the defeat of the Ferſiant 
at the Granicus, VI. 27. he kill 
himſelf through deſpair, zl 

Art. See Arts, 

ARTABANUS, uncle of Phraates, 
cauſes himſelf to be erownel 
king of Parthia,, and-' is Killed 
ſoon after, IX. 218 

AR TABANUS, brother of Darius 
endeavours to divert that prince 
from his enterpriſe againſt the 
Scythians, III. 120. he is mad: 
arbiter between the two ſors of 
Darius in reſpe& to the ſoye- 
reignty, 167. his wiſe diſcourſe 
to Xerxes upon that prince's de- 
ſign to attack Greece, 172, &c, 

AzTABANUs, Hyrcanian, captain 
of the guards to Xerxes, con- 
ſpires againſt that prince, and 
kills him, III. 269. he is killed 
himſelf by Artaxerxes, 270 

ARTABARZANES, after the death 
of Darius, diſputes the throne 
of Perſia with Xerxes, III. 167, 
he continues in amity with his 
brother, and loſes his Ffe in his 
ſervice at the battle of _ 

: ibid, 

ARTABARZANES, kingof Atropa- 

tene, ſubmits to Antiochue, 
VIII. 10 

ArTABAZvs, Perfian lord, officer 

in the army of Mardonius, 

III. 229. his counſel to that 

general, ibid, he eſcapes into 

Aſia after the battle of Platzz, 

231, Xerxes gives him the 

command of the coaſts of Aſia 

Minor, and with what view, 

253. be reduces the Egyptians 

who bad reyolted againſt At- 

taxerxes, 291 
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BAZUS 


DX. 


AzTABAZUS governor of one of 
the provinces of Aſia, for Ochus 
revolts 2gainſt that prince, V. 
203. ſupported by Chares the 
Athenian, he gains ſeveral ad- 
vantages, ibid. he is overpow- 
ered and retires into Macedonia, 
204. Ochus receives him again 
into favour, 227, Cc. his fide- 
lity to Darius, VI. 153 

ArzTAGERSES, officer of Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon, is killed in the 
battle of Cunaxa, IV. 176 

AN TAIN TA, niece of Xerxes, III. 
242. violent paſſion of that prince 
for her, 243. fatal ſequel of that 
paſſion, 244 

ARTAPHERNES, goverror of Sar- 
dis for his brother Darius, is 
for compelling the Athenians 
to re- inſtate Hippias, III. 7r. 
he marches againit the iſland of 
Naxos, with deſign to ſurpriſe 
it, 133. he is beſieged in Sar- 
dis by the Athenians, 137. he 


diſcovers the conſpiracy of 
Hyftizus, 140. he marches 
againſt the revolted Jonians, 
141 
ArzTAPHERNES, ambaſſador of 
Artaxerxes to the Lacedzemoni- 
ans, III. laft p. 


AR TARITus, brother of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, Hl. 293 
AxTAVASDES, king of Armenia, 
| a IX. 287 
AtTAXERXES I. ſyrnamed Lon- 
gimanus, by the inſtigation of 
Artabanes, kills his brother Da- 
rius and aſcends the throne of 
Perſia, III, 269. he rids him- 
ſelf of Artabanes, 270. he de- 
firoys the party of Artabanes, 


elder brother, ibid. he gives 
Themiſtocles refuge, 277. his joy 
for the arrival of that Athenian, 
ibid. he permits Eſdras to return 
to Jeruſalem firſt, and then Ne- 
hemiah, 295. alarmed by the con- 
queſts of the Athenians, he 


273. and that of Hyſtaſpes bis 


forms the deſign of ſending The- 
miſtocles into Attica at the head 
of an army, 288. Egypt revolts 
againſt him, 290. he reduces it 
to return to its obedience, 292. 
he gives up Inarus to his mother 
contrary to the faith of treaty, 
293+ he concludes a treaty with 
the Greeks, 312. he dies, IV. f 


ARTAXERXEs II. ſurnamed Myne- 


mon, is crowned king of Perſia, 
IV. 145. Cyrus his brother at- 
temps 10 murder him, 146. he 
ſends him to his government of 
Afia Minor, ibid. he marches, 
againſt Cyrus advancing to de- 
throne him, 171. gives him bat- 
tle at Cunaxa, 172. and kills 
him with his own hand, 176, 
he cannot force the Greeks in 
his brother's army to ſurrender 
themſelves to him, 183. he 
puts Tiſſaphernes to death, 231. 
he concludes a treaty with the 
Greeks, 2 50. he attacks Eva- 
goras king of Cyprus, 255, Sc. 
he judges the affair of Teriba- 
zus, his expedition againſt the 
Caduſians, 265, c. 
Artaxerxes ſends an ambaſſa- 
dor into Greece to reconcile the 
ſtates, V. 192, he receives a de- 
putation from the Greeks, 153. 
honours which he pays to 
Pelopidas, 155. he undertakes 
to reduce Egypt, 186. that en- 
terpriſe miſcarries, 188. he me- 
ditates a ſecond attempt againſt 
Egypt, 190. moſt of the pro- 
vinces of his empire revolt a- 
gainſt him, 194. troubles at the 
court of Artaxerxes concerning 
his ſucceſſ. rs, 195. death of that 
prince I 


97 
ARTAXERxES III. before called 


Ochus. See Ocuvs 


ARTAXIAS, king of Armenia, 


. VIII. 408 


AR T7 MEDORUS, inveſted with he 


ſupreme authority at Syracuſe, 
| X. 2 
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END X. 


An TZMIS4, queen of Halicarnaſ- 
ſus, ſupplies Xerxes with troo ps 
in his expedition againſt Greece 
III. 190. her courage in the bat - 
tle of Salamin, 213 

ArTEMISA, wife of Mauſolus, 
reigns in Caria after the death 
of her huſband, V. 216. ho- 
nours ſhe renders to the memory 
of Mauſolus, ibid. ſhe takes 
Rhodes, 217. her death, 219 

Artemiſa, promontory of Eubcea, 
famous for the victory of 
the Greeks over the Perſians 

III. 205 

ArTEMON, Syrian, Part that 

queen Laodice makes him play, 
VII. 274 

ARTOXARES, eunuch of Darius 
Nothus, forms a conſpiracy a- 
gainſt that prince, IV. 6. he is 
put to death, ibid, 

Arts, origin and progreſs of the 
arts, II. 411. arts baniſhed from 
Sparta by Lycurgus, III. 45. and 
placed in honour at Athens by 
Solon, 5 

AxTYPHIvVs, ſon of Megabyſus, 
revolts againſt Ochus, IV, 3. he 
is ſuffocated in aſhes, 4 

Aruſpices, See Augurs. 

Ar YMBAS, king of Epirus, V. 


294 

AsA, king of Judah, defeats 4 4-4 
army of Zara king of ZEthiopia, 

I. 247 

AsDRUBAL, Hamilcar's ſon- in- 
law, commands the Carthagi- 
nian army in Spain, II. 40. he 
builds Carthagena, ibid. he is 
killed treacherouſly by a Gaul, 

1 


As DRU EAT, ſurnamed Calvus, is 
made priſoner in Sardinia by the 
Romans, II. 86 

AsDRUBAL, Hannibal's brother 
receives orders from Carthage to 
march to Italy to the aid of his 
brother, II. 91. he ſets forward 


and is defeated, 92. he loſes a 


great battle near the river Me- 


taurus, and is killed in it, 
AsDRUBAL, Giſco's brother, com. 
mands the Carthaginian troogy 
in Spain, II. 94 
ASPRUBAL, ſurnamed Hædus, i; 
ſent by the Carthaginians 10 
Rome to demand peace, II. 102 
AsDprRUBAL, Maſiniſſa's grandſon 
commmands in Carthage, during 
the ſiege of that city by Scipio, 
II. 139. another Aſdrubal cauſc; 
him to be put to death, 145 
AsSDRUBAL, Carthaginian gene. 
ral, is condemned to die; and 
wherefore, II. 130. the Cartha. 
ginians appoint him general c 
the troops without their walls, 
139, he cauſes another Aſdru- 
bal, who commands within the 
city to be put to death, 145 
his cruelty to the Roman pri 
ſoners, ibid. after the taking d 
the city he entrenches himſelf 
in the temple of ZEſculapius, 
149. he ſurrenders himſelf 10 
Scipio, ibid. tragical end of hi 
wife and children, 150 
Aſpes : Smothering in aſhes a pu- 
niſhment among the Perſians, 
IV.. 
Aſia, geographical deſcription d 
it, I. 26. it is conſidetet 
as the cradle of the ſciences, 11, 
41¹ 
As uoN EAN race: Duration d 
their reign in Judæa, IX. 281 
AsSPASIA, celebrated courtezan, 
III. 327. ſhe marries Pericles, 
337+ accuſation formed againſt her 
at Athens, ibid. her great know- 
ledge occaſions her being ranked 
amongſt the ſophiſts, ibid, 
Aſpick, ſerpent whoſe bite is mor- 
tal, VII. 190, 28; 
As is, governor for Artaxerxes it 
the neighbourhood of Cappi 
docia, revolts againſt that princt 
IV. 271. he is puniſhed foo 
after, | ibid 
Ass ux, ſon of Shem, who gave} 
name to Aſſyria, JI, 281 


Aru 


1 


yria, origin of its name, II. 281 


4 FM... ASSYRIANS». Firſt empire of = 
troops Aſſyrians, II. 177. duration o 


II. 9 that empire, ibid. kings of the 


Aſſyrians, 178, Ec. ſecond em- 
l —4 of a both of 
II. 102 Nineveh and Babylon, 203. 
randſon ſubverſion of that empire by 

Cyrus, 219 
pris oven, of Amphipolis, ſhoots 
al eaules out Philip's right eye, V. 268. 

145 that prince puts him to _— 
101d. 

wo" Aſtrelogy, Judicial, falſehood of 
Cartha. that ſcience, | II. 420 
-neral of AY 4fronomy. Nations that applied 
ir walls, themtelves firſt to it, I, 216. 
Aſdru- 5 II. 419 
thin be AsTrY AAS, king of the Medes, 
h, 145 called in Scripture Ahaſuerus, 
* pri- II. 233. he gives his daughter 
aking «f in marriage to Cambyſes king of 
himſelf Perſia, 234. he cauſes Cyrus 
culapius, his grandſon to come to his 
melt court, 251 
— ASTYMEDES, deputed to Rome 

1:0 by the Rhodians, endeavours to 
nes 2 * appeaſe the anger of * * 

| « TOI 
2 Aventis, king of Egypt, author 
ption dh of the law concerning loans, I. 
onfidered 246. famous pyramid built by 
-nces, II. his order, 2 ibid. 

att ATatas, king of Scythia, is de- 
ration of feated by Philip, againſt whom 


he had declared, v. 309 


IX. 281 Arnxx us, general of Antigo- 


Pericles nus, is ſent by that prince a- 
gainſthet gainſt the Nabatbæan Arabians, 
at know- VII. 95. he periſhes in that ex- 
ng ranked pedition, ibid. 
1% ATuZNAIs, daughter of Leon- 
te 1s mot- tius. See EvDoci4. 
190, 28; ATHzN&vus, brother of Eume- 
- 0 iq nes, is ſent ambaſſador by that 
f Capi prince to Rome, VIII. 337 
at prince ATHEM@vs, governor for Antio- 
ſhed foo chus in Judza and Samaria, to 
ibid eſtabliſh that prince's religion in 
0 gave b them, VII. 398 
II. 281 


Ajy' 


Athenaa, or Panathenza, feaſts 
celebrated at Athens, I. 33. 
ATHEN10ON, courtier of Ptolemy 
Evergetes, goes to Jeruſalem by 
order of that prince, VII. 287 
ATHENS, ATHENIANS. Founda- 
tion of the kingdom of Athens, 
III. 12. kings of Athens, ibid. 
the archons ſucceed them, * 
Draco is choſen legiſlator, 48, 
then Solon, 51, Piſiſtratus, ty- 
rant of Athens, 61, Se. the 
Athenians recover their liberty, 
68. Hippias attempts in vain to 
re-eſtabliſh the tyranny, 70. 
the Athenians in conjunction 
with the Ionians, burn the city 
of Sardis, 138. Darius prepares 
to avenge that inſult, 139. fa- 
mous Athenlan captains at that 
time, 144. Darius's heralds are 
put to death there, 152. the 
Athenians under Miltiades gain 
a famous victory over the Per- 
ſians at Marathon, ibid, mode- 
rate reward granted 2 
101 

The Athenians atacked by 
Xerxes, chooſe Themiſtocles ge - 
neral, 194. they reſign the ho- 
nour of commanding the fleet to 
the Lacædemonians, 197. they 
are reduced to abandon their 
city, 209. Athens is burnt by 
the Perſians, 211. battle of Sa- 
lamin, in which the Athenians 
acquire infinite glory, 212, they 
abandon their city a ſecond time, 
225. the Athenians and Lace- 
demonians cut the Perſian army 
to pieces near Platæœ, 2 52. they 
defeat the Perſian fleet at the 
ſame time near Mycale, 239. 
they rebuild the walls of their 
city, 245. the command of the 
Greeks in general transferred to 
the Athenians, 252 
The Atheaians, under Cimon, 
gain a double victory over the 
Perſians near the river Euryme- 


2 don, 


II 


don, 284. they ſupport the E- 
- gyptians in their revolt againſt 
Perſia, 290. their conſiderable 
boſſes in that war, 292. ſeeds of 
diviſion between Athens and 
Sparta, 307. peace re-eſtabliſhed 
between the two ſtates, 310. 
Athenians gain ſeveral vitories 
over the Perſians, which obliges 
Artaxerxes to conclude a peace 
highly glorious for the Greeks, 
311. jealouſy and differences be- 
tween Athens and Sparta, 324. 
treaty of peace for thirty years 
between the two ſtates, 327. the 
Athenians befiege Samos, ibid, 
they ſend aid to the Corcyrans, 
330. they beſiege Potidæa, ibid. 
open rupture between Athens 
and Sparta, 336. beginning of 
the Peloponneſian war, 369 re- 
ciprocal ravages of Attica and 
Peloponneſus, 373 
Plague of Athens, 378. The 
Athenians ſeiſe Potidæa, 386. 
they ſend forces againſt the iſle 
of Leſbos, 394. and make them- 
ſelves maſters of Mitylene, 399. 
the plague breaks out again at 
Athens, 407. the Athenians 
take Pylus, 408. and are be- 
ſieged in it, ibid, they take the 
troops ſhut up in the iſle of 
Sphacteria. 408. they make 
themſelves maſters of the iſland 
of Cythera, IV. 8. they are de- 
feated by the Thebans near De- 
lium, 9. truce for a year be- 
tween Athens and Sparta, 11. 
the Athenians are defeated near 
A mphipolis, 13. treaty of peace 
for fifty years between the Athe- 
nians and Lacedemonians, 17 
The Atheniars, at the inſti- 
gation of Alcibiades, renew the 
war againſt Sparta, 26. they en- 
gage bv his advice in the war 
with Sicily, 28. Athens ap- 
points Alcibiades, Nicias, and 
Lamachus, generals, 32. trium - 
phant departure of the fleet, 41, 


it arrives in Sicily, 43. the 
Athenians recall Alcibiades, ang 
condemn him to die, 45. atter 


ſome actions, they beſiege Syra. 


cuſe, 52, they undertake fevers] 
works that reduce the city to ex. 
tremities, 62. they are deteated 
by ſea and land, 65, Ce. they 
hazard a ſecond battle by ca, 
and are defeated, 80. they re. 
ſo ve to retire by land, 84. they 
are reduced to ſurrender them. 
ſelves to the Syracuſans, 38. 
their generals are put to death, 
89. conſternation of Athenz 
upon this defear, 91 

The Athenians are abandoned 
by their allies, 93. the rein 
of Alcibiades to Athens is con- 
certed, 99. the four hundred in- 
veſled with all authority at 
Athene, 102, their power is an- 
nulled, 106. Alcibiades is te- 
called, ibid. be occaſions the 
gaining of ſeveral great adyan- 
tages by the Athenians, 107, 
the Athenians elect bim gene- 
raliſſimo, 112. their fleet is de- 
ſeated near Epheſus, 118. the 
command is taken fiom Alcibi- 
ades, 119. they gain a great 
victory over the Lacedæmonians 
near the Arginuſz, 123. they 
are entirely defeated by the lat- 
ter near /Egoſpotamos, 134. 
Athens, befi-ged by Ly ſancer, 
capitulates and ſurrenders, 140 

Thirty tyrants inftituted to 
govern Athens, by Lyfander, 
153. ſhe recovers her liberty, 
157, Cc. ſhe ente.s into the 
league formed againſt the Lace- 
dæmonians, 238. Conon te- 


builds the walls of Athens, 250. 


the Athenians aid the Thevan 
exiles, V. 123. they repeat it 
preſently atter, 132. they re- 
new the alliance with the The- 
bans, 134. they declare ag int 
the latter for the Liced@moni- 


and, 153: many of the Athenian 
allies 
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allies revolt, 204. generals em- 
ployed to reduce them, ibid. 
Dc. alarm of the Athenians, 
occaſioned by the preparations 
for war made by the king of 
Perſia, 210, they ſend aid to 
the Megalopolitans, 215. and 
afterwards to the Rhodians, 218 


The Athenians ſuffer them 


ſelves io be amuſed by Philip, 
255- Demoſthenes endeavours 
in yain to rouſe them from their 
lethargy, 273. Ce. Athens 
joins the Lacecæmonlans againſt 
Philip, 296. the Athenians un- 


der Phocion drive Philip out of 


Eubcea, 297. Sc. they oblige 
that prince to raiſe the ſiege of 
Perinthus and Byzantium, 307. 
they form a league with the 
Thebans againſt Pailip, immo- 
derate joy of Athens upon tht 
prince's death, 332. the Athe- 
nians form a league againſt 
Alexander, VI. 13. that prince 
pardons them, 18. conduct of 
the Athenians in reſpect to Har- 
palus, 255 

Rumours and joy at Athens 
upon the news of Alexander's 
death, VII. 9. the Athenians 
march againſt Antipater, 12. 
they are victorious at firſt, 13. 
and are afterwards reduced to 
ſubmit, 18. Antipater makes 
kimſelf maſter of their city, 
ibid. Phocion is condemned to 
die by the Athenians, 48. Caſ- 
ſander takes Athens, 54. he 


makes choice of Demetrius Pha- 
lerus to govern the republick, 


ibid, Athens taken by Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, 104. exceſ- 
five honours. rendered to Anti- 
gonus and his fon Demetrius by 
the Athenians, 106, Athens 
beſieged by Caſſander and deli- 
vered by Demetrius, 141, ex- 
ceſſive flattery of Demetrius. by 


the Athenians, 142. Athens. 


thuts its gates agaigſt Demetrius, 
Vor. X. : 


rst. he takes that city, 135, 
Athens declares againſt Antigo- 
nus Gonatus, 254. and is takea 
by that prince, who puts a gar- 
tiſon into it, 255 

The Athenians carry their 
complaints againſt Philip to. 
Rome, VIII, 137. that prince 
befieges their city, 141, decrees 
of Athens againſt Philip, 149. 
ſhe ſends three famous philoſo- 
phers upon an embaſſy to Rome, 
and wherefore, IX. 121. Athers 


taken by Archelaus, X. 8c, 


Atiſtion makes himſelf tyraut 
of that city, ibid. his crueltics 


there, 81. it is beſieged and re- 


taken by Sylla, ibid. S.. 
Government of Athens, IV. 
354. foundation of the govern- 
ment inſtitutes by Solon, 355. 
inhabatants of Athens, 358. 
ſenate, 361. Ateopagus, 304. 
magiitrates, 356. alſſ:mblies of 
the people, 367. other tribu- 
nals, 369. revenues of Athens, 
375+ education of youth, 376. 
oifferent ſpecies of troops, of 
which the armies of Athens 
were compoſ-d, 387. choice of 
the generals, V. 336. equip- 
ment of gallies at Athens, 237, 
exemptions and honours granted 
by that city to thoſe who had 
rendered it great ſervices, 241, 
orations pronounced by order of 
the ſtate in honour of thoſe who 
had died for their country, 327. 
of religion, I. 30. feaſis of the 
Panathenza, 33+ Bacchus, 36. 
and Eleuſis, | 3 
Peculiar character of the peo - 
ple of Athens, IV. 398. eaßly 
eniaged, and ſooa appeaſed, ibid, 
ſometimes ungrateful to their 
r and thoſe who had 
lerved them beſt, 119. humane 
to their enemies, 158. taſte of 
the Athenians for the arts.and 
ſciences, 401. their paſſion for 
the repreſentations of the they 


atre, 


I N D E X. 


ere, I. 92, common character of 
the Athenians and Lacedzmo- 
nians, IV. 404 
Athlete, Etymology of the word, 
I. 66. exerciſes of the Athlete, 
67. trial through which they 
paſſed before they fought, ibid. 
rewards granted to them when 
victorious, 83 
Ait blatbetæ, their function, I. 66 
Athos, famous mountain of Mace- 


donia, III. 179 
Aross 4, wife of Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon, V. 196 


ATossA, daughter of Cyrus, and 
wife of Cambyſes firſt, and after 
of Smerdis the Magus, II. 369 
me is at laſt married to Darius, 
III. 94. Democedes cures her of 
a dang: rous diſtemper, 101, ſhe 
perſuades Darius to ſend bim 
inte Greece, and why, 102. ſhe 
is called Vaſthi in Scripture, 

: 106 

ATxEvus, ſon of Pelops king of 

Myceræ, III. 12 

Ar RO ATBES, one of Alexander's 
generals : Provinces which fell 
to him after that prince's death, 
VII. 5. be cauſes himſelf to be 
declared king of them, 38 

ArrAlus I. king of Pergamus, 
VII. 283. war between that 
prince and Seleucus, VIII. 2, 
Attalus joins the Romans in the 
war againft Philip, VIII. 77. 
he gains ſeveral advantages over 
that prince, 129, he dies, 170, 
his magnificent uſe of his riches, 

; ibid, 

ATTALvus II. ſurnamed Phila- 
delphus, prevails upon the A- 
ebæans to revoke their cecree 
againſt his brother, IX. 40. he 
comes ambaſſadour to Rome, 
97. he reigns in Cappadocia as 
guardian to Attalus bis nephew, 
117, War between Attalus and 
Pruſias, 113, death of Attalus, 

202 

ATTALvs III. ſurnamed Philo- 


metor, goes to Rome, and why, 
IX. 119. he aſcends the throne 
of Cappadocia, aſter the death 
of his uncle, and cauſes him to 
be muck regretted by his vices 
20c, he dies and by, bis wil 
leaves his dominions to the Ro- 
man people, 203 
ATTALus, Syracuſan, diſcovers 
the intelligence held by Mar- 
cellus in Syracuſe to Epicydes, 
ATTALvs, Phglip's lieutenant, is 
ſent by that prince into Aſia 
Minor, V. 328. marriage of 
his niece Cleopatra with Philip, 
ibid. Alexander's quarrel with 
Attalus in the midſt of the feaſt, 
329. Alexander cauſes him to 
be aſſaſſinated, VI. 14 
Attica, divided by Cecrops into 
twelve cantons, III. 12. See 
Athens. * 
ATTYANZ, deſcendants of Atys, 
II. 234 
Ar rs, ſon of Crœſus; good qua- 
lities of that prince, II. 244. 
his death, ibid. 
Au gur: Puerilities of that ſcience, 
: I, 4 
Auvcvusrus. See CxSaR — 
GUSTUS, 
AuTOPHRADATES, governour of 
Lydia for Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
is charged by that prince with 
the war againſt Datames, IV, 
273. he is defeated, ibid, and 
retires into his government, 274. 
he joins with the provinces of 
Aſia in their revolt againſt Ar- 
_ taxerxes, V. 194 
Ax1ocnvus, Athenian, takes upon 
him the defenſe of the generals 
condemned to die after the bat- 


tle of Arginuſæ, IV. 131 
Ax1THEA, wife of Nicocles, kills 
herſelf, VII. 89 


AzARIAS, one of the three He- 
brews miraculouſly preſerved in 
the midſt of the flames, II. 214 

Azotur, a city of Paleſtine, I. 253 

BAAL, 


B. 
AAL. See B L.. 

th Babel, deſcription of that 
to tower, I. 185 
es BanyLoON, BaBYLONIANS; foun- 
vill dation of the city of Babylon, 
No- II. 178. deſctiption of that city, 
203 185. kings of Babylon, 203. du- 
vers ration of its empire, 305. fiege 
lar- and taking of that city by Cyrus, 
des, 314. it revolts againſt Darius, 
47 III. 107. that prince reduces it to 
t, is obedience, 110. deſtruction of 
Aſia Babylon foretold in ſeveral parts 
2 of of the Scripture, II. 305. curſe 
ilip, pronounced againſt that city, 
with 318, eagerneſs of princes to de- 
eaſt, ſtroy it, 319. the Babyloonians 
m to laid the fiſt foundations of aſ- 
. 14 tronomy, 418 
into Bac cup ASG, eunuch of Michri- 
See dates, X. 114 
Baccuis. governor of Meſopo- 

Atys, tamia uncet Antiochus Epipha- 


nes and Demetrius Ster, is de- 
frated in many engagements by 
Judas Macc«beus, IX, 179, &c. 
BAcents, whoſe deſcendents, 
reigned at Corinth, III. 15 
Bacenvt, feaſts inſtituted at A- 
thens in honour of him, I. 36 
BaccuYyL1pes, Greek poet, III. 


354 
Bactriana, province of Upper r 
| 52 

Bætica, part of old Spain, I. 303 
Bacoay, eunuch of Ochus, com- 
mands a detachment during that 
priuce's expedition againſt E- 
sypt, V. 224. he poiſons Ochus, 
229. he places Arſes upon the 
throne of Perfia, ibid. he cauſes 
that prince to be put to death, 


upon the throne in his ſtead, 


Alexander, VI, 166. he gains 
the aſcendant of that prince, 
ibid, by his intrigues he cavſes 
Orſines to be put to death, 

261, Sc. 


1 Ni DIE X. 


and places Darius Codomanus 
ibid. he falls into the hands of 


BAdoruax EG, governor of the 
citadel of Babylon, ſurrerders 
to Alexander, VI. 136 

Bacorazus, Artaxerxes's eunuch, 
is put to death by order of 
Xerxes, IV. 2 

BALA. See ALEXANDER BALA, 

Baleares, iſlands : Why ſo called, 

I, 303 

BALTHAZAR, or BELSHAzZar, 
king of Babylon, called alſo 
Labynit, or Nabonid, II. 219. 
he is beſieged in Babylon by 
Cyrus, 314. he gives 2 great 
feaſt to his whole eourt the (fame 
night that city is taken, ibid, 
he is killed in his palace, 417, 
his death foretold in Scripture, 
14 

Barca, See HAMA, fore 
named Barca, 

BARGINA, Wife of Alexander, VII. 
7. Polyſperchon puts ker to 
death, , 98 

Proceſſion of the baſket 


Boſeet. 
at Athens. I. 42 
Baſtard: : Law of Athens againſt 


them, III. 387 
Jae, people of Sarmatia in 
Europe; their charaQter, IX, 2 
Battalion, ſacred, of the Thebans, 
| V. 1 

Batela and Combats celebrated — 
ancient hiſtory, Near the coaſts 
of Myle, II. 5. near Ecnome, 
7. of Ticinivs, 58. of Trebia, 
62. of Toraſymenus, 67. of 
Canne, „5. of Zama, 100. of 
Thymbrea, II. 287. of Mara- 
thon, III. 152. of Thermopy- 
le, 200. of Artemifium, 205, 
of Salamin, 212, of Platææ, 
223. of Mycale, 239. of the ri- 
ver Eurymedon, 284. of Argi- 
nuſe, IV. 123. of /Egoſpota- 
mos, 134. of Cunaza, 172. of 
Leuctra, V. 147. of Mantinza, 
172, Cc. of Cheronza, 319. 
of the Grannicus, VI. 28. of 
Ius, 50. of Arbela, 129. of 
the Hydaſpes, 225, Iplus, 237. 
Qz of 
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of Zelafia, 352. of Raphia, 
VIII. 19. of Caphyia, 29. of 
Elis, 81, Cc. of Octolophos, 
145. of Cynoſcephal, 172. of 
Thermopyle, III. 200. of 
mount Corychus, VIII, 246. of 
Elea, 249» of Myoneſus, 252, 
of Magneſia, 258. of Bethſura, 
414. of the river Peneus, IX. 
27. of Pydna, 70, of Leuco- 
petra, 139. of Cabit, X. 112, 
of Arſamia, 134. of AQtium, 

210 


Bee, name given Sophocles, I. 
100 
BET, divinity adored by the AG y- 


rant; temple ereted in honour of 
him, II. 191 

BETZ CIS, king of Babylon, See 
NA BON ASSAR. 

Bx1iGivs, at the head of the 
Gauls makes an irruption into 
Macedonia, VII. 200. he de- 
feats Ceraunus, and is defeated 
himſelf, 201 

BELus, name given Amen6phis, 
I. 234+ and to Nimrod, II. 178 

BrLus the Aſſyrian, II. 178. 

BERENICE, wife of Ptolemy Soter, 
VII. 155. aſcendant of that 
princeſs over her huſband, iid, 

BEAENICE, daughter of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, marries Antio- 
chus Theos, VII. 267. Antio- 
chus repudiates her, 274. Lao- 
dice cauſes her to be put to 
death, 275 

BzRENICE, wife of Ptolemy Ever- 
getes, VII. 278. Ptolemy Phi- 
lopator cavſes her to be put to 
death, VIII. 15. Berenice's 
hair, VII. 278 

BERENICE, daughter of Ptolemy 
Lathyrus. See CLEOPATRA. 

BERENICE, daughter of Ptolemy 
Auletes, reigns in Egypt during 
her father's abſence, X. 165. 
ſhe marries Seleucys Cibioſactes, 
and then cauſes him to be put to 
death, 172, ſhe marries Arche- 


laus, ibid. Ptolemy puts her to 
death, 174 
BzrENICE, wife of Mithridates, 
X. 114. unhappy death of that 
princeſs, 118 
BEROSvXs, hiſtorian, VII. 260 
Bxssus, chief of the Bactrians, 
betrays Darius, and puts him in 
chains, VI. 150, he aſſaſſinates 
that prince, 154. he is ſciſed 
and delivered up to Alexander, 
182. that prince cauſes him to 
be executed, | 193 
BzsT14 (Calpurnius) is ſent by the 
Romans againſt Jugurtha, II, 
169. his conduct in that war, 
8 ibid. 
Betbulia, city of Iſrael: Siege of 
that city by Holophernes, II. 

22 
Bras, one of the ſeven ſages of 
Greece, III. 84 
Binivs, commander in ZEtolia 
for the Romans,, IX. 106. his 
conduct in that province, 397 
Biblos, city of Phenicia, VI. 70 
BinvLvus (M. Calpurnius) is ap- 
pointed by the Romans to com- 
mand in Syria after the defeat of 
Craſſus by the Parthians, IX. 
16. his incapacity, ibid. 
Biſalte, ple of Thracez Va- 
liant Gion of one of their kings, 
III 199. 
Bithynia, province of Afia Minor, 
I. 29. kings of Bithynia, 157- 
Mithridates poſſeſſes himſelf of 
it, X. 79. it is reduced into a 
province of -the Roman * 

I 
BiToN and Crzomis, Argives, 
models of fraternal friendſhip, 
II. 240 
Boccnvs, king of Mauritania, 
Jugurtha's father-in-law, II. 
173. he delivers up his ſon to 
the Romans, ibid. 
BoxoT14, part of Greece, III. 3. 
unjuſt prejudice againſt that 
country, 4 V. 179 


BozorfAxs 


R 


th 
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* 
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BoxoTraNs. See Thebans. 
Baetarch, principal magiſtrate of 
Thebes, V. 126 
Rocts, governor of Eione for the 
king of Perſia, III. 280. his ex- 
ceſs of bravery, 281 
Bot 1s, Cretan: His ſtratagem and 
treaſon to Achæus, VIII. 24 
Bomirlcar, Carthaginian gene- 
ral, makes himſelf tyrant of 
Carthage, I. 336. he is put to 
death, 4] 337 
Boſpbarus Cimmerian, country ſub- 
ject to Mithridates, X. 152 
Bos 1 AR, commander of the Car- 
thaginians in Sardinia, is mur- 
thered by the mercenaries, II. 
* 36 
Brachmans, Indian philoſophe:s, 
VI, 234. cheir opinions, em- 
ployments, and manner of liv- 
ing, 235 &c. 


Branc bide, family of Miletus, ſet- 


tled by Xerxes in the Upper 
Aſia, and deſtroyed by Alexander 
the Great, 
IA AsIDAs, Lacedemonian gene- 
ral, diſtinguiſhes himſelf at the 
ſiege of Pylos, III. 40%. his ex- 
peditions into Thrace, IV, 8. he 
takes Amphipolis, 9. he defends 


that place againſt Cleon, and te- 


ceives a wound of which he 
dies, I4 
BxENKvUs, general of the Gauls, 
makes an irruption into Panno- 
nania, VII, 200. Macedonia, 
201. and Greece, 203. he pe- 
riſhes in the laſt enterpriſe, ibid, 
Brachion, quarter of the city of 


Alexandria, X. 183 
Bucephalia, city built by Alexan- 
der, i 


Bucephalzs, , war- horſe backed by 
Alexander, VI. 10. wonders 
related of that horſe, ibid. 

Burial of the dead in the earth, 
II. 433+ burial of kings amongſt 
the Scythizas, III. 112: care of 
the ancients to procure burial for 
the dead, IV. 126 


VI. 181 


Burning-glaſs, by the means of 
which Archimedes is ſaid to 
have burnt the Roman fleet, 
| : X. 45 

Bustais, king of Egypt, I. 232 

Bus1&ts, brother of Amenophis, 
infamous for his cruelty, I. 241 

Bblos, city of the iſle of Proſopi - 
tis, | III. 291 

Byzantium, city of Thrace, deli- 
vered by the Greeks from the 
ower of the Perfians, III. 252, 
it ſubmits to the Athenians, IV. 
110. ſiege of Byzantium by Phi- 
lip, V. 303 

C. 

ABIRZ, city of Aſia, famous 
for i Lucullus's victory over 
Mithridates, X. 112 

Cadiz, city of Spain, I. 29$ 

Capmvs, Phanician, ſeiſes Bays 
tis, and builds Thebes there, 
III. 13. it was he who intro- 
duced the uſe of letters in 
Greece, 1. 241 

Caduſians, peo ple of Aſſyria.: they 
ſubmit ro Cyrus, II. 280. re- 
volt of the Cadufians againft 
Artaxerxes; IV. 266. Tiriba- 
ſus make them return to their 
duty, 267 

Cadytis, name given to the city of 
7 by Herodotus, I. 257 

Czleſtis, Urania or the moon, god- 
deſs of the Carthagiaians, I. 
272 

CAN (Juliui) his power as 
Rome, X. 140. he reſtores Pto- 
lemy Auletes, 164. he goes ts 
Egypt in hopes of finding Pom- 
pey there, 178, he makes him- 
ſelf judge between Ptolemy and 
his fiſter Cleopatra, 180. Ca- 
ſar's paſſion for that princeſs, 
181, 189. battles between his 
troops and the Alexandriang, 
134. he gives the crown of E- 
ypt to Cleopatra and Ptolemy, 
132, he confirms the Jews in 


- their privileges, 190. he gains 


a great 


y 
| 
£ 
; 
F 


* 
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a great victory over Pharnaces, 
and drives him out of the king- 
dom of Pontus, 190. he is kill- 
ed ſoon after, | 19 
Cxsar (Ofavins) afterwards ſur- 


Anthony and Lepidus to avenge 
Cæſar's death, X. 191, he quar- 
rels with Anthony, 201, he 


gains a great viftory over him at 


the battle of Actium, 210. he 
goes to Egypt, 214. he befieges 
Alexandria, ibid, interview of 
Cœſar and Cleopatra, 219. he is 


deceived by that princeſs, whom 


he was in hopes of deceiving, 

| 221 

C SANO, fon ef Julius Cæſar 
and Cleopatra, X. 189. he is 
proclaimed king of Egypt jointly 
with his mother, 202 
Cara, city of Pontus, taken from 
Mithridates by Pompey, X. 15 5 
Cairo, its famous caſtle ia Egypt, 
1. 170 

Caranus, Indian philoſopher, 
comes to the court of Alexan- 
der the Great, VI. 238. he dies 
voluntarily upon a funeral pile, 
261, Se. 
©ar.cryv#vs, in the name of the 
Lacedemonians, concludes a 
treaty with Tiffaphernet, IV. 99 
CALs, fon of Harpalus, officer 
in Alexander's army, VI. 2g 


CAtTIIAs, citizen of Athens, is 


cited before the judges upon ac- 
cout of Atiſtides, III. 264. he 
is appointed plenipdten iary for 
Athers to Artakerzes, III. 312 
CAL triBrus, Spartan, is appointed 
governor of the citad-] gf A- 
thens, III. 141 


CALILI RATES, Spirtan, kil's E- 


paminonſas in the battle of 
Man'ir#2, V. 175 
CartieraTys, deputed by the 
Actzuns to Rome, "betrays 
them, VIII. 331. he prevents 


the Acheans from aiding the 
two brothers, Ptolemics, againſt 


Antiochus, 391, he impeache: 
all the Ach#ans, who had ſeem- 
ed to favour Perſeus, to the Ro- 
mans, IX, 109 


 CarricxaTiDAs ſucceeds Lyfan- , 
named Auguſtus, joins with 


der in the command of the La. 
cedæmonian fleet, IV. 120. he 
goes to the court of Cyrus the 
Vounger, 122. he is defeated 
near the iſlands of Arginuſæ, 
and killed in the battle, 124, 


60 


'CALLIMACnvus, polemarch at A- 


thers, joins the party of Milti- 
ades, III. 154 
CALLINM Anus, governor of A- 
miſes for Mithridates, defends 
that city againſt Lucullus, and 
then ſets it on fire, X. 116 
Cartyyevs, Athenian, aſſaſſinates 
Dion, and ſelſes the tytanny of 
© Syracuſe, V. 91, Sc. he is loon 
* after aſſaſſinated himſe)f, 6d, 
CArisSTHENES, philoſopher in 
the train of Alexander, VI. 208. 
that prince cauſes him to be put 
to death, 210. character cf that 
. philcfopher, 211 
CATLLTLIXENES, Athenian orator, 
accuſes the Athenian generals 
falſely in the ſenate, IV. 128, 
he is puniſhed ſoon after, 130 
CatruRrNIius BES TIA. Set BEs- 
11A. | 
Carvinus (Domitins) eomman”s 
in Alia for Ceſar, X. 191 
Calumniators, or Falſe Accuſes, 
Puniſhment cf them in ker 
| | 3 
Caurvtrus, general in the ſervice 
of Antiochus, betrays A bæus, 
and delivers him vp to that 
prince, VIII. 24 
CAurzvszs, father of Cyrus, 
king of Perfia, II. 249 
CAMPBYSES, ſon of Cyrus. aſcencs 
the throne of Pezſfia, II. 355. 
he enters Egypt with an army, 
356. and makes himſelf maſter 
of it, ibid. his rage againſt the 
body of Amaſis, 358. his ex- 
pedidon 
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pedition againſt Ethiopia, ibid. CAA IDT Ns, of Ora, is baniſhed 


on his teturn he plunders the 
templ-s of the city of Thebes, 
360. he kills the god Apis, 361, 
he puts his brother Smerdis to 
death, 362. he kills Meroe, his 
ſiſter and wife, 363. be prepares 
to march againſt Smerdis the 
Magus, who had uſurped the 
throne, 367. he dies of a wound 
which he gives himſelf in the 
thigh, ibid. 
CamisARrEs, Catian, governor of 
Leuco-Syria, periſhes in the ex- 
pedition of Artaxerxes againſt 
the Caduſians, IV. 263 
Canaanites ; Otigin of that people, 
II. 231 

CanDAvLEs, king of Lydia, II. 


2 

Candia, iſland, See Crete, 1 
Canipivs, Anthony's lieutenant, 
X. 211 

Cannæ, city of Apulia, famous for 
Hannibal's victory over the Ro- 
mans II. 75 
Arnis, Phocaan, Sylla's friend, 
is ſent by that general to Delphi, 
to receive the treaſures of it, X. 
32. religious terror of Caphis, 


\ ibid, © 


Capbya; a city of Peloponneſas, 
nown by the defeat of Aratus, 

| VIII. 29 

Cappadocia, province of Aßa Mi- 
nor, I. 30. kings of Cappado- 
cia. 160. it is reduced into a 
Roman province, IX. 335 
Capua, city of I:aly, abandons the 
Romans, and ſubmits to Hanni- 
bal, II. 8a. it is befieged by the 
Romans, $6, the tragical end 
of its principal inhabitants, 388 
Caranus, firſt king of Maceds- 


nia, III. 15 
CAA; oppreſſions committed by 
him at Rome, X. 


94 

Cardia, cy of the . 

: ou 291 

Corio province of Afia Minor, K 
2 


| 4 Co 
Carmania, province of Perſia, VI. 
Carre, a city famous for the deteat 


CARTHAGE: 


V bo give them poſſeſſion of their 


Athens, VI. 18. he is perle- 
cuted by Alexander, and retires 
to Darius Codomanus, ibid, his 
fincerity occaſions his death, 


255 

of Crallus; VII. 46 
CArTHAGINI- 
ANSs, Foundation of Carthage, 
I. 298. its augmentation, 3c1» 
conqueſts of the Carthaginians in 
Attica, ibid, in Sardinia, 303. 
they poſſeſs themſelves of, the 
Balcatian iſles, ibid. in Spain, 
305. they land in Spain, 36. 
and in Sicily, 308. firſt treaty 
between Rome and Carthage, 
zog. the Cartnaginians make an 
alliance with Xerxes, ibid. they 
are defeated in Sicily by Gelon, 
11. they take feveial places in 
ic1ly under Hannibal, 313. and 
Imilcon, ibid. they make a 
treaty with Diouyfius, 316. 
war between the Carthagimans 
and Nionyſius, I. 38. they be- 
fiege Syracuſe, 319. they are 
deteated by Dionyſus, 320. the 
plague rages in Carthage, 123. 
ſecond treaty between the Ro- 
mant and Carthaginians, jhids 
the Carthaginiaus endeavour to 
ſeize Sicily after the re-eftabljſh- 
ment of Dionyſius the Y —_—_ 
324+ they are defeated by Ti- 
moleon, ibid. war of the Care 
thaginians with Agathogles,, at 
firſt in Sicily, I. 328. and after 
in Africa, 330, they ſuſtain a 
war in Sicily againſt Pyrthes, 
340. The Carthaginians. are 
called in tœaid the Mamertines, 


citadel, II. 3. they are driven 
out of it by the Romans, 4. 
they ſend a numerous army into 
Sicily, ibid, they loſe a battle, 
which is followed with the 

4 taking 


— — -—_— 


— — — — 
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taking of Agrigentum, their 


place, of arms, ibid. they are beat 


at ſea, firſt near the coaſt of 
Myle, 5. and after a Ecnome, 


7. they ſuſtain the war againſt 


Regulus in Africa, 8. puniſh- 
ment inflicted by them upon that 
general, 17, they loſe a battle 
at ſea, in fight of Sicily, 18. 
ardour of the Carthaginians, in 
defence of Lilybzum, their fleet 
is entirely defeated near the 
iſlands ZEgates, 23. they make 
a treaty of peace with the Ro- 


mans, which terminates this war, 


24. war of the Carthaginians 
with the mercenaries, 26 

The Carthaginians are oblig- 
ed to abandon Sardinia to the 
Romars, 37. they beſiege and 
take Saguntum, 45, war be- 
tween the two flates again, 46, 
The Carthaginiars paſs the 
Rhone, 49. then the Alps, 53, 
their entrance into Italy, 57, 
they gain ſeveral victories over 
the Romans, near the Ticinvs, 

$. Sc. near Trebia, 62, near 

hraſymene, 67. they loſe 


ſeveral battles. in Spain, 74. 


they gain a famous victory over 
the Romans at Cannæ, 75. bad 
ſucceſs of the Carthaginians, 
36. Sc. they are attacked in 
Africa by the Romans, 95. 
they recall Hannibal from Italy, 
ibid. they are entirely defeated 
at Zama, 100. they demand 
peace of the Romans, ibid. and 
obtain it, 101. differences be- 


| tween the Carthaginians and | 
Maſiniſſa, 123. third war of the 


Carthaginians and Romans, 130. 


Carthage ſends deputies to Rome 


to declare that it ſubmits to the 
diſcretion of the Romans, 134. 
the latter order the Carthagini- 


- ans to abandon their city, 136. 


the Carthaginians reſolve to de- 
fend — 139. the Ro- 
mans beſiege Carthage, 140. it 


is taken and demoliſhed by Scipio, 
150. it is rebuilt by Cæſar, 155, 
the Saracens deſtroy it entirely, 
ibid, 

Carthage formed upon the 
model of Tyre, 1. 269. religion 
of the Carthaginians, 271, their 
barbarous worſhip of Saturn, 
273. government of the Car- 
thaginians, 277. ſuffetes, 278, 
ſenate, 279. people, 280. tri- 
bunal of the hundred, ibid. de- 
fects in the government of Car- 
thage, 282. the courts of juſtice 
and the finances reformed by 
Hannibal, 284, wiſe cuſtom 
of the Carthaginians in ſending 
colonies into different countries, 
285, commerce of Carthage, 
the principal ſource of its riches 
and power, ibid. diſcovery of 
the gold and filver mines in 
Spain by the Carthaginians, ſe- 
cond ſource of the riches and 
power of Carthage, 286, mili- 
tary power of Caithage, 288. 
arts and ſciences in little eſteem 
there, 291. characters, manners, 


and qualities of the Carthagini- 
ans, ; 


295 
Carthagena, city of Spain, II. 40. 
CaxTHALoO, commander of the 


auxiliary. troops of the Cartha- 
ginians, declared guilty of trea- 
ſon, and why, 


cians and Pzonians, in the army 
of Alexander, VI. 25, 


Cas8ANDER, ſon of Antipater, 


VI. 285. provinces which fell to 


bim after Alexander's death, 


VII. 6. hẽ puts Demades and his 
ſon to death, 42, he is aſſo 
ciated with Polyſperchon in the 


' regency of the kingdom of M- 


cedonia, 43. he takes Athens, 


54. and effabliſhes Demetrius 


balereus in tke government of 
it, ibid. he pus Olympias to 
death, 66. he confines Roxana, 
the wife of Alexander, with 
| Alexander 


. I 350; 
CAssAN DEA, general of the Thra- 


cipio, 
4 155. 
rely, 
ibid, 
1 the 
ligion 
p their 
aturn, 
Car- 
278. 
# tri - 
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dias to 
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I. K. 


Aletander her ſon, in the caſtle 


of Amphipolis, 67. he te inſtates 
the city of Thebes, 68. he en- 
ters into the league, formed 
againſt Antigonus, 84. he con- 
cludes a treaty with him, and 
breaks it immediately, 88. be 
puts to death the young king, 
Alexander, with his mother 
Roxana, 98. he beſieges Athens 
of which Demetrius Poliorcetes 
had made himſelf maſter, 141. 
the latter obliges him to raiſe 
the fiege and defeats him near 
Thermopylaz, ibid. Callander 
concludes a league, againſt Anti- 
gonus, and Demetrius, 143. af- 
ter the battle of Ipſus, he divides 
the empire of Alexander with 
three other princes, 147. death 
of Caſſander, I53 
CaSSANDER, Macedonian, by 
Philip's order maſſacres the in- 


habitants of Maronza, VIII. 


315- that prince cauſes him to be 
put to death, 316 
Cass1us (Lucius.) Roman general, 
is defeated by Mithridates X. 78 


Cas81vs, queſtor of Crafſus's ar- 


my in the war with the Parthi- 
ans, IX. 295, he puts bimſelf 
at the head of the remains of 
that army, and prevents the Pat- 
thians from ſeiſing Syria, 316. 
he forma a conſpiracy againft 
Cæſar, X. 191. he is entirely de- 
feated by Antony, ibid. 
Cat, veneration of the Egyptians 
for that animal, II. 356; 
Cataract of the Nile, , I. 180 
Caro (M. Portius .) ſurnamed the 
Cenſor, ſerves as lieutenant- 


. general under the conſul Aci- 


Hus, VIII, 238, his valour at the 
paſa.of Thermopylæ, ibid. he 
ſpeaks in favour of the Rhodi- 
ans in the ſenate, IX. 103. he 
obtains the return of the exiles 
for the Achæans, 113. bis con- 
duct in reſpect to Carneades, 
and the other Athenian ambaſ- 


ſadors, 12 1. he is appdnted by 
the commonwealth to depoſe, 
Ptolemy king of Cyprus, an1 
to confiſcate his treaſures, 2583 
CAro, fon of the fo:mer, acts 
prodigies of valour at the battle 
of Pydna, IX 77 
C. Caro, tribune of the people, 
oppoſes the re eſtabl ſn ment of 
Ptolemy, X. 163 
Caytheans, people of India, ſub- 
jeRed by Alexander, 
CxzALinus diſcovers the conſpi- 
racy of Dymnus againſt Alex- 
ander W 
Cxcroys, founder of Athens, III. 
12, he inſtitutes the Areopagus, 
ibid, 

Celenæ, city of Phrygia, famous 


VI. 274 : 


VI. 171. 


for the river of Marſyas, VI. 38 


CznDEB&vus, general of Antio- 
chus Sidetes, is defeated in Je- 


Censonrinus (L Morcus,) conſul, 


ruſalem by Judas and John - 
J x 202 


marches againſt Carthage, II. 133 


he notifies the ſenate s orders to 
that city, 136. he forms the ſiege 
of Carthage, 
Ceraſus, a city of Cappadocia, 


140 


famous fot its cherries, IV. 200 


Ceres, goddeſs: Feaſts inſtituted 
in honour of her at Athens, I. 


* 


CxxtTHRIVS, one of the —— 


rals of the Gauls, who made an 


- Irroption into Greece, VII 200 


Ceryces, prieſts at Athens, I. 40 


Cxgars See CR SAR. 

Ceftur, offenſi ve Arms of the Ath- 

letæ 

CxTTHIM » ſon of Javin, and fa- 
ther of the Macedonians, III. 7 


I, 71 2 


#8 


CruaBrtAs,: Athenian, + withour + 
order of the commonwealth ac- - 


cepts the command of the aux- 
iliary troops of Greece in the 
pay of Achoris, V. 186. he iy 
recalled by the Athenians, ibid. 


he ſerves Tachos again without 


the conſent of his republick, 
Qs 191. the 


* 


* 
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191, the Athen'ans employ him 


in the war againſt their allies, 


204+ he dies at the fiege of 
Chio, 207, praiſe of Chabrias, 
205 

Cn@zxRxEPHON, diſciple of Socrates, 
IV. 286 

Cbærenca, city of Baotia, famous, 
tor Phi.ip's victory over the A- 
thenians and Thebans; and for 
that of Sylla over the generals 
of Mithridates, V. 319 
Cbalcivicot, a temple of Minerva, 
at Sparta, VII. 320 
Cbolcii, city of AEtolia, III. 5 
Chaldeans, addicted to the ſtudy 
of judicial aſtiology, II. 421. 
the ſet of Sabæans, formed of 


them, 428 
Cuan, ſon of Noah, worſhipped 


in Africa, under the name of 
Jupiter Ammon, 1. 251 
Crarts, one of the generals of 
the Athenians in the war with 
the allies, V. 207. bis little ca- 
pacity, 208. he writes to Athens 
again his two colleagues ibid. 
he ſuffers himſelf to be cor- 
yupted by Art»baſus, 204, he is 
recalled to Athens, 204 be is 
ſent to the aid of the Cherſone- 
ſus, 302. the cities refuſe to open 
their gates to him, 304. be is 
defeated at Chræonea by Philip, 
20 


' 3 
Cuanzs of Lindus, makes the 


Coloſſus of Rhodes, VIL 135 
Cuarltavs made king of Sparta 
by Lycurgus, III. 22 


Charicts armed with ſcythes much 


uſed by the ancients in battles, _ 


II. 399 


Cunz, Athenian general, 


ſupporis Ioarus in bis revolt 
againft the Perfians, 


fable, I. 212 
Cnaxon, Theban, receives Pelo- 
pidas and the confpirators into 
his houſe, V. 124. he is elected 
OA | 
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Ctaron 2 His boat; vrigia of that” 


CHanoNDAS is choſen legiſlator 
at Thurium, III. 363. he kill 
himſelf upon having broken one 
of his own laws, 365 

Chaſe, or Hunting; exerciſes much 
uſed amongſt the cients, IV. 

380 


CurTI box ip, daughter of Leo. 


tychidas, and wife of Cleony. 
mus, VII. 240. her paſſion for 
Acrotates, ibid. 
Cnrox1DaA, wife of Cleombrotus, 
VII. 324. her tengerneſs for her 
huſband, 325 
Cuxoys and Cxenna @NuUS, kings 
of Egypt, and brothers, equally 
inhuman and impious, I. 244 
Cn1Lo one of the feven ſages of 


Greece, III. 83 


Cniro, Lacedemonian, attempts 
to aſcend the throne of Sparta, 
but ineffectually, VIII. 42 

Cuistsor uus, Lacedemonian is 
choſen general by the troops 
that made the retreat of the 
Ten Thouſand, IV. 202 

CutxRTAR, deputy from the /E: 0- 
lians to Sparta to perſuade that 
ciry to enter into the treaty con- 
cluded with the Romans, VIII. 


Cheaſpes, river of Babylonia, fa- 
mous for the goodneſs of its 


waters, VI. 139 
Ct ria, meaſures of corn amongit 
the antrents, NL. 408 


Chorus incorporated with tragedy, 


| 97 
Chri/ians: The refuſal} of the 


Jews to work in rebuilding the 
temple of Belus, a leſſon of la- 
fiuion for many Chriſtians, 

* VL 282 

CnYISAN Ts, commander in the 
army of Cyrus at the batte of 

Thymbrya, It 260, 

CuyYNALAPANYS. Se SAk Acts: 

Cern (M. Tullins) his military 

7 in Syria, IK. 316. he 
refuſes a triumph, and why, 

317, by his credit he cauſes 
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INDEX. 


Pompey to be appointed gene- 
ral aba al Mithridates, X. 140, 
his counſel to Lentulus, upon re- 
inſtating Ptolemy Avletes, 174. 
he diſcovers the tomb of Ar- 
chimedes, 56. parallel between 
Cicero and Demoſthenes, VII. 
22 

Cilicia, province of Afia _— 
A 

Crtrtzs, Ptolemy's lieutena = 
loſes a battle againſt Demetrius 
who takes bim priſoner, VII. 91 
Cimmerians, people of Scythia, 
They are driven out of their 


country, and go to Aba, II. 237. 


Halyattes king of Lydia obliges 
them to quit it, ibid. 
C1Mon, ſon of Miltiades, when 
very young, fignalizes himſelf 
by his piety to his father, III. 
162. he encourages the Athe- 
nians by his example to aban- 
don their city, and to embark, 
209. he diſtinguiſhes himſelf at 
the battle of Salamin, 212. he 
commands the fleet ſent by the 
Greeks to deliver their al'ies 


from the Petfian yoke, in con» - 


junction with Ariftides, 252. 


the Athenians place Cimon at 


the head of their armies after 


Themiſtocles retires, 279. be 


makes ſeveral conqueſts in 
Thrace, and fettles a colony 
there, 28.:, he makes himfclf 


maſter of the iſle of Scyros, where 


he finds the bones of Theſeus, 


which he brings to Athens, 281. 


his conduct in the diviſion of 
the booty with the allies, 232. 
Cimon gains two victories over 
the Perſtans, near the river Eu- 
rymedon, in one day; 284. wor- 
thy uſe which he makes of the 
riches taken from the: enemy, 


_ he makes new conqueſts | 
in Th 


race, 236, he marches to 
the ad of the Lacedemonians, 
attacked by the Helots, 308. he 
is baniſhed by the Athenians, 


 Clazomene, city of Tonia, III. 78 * 


zog. he quits his retreat, and 
repairs to his tribe to fight the 
Lacedemonians, ibid, he is te- 
called from baniſhment, $10. he 
re-eſtabliſhes peace between A- 
thens and Sparta, ibid. he gains 
many victories, which oblige 
the Perſians to conclude a treaty 
highly glorious for the Greeks, 
31 I. he dies during the conclu- 
ion of the treaty, 312. charac- 
ter and praiſe of Cimon, 279. 
uſe which he made of riches, 
| 282 
Cixzas, Theſlalian, famous ora- 
tor, courtier of Pyrrhus, VII. 
212. his converſation with that 
prince, ibid. 214, Pyrrhus ſends 
him ambaſſador to Rome, 220. 
his conduct during his Ray there, 
221, idea which he gives Pyr- 
thus of the Roman ſenate, ibid. 
Cinxa, his oppreſſi us and cruel- 
ties at Rome, 594 
Cios, city of Bythinia. Philip's 
cruel treatment of the inhabi- 
tants of that city, VIII. 130 
Claros, city of Ionia, fam us tor 
the oracl-s of Apollo, I: 49 
CLAuDEus ( Appius) See Arrius. 
CLAUDIvS (Ceato) Roman'officer, 
is ſent by Sulpitius to the aid of 
Athens, VIII. 139. he ravages 
the city of Chalcis, . 
CrtAaupivs (C) ſent by the Ro- 
mans into Achaia: his conduct 
in reſpect to that people, IX. 
I 


CLiEADES, Theban,; endeavours to 
excuſe the rebellion of his coun- 
try to Alexander; VI. 16 

CLEANDER, Alexander's lie ute- 
nant in Media, aſſ.ſñinates Par- 
menio by his order, VI, 179 

CLEARCHvus, Lacedæmonian cap- 
tain takes refuge with Cyrus 
the Younger, IV. 166. he is - 
placed at the head of tre Greek - 
troops in that prince's expedi- 
tion againſt his brother Artax- 

Q 6 eres 


1K 5 1 1 


erxes, 168. he is victorious on 
his ſide at the battle of Cunaxa, 
175. he commands the Greek 
troops in their retreat after the 
battle, 184. he is ſeiſed by trea- 
chery, and ſent to Artaxerxes, 
who cauſes him to be put to 
deatb, 189. praiſe of Clearchus, 
| ® 190 
Crromrs and BI ron, brothers, 
models of fraternal affection II. 


240 
Crronurvus, one of the ſeven 
ſages of Greece, III. 85 


CxxocxiTvs of Corinth appeaſes 
the. diſpute between the Athe- 
nians ard Lacedemonians after 
the battle of Platææ, III. 234. 

CrromBROTUS, king of Sparta, 
marches againſt the Thebans, 
V, 140, he is killed at the bat- 
tle of LeuQra, 14 

CrromnrOTYES, fon-in law of Le- 
onidas, cauſes himſelf to be 
elected king of Sparta to the pre- 
zudice of his father-in-law, VII. 
.320, 321. he is dethroned ſoon 
»fter by Leonidas, 324. and ba- 
niſhed from Sparta, 32 5 

CTZOMENESs, governor of Egypt 
for Alexander, VI. 278 

CILrouENESs, king of Sparta, re- 
fuſcs to join the lonians in their 
revolt againſt the Perſians, III. 
137. he marches againſt the 
people of /Egina, 151, he ef- 
fects the expulſion of his col- 
Jeague Demaratus frem the 
throne, ibid. he reduces the peo- 
ple of Æzina and dies ſoon ater, 

* ibid, 

CrromENFs, fon of Leonidas, 
marries Apiatis, VII. 330. he 
aſcends the throne of Sparta, 
332. he enters into a war with 

the Acheans, 333- he gains 
many advantzges over them, 
ibid. Cc. he reforms the go- 
vernment of Sparta, and re- 
et: bliſhes the ancient diſcipline, 
3:4 he gains new advantages 


ove: thecAchzans, 336, Cc. be 


ſends his mother and children ag 
hoſtages into Egypt, 346. he 
takes Megalopolis by ſurpriſe, 
347. he is defeated at Selaſia by 
Antigonus king of Macedonia, 
357, &c. he retires into Egypt, 
3<9. Ptolemy's reception of him, 
362. he cannnot obtain permiſ- 
fion to return into his country, 
VIII. 33. unfortunate death of 
Cleomenes, 35. his character, 
Cr xox, Athenian, his . 
III. 374. by his credit with the 
people, he prevents the conclu- 
ſion of a peace between Spaita 
and Athens, 409. he reduces 
the Lacedemonians, ſhut up in 
the iſland of SphaQt: ria, 412. be 
marches againſt Brafidas, and 
adrances to the walls of Am- 
phipolis, IV. 9. ſurpriſed by 
Braſidas, he flies and is killed by 

a ſoldier, 14 
Crzonnis commands the troops 
of the Meſſenians in the firſt 
war wijh Sparta, I, 140. af- 
ter the battle of Ithoma, he diſ- 
putes the prize of valour with 
Ariſtomenes, 142. he after- 
wards diſputes the crown with 
bim on the death of king Eu- 
phaes, 144 
CLroxvMus, Spartan, being dif- 
appointed of the throne, retires 
to Pyrrhus, and engages him to 
match againſt Sparta, VII. 240. 
hiſtory of this Cleonymus, ibid. 
CTLZOorATRA, niece of Attalus, 
marries Philip king of Maceco- 
nia, V. 328. 
CrzoPATRA, Philip's daughter, 
is married to Alexander king 
of Epirus, V. 330. Antigonus, 
cauſes her to be put to death, 

| VII. 100 
CrxzorATr A, daughter of Antio- 
chus the Great, is promiſed and 
then given in marriage to Pto- 
lemy Epiphanes, VIII, 155 
»fter her huſband's death ſhe it 
declared regent of the kingdom, 
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and her ſon's guardian, 336. 
death of that princeſs, 378. 
CiroPATRA, daughter of Pto- 
lemy Epiphanes, makes an ac- 
commodation between her bro- 
thers Philometor and Evergetes, 
VIII. 378. after the death of 
Philometor her huſband, ſhe mar- 
ries Phyſcon, IX. 190. that 
prince puts her away to marry 
one of her daughteis, 218. the 
Alexandrians place her upon the 
throne in Phyſcon's ſtead, 219. 
- ſhe is obliged to take refuge in 
Syria, 220 
CitoPATRAYy daughter of Ptole- 
my Philometor, is -married to 


Alexander Bala, IX, 186. her 


father takes her from Alexan- 
der, and marries her to Deme- 
trivs, 188 whilſt her huſband 
is kept priſoner by the Parthi- 
ans ſhe marries Antiochus Si- 
detes, 202. after the death of 
Sidetes, ſhe returns to Deme- 
trius, 221. ſhe cauſes the gates 
of Pto'emais to be ſhut againſt 
him, ibid. ſhe kills Seleucus her 


eldeſt ſon, 223. ſhe dies of 


poiſon which ſhe would have 
given her ſecond ſoa Grypus, 

| 225 
CrEOPATRA, Philometor's daugh- 
ter, marries Phyſcon, IX. 190. 
after her huſband's death, ſhe 
reigns in Egypt with her ſon 


Lathyrus, whom ſhe firſt obliges 


to repudiate his eldeſt fiſter Cle- 
opatra, and to marry his young- 
eſt filler Selena, 226. the gives 
her ſon Alexander the kingdom 
of Cyprus, 229. ſhe takes his 
wife Selena from Lathyrus, 
drives him out of Egypt, and 


ſets his younger brother Alex- 


ander upon the throne, 234- ſhe 
aids this prince againſt his bro- 
ther, 235. ſhe marries Selena to 


Antiochus Grypus, 238. Alex- 


ander cauſes her to be put to 


death, 241 


CL LOPATRA, Phyſcon's daughter, 


CIO ATA, daughter of Lathy- 


CLEroPATRA, daughter of Ptole- 


and wife of Lathyrus, is repudi- 
a'ed by her huſband, IX. 227. 
ſhe gives herſelf to Antiochus 
the Cyzicenian, ibid, Tryphana 
her ſiſter cauſes her to be mur- 
dered, 228 


rus, See BErRENICE, 


my Auletes, aſcends the throne 
of Egypt in conjunction with 
her eldeſt brother, X. 175, ſhe 
is dethroned by the young king's 
guardians, 176, the raiſes troops 
to re- inſtate herſelf, ibid. ſhe 
repairs to Cæſar, and with what 
view, 281. Cæſar eſtabliſhes 
her queen of Egypt, jointly 
with her brother, 189. ſhe puts 
her brother to death, and reigna 
alone in Egypt, 191, after 
Czſar's death ſhe declares. for 
the Triumvirs, ibid. ſhe goes to 
Antony at Tarſus, 192. ſhe car- 
ries him to Alexandria, 196. her 
jealouſy of Octavia, 198, coro- 
nation of Cleopatra and her 
children 202. ſhe accompanies 
Antony in his expeditions, 203. 
the Romans declare war againft 
her, 207. ſhe flies at the battle 
of Actium, 210, and returns to 
Alexandria, 211. ſhe endeavours 
to gain Auguſtus, and deſigns to 
ſacrifice Antony to him, 212. 
ſhe retires into the tombs of the 
kings of Egypt, to avoid Antho- 
ny's fury, 216. that Roman 
expires in her arms, 217. ſhe 
obtains permifſion from Cæſar to 
bury Antony, 219. ſhe has a 
converſation with Ceſar, 220. 
to avoid ſerving as an ornament 
m Cæſar's triumph ſhe dies by 
the bite of an aſpick, 222, cha- 
rater of Cleopatra, 194, 214. 
her arts to keep Antony in her 
chains, 200, the taſte the re- 
tained for polite learning and 
the ſciences in the midſt of her 
exceſſes, . | 198 

| Crrorzt, 


h | F ND. X. 


| Oi rox, mother of Aſſacanrs, 
king of the Mazage, reigns at- 

ter the death of her ſon, VI. 
1 219 ſhe ſurrenders to Alexander, 


| who re- inſtates her in her domi- 
| nions, 220 
it Ci xornon, Athenian orator, ani- 
N mates the Athenians-againſ the 
4 Lacedzmonians, IV. 109, his 


character, ibid. 
Cranmnas, citizen of Sicyon, is put 
to death by Abantidas, VII. 292 
Crinnas, Greek of the iſland of 
Cos,, commands the Egyptians 
in their revolt againſt Ochus, 
and is killed in a battle, V. 225 
Cx1sTHENES; tyrant of Sicyqn : 


ſon-in-law, III. 61 
; Oris T AEN, of the family of the 

Almaeonidz, forms a faction at 
t Athens, III. 70. be is-obliged 
to quit that place, but returns 


1 ſoon after, ibid. 
' Critomacauus; Carthaginian 
philoſopher, . I. 292 


tains, ſaves the lifeof that prince 


him the ſame day at a feaft, 
I99, Se. 


pater's fleet, gains two victories 


Antigonus takes the govern- 
ment of Lydia from him, 45 
Cropiuvs, Roman, is taken by 
jrates, againſt whom he had 
— IX: 257. he requeſis 
Ptolemy king of Cyprus to ſ-nd 
him money for paying his ran- 
ſom, ibid. in reſentment to Pto- 
lemy, he obtains an order from 
the Roman people for, oiſpoſ- 
ſeſſing him of his l 
25 


CLrop1us ( 


cullus to T:grancs, to demand 


His method in the choice of a: 


Or 1T vs. one of Alexander's cap- - 
at the battle of the Granicvs, 
VI. 30. Alexander gives him 
the government of the proyinces - 
of Artabaſus,. 198. and kills 

Cirrus, commander of Anti- 


over the Athenians, VII. 15. 


ius) is ſent by Lu- 


Mithridates, X. 114. 129, his 
diſcourſe occaſions the army to 
revolt againſt Lucullus, 135. 
character of Clodius, ibid, 
Cronpievs, general ofthe Gauls, 
called in by Perſeus to his aid, 
IX. Co 
Cnidor, a maritime city of Aſia 
Minor, famous for Conon's vic. 
tory over the Lacedzmoniang, 
IV. 243 
Coda us, th: laſt king of 1 
| WH, 1 
Cœloſyria, province of Aſia Minor: 
I. 30 
Cox uus, one of Alexander's Ag 
tains, ſpeaks to him in behalf of 
his ſoldiers, VI. 243. bis death, 
244. his praiſe, 245. 
Colcbis, province of Afia, I. 27 
Colonie a, advantages derived from 
them by the ancients, I. 284 
Coloſſus of Rhodes, Deſcription of 
it, VII. x35. fate of that famous 
ſt atue, VII. 363 
Combat: celebrated by the ancients 
See Battles, . 


Combats, publick ones of Greece, 


I. 60. Sc. why encouraged, 
64. rewards granted to the 


victors, 88. difference of the 


Greeks and Romans in their 
taſte for theſe combats, 87. 
diſputes for the prizes of poetry 

; 2 


Comedian, The profeſſion of 1 
comedian not diſhonourable 2. 
mongſt the Greeks, I. 65. &c, 

Comedy : its beginnings and origin, 
I. 107, comedy divided into 
three claſſes; the ancient, the 

middle, and the new, ibid, 

Conon, Athenian general is ſhut 
up by Cyllicratidas in the port of 
Mitylene, IV, 126: he is deli- 
vered oon after, ibid. he retires 
into Cyprus, after the defeat of 
the Athenians at ZEgoſpotamos, 
214. he goes to Artaxerxes, who 
makes him admiral of his flect, 
244+ he defeats the Lacedæmo- 
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mans nest Cnido“, 243. he re- 
builds the walls, of Athens, 25a, 
he is ſent by the Athenians to 
Te rebaſus, who impriſons him, 
25 r death of: Conon, ibid. ime 
munities granted by the Athe- 
nians to himſelf and his children, 
"4x F000 

Conon, of Samos; mathematician, 
1 VII. 278 

Conpuerorti: In what manner the 
conquerors ſo much: boafted in 
hiſtory are to be conſidered, I 

; LON $6 Tc. 

or Roman : Solemnity of their. 
tting out upon expeditions, 
IX. 22: 

Corcyra, iſland in the Tonian ſea, 
with a city of the ſame name, 
IH 4. its inhabitants promiſe 


aid to the Greeks againſt the 


Perſians, 195. difpute between 
Corcyra and Corinth,  ' 430 
Corinth, city of Greece; its dif- 
ferent forms of government, II. 
15. and Coreyra which occafions 


the Peloponnefian war, III. 329. 


Corinth ſends aid to the Syra- 
cuſans befieged by the Arthe- 
nians, IV. 152. enters into a 
league againſt Sparta, 237. is 
deſiezed by Agefilaus, 249. 
ſends Timoleon to the aid of 
Syracuſe againſt Dionyfius the 
Younger, V. 98. is obliged 
by the peace of Antalcides, to 
withdraw her gatriſon from Ar- 
gov, 175. gives Alexander the 
freedom of the city, VI. 274. 
enters into the Achæan league, 
VII. 307. inſults the deputics 
ſent by Metellus to appeaſe the 
troubles, IX. 135. the Romans 
deſiroy Corinth A 140 
Cor ipbæus, perſon employed in 
theatrical reprefentariohs, I. 100 
Conn EI ia, Roman lady, mother 
of the Gracchi, rejects Phyſcon's 
propoſal to marry her, IX. 174 
Conxertia, Pompey's wife, fees 


ker hutband aſſaſſinated before - 


her eyes, X. 178 
Corona, city of Bœotia, famous 

for the victory of Ageſilaus over 

the Thebans IV. 245: 
Corvus (or Crane) machine of war, 


II. 6 
Cos, iſland of Greece, Hippo- 
crates's country, III. 379+ 


Cos1s, brother of Orodes, com- 
rhands the army again the Al- 
banians, X. 1512 Pompey 

kills him in a battle, ibi. 
Coſmi, magi ſtrates of Crete, IV. 


3497 
C aum, very warlike nation of 
Media, ſubjected by Alexander, 


VI. 272. 
Cotbon, name of the port of Car- 
thage, II. 148 


Cor A; Roman conſul, is defeat- 
ed by Mithridates, X. 106. his 
cruelties at Heraclea, 120 


Corrs, ting of the Odryſæ in 


Thrace, declares for Perſeus a- 
gainſt the Roman;, IX. 15. 
Courier. Invention of Couriers,. 


II. 332 

Courſe, or Racing : Exerciſe of it 
by the Greeks, I. 74. of the 
foot-race, 76. of the horſe - race, 
77. of the chariot race, 78 

CaAx Aus, king of Athens, III. 
N 12 
Ca Asgus, conſul marches againſt 
the Parthians, IX. 288. he plun- 
ders the temple of Jeruſalemp 
239, 290. he continues his march 
againſt the Parthians, 291. he is 
entirely defeated near Carte, 
299+ the Parthians, under pre- 
tence of an interview, ſeiſe and 
kill bim, | 315 
CaAts os, ſon of the former, ac- 
companies hiv father in his en- 
22 againſt the Parthians, 
X. 290. he periſhes in the bat- 
tle of arr®, ; A f | 

CrxATERUS, one of the princip 
officers of Alexander, draws on 
the ruin of Philotas, by his 4if- 
courſe, VI, 174. he ſpeaks. to 
Alexander 


Alexander in the SIR of the 


army, and upon what occaſion, 
248. that prince gives him 
the government of Macedonia, 
which Anti pater had before, 271. 
provinces which fell to him af- 
ter Alexander's death, VII. 5. 
he marries Phila, Antipater's 


daughter, 25. he is defeated 


by Eumenes, and killed in the 
battle, 41 35 
CaAasTESICLEA, mother of Cleo- 
menes king of Sparta, is ſent 
by her ſon as an hoſtage into 


Egypt, VII. 345. generous ſen- 


timents of that princeſs, ibid. 
CAT Zs1TOL Is, wife of Alexan- 
der, the ſon of Poly ſperchon, 
corredts the inſolence of the 
Sicyonians, who had killed her 
huſband, and governs that city, 
with wiſdom, VII. 69 
CrxESPHONTES, one of the chiefs 
of the Heraclidz, re-enters Pe- 
. Joponneſus, where Meſſenia falls 
to him by lot, . III. 7 
Co ete, iſland near Greece, deſcrip- 
tion of it, III. 5. laws of Greece 
inſtituted by Minos, IV. 345. 
Sc. the Cretans refuſe to join 
the Greeks attacked by Xerxes, 
III. 194+ they paſſed for the 
greateſt liars of antiquity, IV, 


| 353 

Cx1syinvus () ſucceeds Appius, 
who commanded with Marcel- 
lus at the fiege of Syracuſe, 
X. 46 


4 

Cr1iT1As, one of the thirty ty- 
rants at Athens, cauſes Thera- 
menes, one of his colleagues, 
to be put to death, IV, 153. 
he prohibits the inftruQtion 
of the youth by Socrates, 155. 
he is killed fighting againſt Thra- 
ſybulus, 6 


| 1 
Caro, intimate friend of 6 
tes, cannot perſyade him to eſ- 
cape out of priſon, IV. 314 
Cairor Ave, Penipatctick philo- 


* 


wo 


L N D E X. 


ſopher, his embaſſy to Rome, 


, X, IZI 
CriToLAvs, one of the chiefs of 


the Achæans, animates them 
againſt the Romans, IX, 13 
Sc. he is killed in a batlle, 


40 I 
Crocolile, amphibious animal 4 
dored in Egypt, I. 207 
Croxsvs, king of Lydia, II. 238, 
his conqueſts, ibid. his means to 
try the veracity of the oracles, 
245. deceived by the anſwer of 
the oracle of De!phi, he under- 
takes a, war with the Perſians, 
246; be loſes a battle againſt 
un 273. he is defeated near 
Thymbraza, 296. Cyrus be- 
ſieges him in Sardis, 299. and 
takes him priſoner, 300. 1n what 
manner he eſcaped the puniſh- 
ment to which he had been con- 
demned, 302. character of Crœ- 
ſus,; 243« his aiches, 238. his 


oteftion of the learned, ibid. 


| his reception of Solon, ibid. bis 
converſation with that philoſo- 


pher, 439. on. what occaſion he 


dedicated a l atue of gold, in the 


temple of Delphi to the woman - 
who baked. his bread, I. 59 


CrRoMWELL, His death com- 
| pared with that of Dionyſus the 
n V. 52 
Croton, city of Greece built by 
Myſcellus, III. 360 
Crowns granted to the viftoriou: 
_ combatants, in the games of 
_ Greece, , I, 63 
CTzx$1As, of Cnidcs, pracliſes 
Fhyſick in Perſia with great re- 
putation, IV. 215 his works 
2 bim in the number of the 


itorians, e. 


Cunaxa, city famous for the bat- 
tle between Artaxerxes and bis 
brother Cyrus, IV. 172 


CYANXARES I. reigns in Media, 
II. 229. he forms the fiege of 
Nineveh, ibid, an irroption of 

2558 "5 $0 
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the Scythians, into Media, o- 
bliges him to raiſe the ſiege, 
230, he beſieges Nineveh again 
and takes it, 231. his death 232. 
CyAxAREs II. called in Setipture 
Darius the Mede, aſcends the 
throne of Medis, II. 234. be 
ſends to demand aid cf 
againſt the Aſſyrians, 255. ex- 
pedition of Cyaxares and Cyrus 
againſt the Babylonians, 270. 
Cyaxares gives his daughter to 
Cyrus in marriage, 282. he 
goes to Babylon with that prince, 


and forms in concert with him 


the plan of the whole monarchy, 
331+ death of Cyaxares, 335 
Cycrianus, preſident of the 
aſſembly of the Achæans held at 
Argos, eludes Philip's propofal, 
VIII. 163 

CrLon, known by taking the ci- 
tadel at Athens, III. 335 
CynE&G1IRvus, Athenian, His te- 
nacĩous fierceneſs againſt the Per- 
fians in a ſea-fight with them, 


HI, x 57 

Cyx1sca, fifter of Ageſilaus, diſ- 
putes the prize inthe Olympick 
games and is proclaimed vic- 
torious, I, 83 
Cn:ſcepbale, an hill in Theſſaly, 
ſamous for the victory of the 
Romans over Philip, VIII. x52 
Crus, iſland in the Mediterra- 
nean, delivered from the Perſian 
yoke by the Greeks, III. 252. 
revolt of that iſſand againſt O- 
thus, V. 220, it ſubmits, 223. 
horrible and bloody tragedy 
that paſſes there at the death of 
Nicocles, VII. 88, 89 
Cystus, Corinthian, uſurps ſu- 
preme authority at Corinth, and 
tranſmits it to his ſon, III. 15 
Cyrene, city upon the coaſt of the- 
Mediterranean: In what man- 
ner the diſpute between this city 
and Carthage, concerning their 
Lmits is terminated, I. 303 


erſia, 


Cyropolis, city of Sogdiana, de- 
ſtroyed by Alexander, VI. 18 5. 
Cyrvs, fon of Cambyſes king of 
Perſia: Birth of that prince, 
II. 249. his education, ibid. 
he goes to the court of his grand- 
father Aſtyages, 25 r. his return 
into Perfia, 255. he matches 
to the aid of big uncle Cyarxares 
againſt the Babylonians, 257. 
he reduces the king of Armenia, 
269. he gains a firſt advantage 
over Crœſus, and the Babyloni- 
ans, 273. his conduct to Pan- 
thæa, 275. he challenges the 
king of the Aſſyrians to a fingle 
combat, 280, he returns to Cy- 
axares, 281, that prince gives 
him his daughter in marriage, 
282 

Cyrus marches to meet the 
Babylonians, 287, he gains a 
famous victory over them and 
Craoaſus at the battle of Thym- 
bizea, 296, be makes himſe f 
maſter of Sardis, and takes Cræ- 
fus, priſoner, 300. he advances 
to Babylon, 304. and takes i“, 
305. conduct of Cyrus after the 
taking of Babylon, 4322. he 
ſhows bimſelf with great pom g 
to the newly conquered people, 
328. he goes to Perfia, 331. 
at his return he earries Cyaxares 
to Babylon, and forms the plan 
of the whole monarchy, in eon- 
cert with him, 432. after the 
death of Cyaxares he reigns over 
the Medes and Perſians, 334. he 
paſſes a famous edit in favour 
of the Jews, 335. laſt years of 
Cyrus, 342. his death, and diſ- 
courſe with his children before 
his death, 343. praiſe and cha- 
rater of Cyrus, 345, Cc. his 
continual attention to render the 
Divinity the worſhip he thought 
due to him, 349. difference af 
Herodotus and. Xenophon in 
reſpe& to Cyrus the Great, 352 
Crus, 
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Cynvs, the younger fon of Da- 
tius, is made governour in chief 
of all the provinces of Afia Mi- 
nor, by bis father, IV. 7. his 
father recalls bim, 131. aſter 
the deat, of Darius he forms 
the de fign of aflaflinating his 
brother, 145+ he 18 ſent back 
into Aſia Minor, 146. he ſe- 
cretly raiſes troops againſt big 
brother 165 he ſets out from 
Sarcis, 169. tbe battle of Cu- 
Raxa, 29A. be is killed in it, 196. 
P'Aile of Cyrus, 180 

Gilera, iſland of Greece, facing 
Lacouia, IV. 8 


D. 


EM, or familiar ſpirit of 
Socrates, IV. 283 
Damirpus, Syracuſ. a, ſent by E- 
picy des, io negociate with Pnilip 
king of Mace. onia, X. 47 
Dam 18 diſp..tes with Atiſtomenes 
the ſucceflion to the kingdom 
of Mebenia aſter the death of 
Euphaes, 1. 144 
Damocrtzs learns by his own 
expetien ce that the life of Dio- 
nyhes the tyrant was not ſo 
happy a8 it ſc emed, V. 50 
DamocriTus drputrd to Nabis 
by the /ZEtolians, VIII. 211. his 
inſolent anſwer to Quintius, 224. 
he is made priſoner of war at 
the ficge of Heraclea, 24% 
DzxmocaiTus, chief magiſtrate 
of the Achzans, cauſes war to 
be declared againſt the Lacei#- 
Monilans, 


to which their friendſhip was 


put, 49 


Dax Aus forms a deſign to mur- 
der Seſoſtrie his brother, I. 241. 
be retires: into Peloppnneſus, 
where he ſeiſes the kingdom. of 
Argos, ibid. 

Dancing cultivated by the Greeks, 

IV, 376 


VIII. 133 
Damon, friend of Pythias. Irial 


DAX1Ez, prophet, is carried into 
captivity to Babylon, II. 271. he 
explains Nebucadonoſor's fir 
dream, 222. and the ſecond, 
216. he is raiſed to the principal 
offices of the ſtate, 213. diſcovery 
the fraud of the prieſſs of Bel, 
and cauſes the dragon to be 
killed, 218. viſiors of the pro- 
phet Daniel 338. he explains to 
BelſhazZar, the viGon that prince 
had at a banquet, $20, he is 
made ſuperintendant of the af. 
fairs of the empire, 332. he is 
thrown into the lions den, 333. 
at his r«queſt Cyrus grants the 
edi, whereby the Jews are per- 
mitted to return io Jeruſalem, 
135. Daniel's {Kill in architec. 
ture, 337- refleQions upon the 

. prophecies of Daniel, ibid, 

Daricks, pieces of tzold ſtruck by 
Darius the Mede, II. 334 

Darius the Mede: Cyaxares II. 
king of the Medes, is fo called 
in Scripture, See CYAXARES.: 

Dax1vus, ſon of Hyſtaſpes. He 
enters into the conſpiracy againſt 
Smerdis the Magian, II. 369g; 
he runs him through with a 
ſword, 471. he is made king 


of Perfia by an artifice of bie 


groom, 4372+ the eſteem he c- 
quires by his wiſdom and pru- 
dence 373. he quits the name 
of Ochus to aſſume that of Da- 
rius, II.. 04. marriages of Da- 


ius, ibid, his method for tranſ-- 


mitting to puſterity, the manner 
in which he attained the ſove- 
reignty, 95+. order which he 
eſtabliſhes, in the adminiftration 
of the finances, ibid, his mode- 
ration in impoſing tributes, ibid: 
the Perſians give him the ſur- 
name of -Tbe Merrbant, g7. he 
ſends Democedes the phyſician 
into Greece, 100. he confirms 
the edict of Cyrus in favour of 


the Jews, 104» d 
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to Syloſon, whom he re- eſta- 


' Vliſhes, king of Samos, 106 


Darius reduces Babylon after 
a fiege of twenty months, 107, 
expedition of Darius againſt the 
Scythians, 120. Artabanus's re- 
monſtrance to Darius, ibid. &c. 
ba barous actions of Darius, to 
the three children of Oebaſus, 
123, Darius, 'conquers India, 


ing him to his government, 116. 
Darius recalls Cyrus to court, 
131. death of Darius Nothus, 
143. his memorable words to 
Artaxerxes his ſucceſſor at his 
death, 145 


Darrvs, fon of Artaxerxes Mne- 


mon, conſpires againſt his fa- 
ther*s life V. 196. his erg; tos 
is di ſcovered and puniſhed, ibi 


131. he conceives the defign of DAnIUSs Copomanus is placed 


making himſelf maſter of Naxus, 
133. the Tonians revolt againſt 
Darius 134. he re-eftabliſhes the 
Tyrians in their ancjent privi- 
l-ges, ibid, reſentment conceived 
by Darius, againſt the Athe- 
nians, who had ſhared in the 
burning of Sardis, 149. his ex- 
peditton againſt Greece, 143. 
he ſends heralds into Greece, 
to ſound the ftates, and to demand 
their ſubmiffion, 151. his army 
is defeated àt Marathon, 152, 
Cc. Darius reſolves to go in per- 
ſon sgainſt Egypt and Greece, 
164. he chooſes his ſucceſſor, 
165, his death, 168. his epitaph 
ibid. his character, ibid. &c. diſ- 
pute between two of his ſons for 
the crown, 166 


Dazxrvs, the eldeft fon of Xerxes: 


His marriage with Artainta, IH, 
242. he is murdered by his bro- 
ther Artaxerxes, 271 


Daztus Norkos takes arms a- 


gainſt Sogdianus, and puts him 
to death, IV. 2. he aſcends the 
throne of Perfia, and changes 
bis name from Ochus to Darius, 
3. he cauſes his brother Arhtes 
Who had revolted againſt him, 
to be ſmothered in aſhes, 4. 
puis a ſtop to the rebellion of 
Piſuthnes, ibid. and puniſhes 
the treaſon of Artoxares bis prin- 
cipal eunuch, 6. he quells the 
revolt of Egypt, 7. and that of 
Media, ibid. he gives the go- 
vernment of Afia Minor to Cy- 
ms his younger ſon, ibid. the in- 
firudtions he gives him on ſend- 


”. 


by Bagoas upon the throne of 
erfia, V. 229. he loſes the 
battle of the Granicus againſt 
Alexander, VI. 28. Oc. he orders 
Memnon the Rnodian to carry 
the war into, Macedonia, 39s 
Darius reſolves to command in 

Caridemus, his 


23 ibid. 
ree remonſtrance to Darius, 


45. Sc. march of Darius's 
army, 47. famous victory of 
Alexander over Datius near the 
city of Iſſus, 50, Oc. 

Darius's haughty letter to 
Alexander, 68. ſecond letter of 
Darius to Alexander, 96. Darius 
receives advice of hiswife's death, 
117. his prayer to the gods upon 
being told in what manner ſhe 
had been treated by Alexander, 
119. Darius propoſes new con- 
ditions of peace to Alexander, 
which are not accepted, 123. 
famous battle of Arbela, where- 
in Dar us is defeated, 127, &c. 
retreat of Darius after that bat-- 
tle 134. he quits Ecbatana, ibid, 
his ſpeech to his principal officers 
to induce them'to march againſt 
the enemy, 150. he is betrayed 
and laid in chains by Beſſus and 
Nabarzanes, 152. unhappy death 
of that prince, 154, his laſt 
words; ibid. 


Daa ius king of the Medes, is 


ſubdued by Pompey, X. 152 


Daraus, Carian, ſucceeds. his 


father Camiſares in the govern- 
ment of Leuco-Syria, IV. 269, 
he reduces Thyus, governour of 

+ Paphlagonia 


| $ 
Dx jocrs forms the deſign of aſ- 


— 
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Paphlagonia who had revolted Delta, or Lower Egypt, I. 18; 


againſt the king of Perſia, 270, 
he receives the command of the 
army deſigned againſt Egypt, 
ibid, he is ordered to reduce 
Aſpis, 271, he revolts againſt 
Artaxerxes, 272. and gains ſe- 


veral advantages over the troops 


ſent againſt him, 274. he is aſ- 
ſaſſinated by order of Artaxerxes, 
275 

DaT1s commands the army of 
the Perfians at the battle of 
Marathon, III. 152 


Debt. Laws of the Egyptians in 


reſpe to thoſe who contracted 
debts, I. 199. Solon's law for 
annihilating debts, III. 52 
Decelis, fort of Attica, IV. 56. is 
fortified by the Lacedæmonians, 

6 

DEIDAM IA, daughter of Kaciees, 
wife of Demettius, ſon of An- 
tigonus, VII. 150. her death, 
152 


cending the throne of Media, 
II. 221. he is elected king by 
unanimous conſent, 222. con- 
duct of Dejoces in governing his 


kingdom, 223. he builds Ec- 


batana, 226, means he uſed for 
acquiring the reſpect of his ſub- 
jects, | iid, 
EJOTARUS, prince of Galatia ; 
Pompey gives him Armenia Mi- 
nor, X. 157 
Daum, Place in Bœotia. Battle 
there between the Athenians 
and Thebangs, _ Spe 
Delos, one of the Cyclades, The 
common treaſures of Greece de- 
toſited in that iſland, III. 261. 


' the Athenians ſend a ſhip every 


year to Delos, IV. 315. Arche- 
laus ſubje&s Delos, and reftores 
it to the Athenians, X. 80 
W city of Phocis, famous for 
_ Apollo's oracle there, I. 5x, the 
0D and Sybil of Delphi, ibid. 
c, temple of Delphos burnt 
and rebuilt; | 


$6 


raſter, VII. 118, Sc. he an. 


to ma 
Deluge of Deucalion, III. 12, ch Mino 
of Oęytzes, ibid Gaza 
DEzmMADEs oppoſes the advice 9 Bains 
1 moſthenes, V. 277. he 1 les, [4 
taken priſoner at the battle nant, 
Cheronea, 320. he goes an. Baby! 
- baſſador to Alexander from th he me 
Athenians, VI. 18. he prepare o! Ha 
the decree for the death of. De. himſe 
moſthenes, VII. 17. Demades and r. 
with his fun Caſſander Killed, Lover! 
| | 4 gratit 
DzMARATA, wife of Andronods. him, 
rus: the perſuades her buſband 112. 
not to ſubmit to the ſenate he rec 
Syracuſe, X. 30. ſhe is kille, _ 
DzMARATUS, king of 38. Rhod 
expelled the throne by Cleo- Caſſa 
menes his colleague, III. 151, Athe: 
his fine and noble anſwer t whic| 
Xerxes, 191. vain and inſolent ivid. | 
demand of -Demaratus to Artz. he is 
XEerxes, , ... III. 271 Greel 
Dzmzrzius (Phalerus) he i Seat 
obliged to quit Athens, and i: he is 
condemned to die in his abſence, | Leſus 
VII. 47. Caſſander ſetiles bin £**<* 
there to govern the republick, _ | 
54. his wiſdom and ability in tte gn « 
government, 5 f Se. three hun- mont. 
; fred and ſixty ſtatues are erectel moſt 
to him out of gratitude, 104 ern 
refleQion upon that great num. 2 
ber of ſtatues erected in hovont nan 
of Demetrius Phalerus, 111. be metri 
retires to Thebes after tht procl, 
taking of Athens by Demetria 59. 
Poliorcetes, 104. his ſtatues ate ©2223 
thrown down, and he is cor- 18e 
demned to die at Athens, 10% on 
108, he takes refuge with Cal 8 * 
ſander, and afterwards in Egypt * eu 
109. he is made intendant d K oner 
king Ptolemy's library, i548 ! 
his death, 190. character of bu Sonut 
eloquence and writings, ibid. © op A 
EMETRIUS, ſon of Aniigon% 4 
ſurnamed Poliorcertes : His ch# ty 
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to make himſelf known in Afia DrmzTrIVSs of Pharus, prince of 


Minor, $6. he loſes a battle at 
Gaza againſt Prolemy, 89. he 
gains one ſoon after againſt Ci}. 
les, the ſame Ptolemy's lieute- 
nant, he is ſent by his father to 
Babylon againſt Seleucus, 95. 
he makes Ptolemy raiſe the ſie ge 
of Halicarnaſſus, ibid. he makes 
himſelf mafter of Athens, 104. 
and re-inftates the democratical 
government, 106, Se. exceſſive 
gratitude of the Athenians, to 
him, ibid. he beſieges Salamin, 
112. Ce. and takes it, 114. 
be receives the title of king, 115. 
his conduct in war and peace, 118 

Demetrius forms the ſiege of 
Rhodes, 120, &c. he makes 
Caſſander raiſe the ſiege of 
Athens, 141. exceflive honours 
which he receives in that city, 
ibid. be marries Deidamia, 142. 
he is proclaimed general of the 
Greeks and initiated into the 
great and leſſer myſteries, ibid. 
he is defeated at the battle of 
Ipſus, 145. Athens ſhuts her 
gates againſt him, Ig1, he takes 
that city, 186. he forms the de- 
ſign of ſubje ing the Lacedæ- 
monians, 157. Sc. be loſes al- 
moſt at the ſame time all his do- 
minions in Aſia, ibm. Deme- 
trius called in to the aid of A- 
leu ander, Caſſander's ſon, De- 
metrius deſtroys him, and is 
proclaimed king of Macedonia, 
159. he makes great prepara- 
tions for recovering his father's 


empire in Aſia, 160. he is o- 


bliged to abandon Macedonia, 
161, he ſurrenders himfelf to 
Seleucus, who keeps. him pri- 
ſoner, 168, Sc. his death, 170 


DEMETRIUS, brother of Anti- 


gonus Gonatus is put -to death 
in Apamea's bed, VII. 262 


DrwEtTRIVUS, fon and ſucceſſor of 


Antigoaus Gonatus, I. 154. bis 


Wyria, VII. 306. he adviſes 
Philip king of Macedonia to 
carry the war into Italy, VIII. 69 
Dzuzrzius, ſon of Philip king 
of Macedonia, is given as an 
hoſtage to the Romans, VIII. 
133. the Romans ſend him back 
to his father, 244. Philip ſends 
Demetrius ambaſſador to Rome, 


316, Demetrius juſtifies his fa- 


ther to the Romans, 337. he 
returns into Macedonia, 338. 
Perſeus's ſecret plot againſt his 
brother Demetrius, 343. he ac- 
cuſes him to his father, 344. 
Demetrius's defence againſt the 
accuſations of Perſeus,” 356. 
Philip caufes him to be put to 
death, 367 
DzMETRIVs SoTER, after hav- 
ing been long an hoſtage at 
Rome, demands permiſſion tc 
return into Syria in vain, IX, 
168. he flies from Rome, 178. 
he aſcends the throne of Syria, 
and receives the ſurname of 
Soter ſrom the Babylonians, 479. 
he makes war againſt the Jews, 
ibid. &c, he places Holophernes 
upon the throne of Cappadocia, 
182. the Romans acknowledge 


him king of Syria, ibid. he 


abandons himſelf to feafting 
and voluptuouſneſs, ibid. con- 
ſpiracy againſt him, ibid. he 
endeavours to engage the Jews 
in his intereſts, 184. he is kill. 
ed in a battle, 185 
DzMzTza1ius NIcATox ſon of 
Demetrius Soter, claims the 
crown of Syria, IX, 188. he 
- marries the daughter of Ptolemy 
Philometer, ibid. he drives A- 
lexander the uſurper out of Sy- 
ria, and remains in quiet poſ- 

| ſeſſion of the throne, 189. Jo- 
nathan ſends him aid againſt the 
people of Antioch, 193. he is 


driven dut of Syria, 194. bis 


manner of living at Laodicea, 
whither 
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whither be had retired, 197. he 
is taken priſoner in an expedi- 
tion againſt the Parthians, 199. 
he marries Rodoguna, daughter 
of Mithridates king of Parthia, 
ibid. he makes ineffectual at- 
tempts to return into his king - 
dom, 214. he recovers his do- 
minions, 216. he is defeated in 
a battle by Alexander Zebina, 
22 1. his death, ibid. 
DrmrTaiUs EucxtARtEs is eſta- 
bliſhed king at Damaſcus, IX. 

: 241 
DxMmocrprs, phyſician of Cro- 
tona; he cures Darius, III. gg. 
hiſtory of that phyfician, 100. 
he returns into Greece,' 103. 
he ſettles at Crotona, where he 
marries the daughter of Milo 
the Athleta, ibid. 
DzMocuarrs, one of the mur- 
therers of Agis king of Sparta, 
VII. 326, &c. 

Druocrzs, ſurnamed the Fair, 
VII. 141, throws himſelf, to 
elude the violence of Demetrius, 
into a veſſel of boiling water 
prepared for a bath, ibid. 
DzMOPMANTES, general of the 
horſe to the Elzans, is killed by 
Rklopemen before the city of 
Elis, \ - VIIL 8x 
DaMoSTHENES is choſen by the 
Atbenians commander of a fleet 
for the aid of Nicias in Sicily, 
IV, 6g. he makes an attempt 
againſt Syracuſe without ſucceſs, 
77. he is reduced to ſurrender 
at diſcretion to the Syracuſans, 
88. he is put to death, 91 
DzMOSTHENES the Orator. A- 
bridgment of his life to the time 
when he begins to appear in'the 
tribunal of harangues, V. 230, 
Sc. he appears for the firſt time 
in public, and encourages the 
Athenians againſt the prepara- 
ions for war of Artaxerxes, 213. 
his oration in favour of the Me- 


galopolitans, 214+ he ſpeaks for- 


the Rhodiang, 218, he propoſes 
and occaſions the paſſing of a 
law for the equ'pment of fleets, 
which annuls another very heayy 
upon the poorer citizens, 239. 
his diſcourſe in defenſe of the 
law that granted exemptions, 
2443, &c, 

Demoſthenes, upon” occaſion 
of Philip's attempt to ſeite 
Thermopylæ, harangues the 
Athenians, and animates them 
againſt that prince, 273. he is 
ſent ambaſſador to Philip, 283. 


his oration upon the peace, 289. 


that upon the Cherſoneſus, 292, 
Demoſthenes preſſes the Athe- 
nians to declare for the Lacedz- 
monians againſt Philip, 296. 
his Philippicks, 301. bis ora- 
tion to fruſtrate the effects of 
Philip's letter to the Athenians, 
305. his advice after the taking 
of Elatæa by that prince, 313. 
&c. he is ſent upon an embaſſy 
to Thebes, 316. he flies in the 
battle of Cheronza, 320. he is 
cited to a trial before the people, 
who acquit him, and do him 
great honours, 323. ZEſchines 
accuſes him, 325. generoſity of 
Demoſthenes to his acculers, 
327. his immoderate joy for 
Philip's death, | 332 
Demoſthenes animates the 
people againſt Alexander, VI. 
14. he prevents the Athenians 
from delivering up the orators 
to Alexander, 17. Demoſ- 
thenes ſuffers himſelf to be cor- 
rupted by Harpalus, VI. 266, it 


condemned and baniſhed, 268, 


he is recalled from baniſkment, 
VII. 11. he quits Athens be- 
fore the arrival of Antipater, 1). 
he is condemned to die, ibid. 
he puts an end to his life by 
poiſon, 21. the Athenians erect 
a ſtatue of braſs to him, ibis. 
DzxcyYLtiivas, ſurnamed S/ 
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)emolſ- 


the Lacedemonian troops in the 
room of Thymbron, IV. 211. 
he takes FEolia from Midias, 
who had poſſeſſed himſelf of it 
by putting his mother-in law 
Dania to death, 21 3. he ſhuts 
up the iſthmus of the Th:acian 
Cherſoneſus, ibid, truce con- 
cluded © between Dercyliidas, 
Pharnabazus, and Tiſſaphernes, 


21 
DrucAtton, king of Theſſaly, 
III. 16. deluge of Deucalion, 
| ibid. 
Droczrtes, chief of the people 
called Sicilians. His hiſtory, 
| III. 365 
Di us, one of the chiefs of the 
Achzans, ſows diſcord amongſt 
them IX. 134. Cc. he takes 
upon him the command of the 
army in the room of Critolaus, 
137. his unfortunate end, 139 
DiaGoras, the Melian is con- 
demned at Athens for teaching 


atheiſm, IV. 46 
Diales, The four dialeAs of the 
Greeks, III. 18 


DiczaAscnus, ancient admiral of 
Philip king of Macedonia, and 
accomplice with Scopas in the 
conſpiracy againſt Ptolemy Epi- 
phanes, VIII. 193 

Dicxaxcnvs, brother of Thoas, 
general of the /Etolians, He is 
deputed by them to Antiochus, 

VIII. 211 

Dip As, governor of Pæonio, puts 
Demetrius to death, by order of 
Philip, VIII. 367 

Divo; Her biſtory, I. 299, & . 

DinocRATES, architect, he pre- 
ſides in building the temple of 
Diana at Epheſus, VI. 33. fin- 
gular deſign of a temple propoſed 
dy him to Ptolemy Philadelphus, 

6 VII. 270 

Dixvouzxzs, one of the com- 

manders of the army ſent by the 

Syracuſans to the aid of Mar- 

cellus, X. 38 


IN D E X. 


Dinon, governor of Damaſcus, 
VIII. 27 

Dioci xs, one of the generals of 
the Syracuſans; his advice con- 
cerning the Athenians taken in 
Sicily, IV, 8g 
Dzioctzs, /Etolian, takes Demes 
trias, VIII. 224 
Dioporus, Athenian, oppoſes 
the putting to death of the inha- 
bitants of Mitylene, III. 400. 
DioGrznzs the Cynick refuſes to 
be initiated in the myſteries of 
Ceres Eleufina, I. 41. he te- 
ceives a viſit from Alexander 
the Great, VI. 20 
Diocznzs, Stoick phifoſopher, 
is ſent on an embaſly to Rome 
by the Athenians, IX, 12x 
DiocxntTvs, admiral of Antio- 
chus the Great, VIII. 16 
Dion E Don, one of the generals 
condemned to die for having 

- left the bodies unburied of thoſe 
who were killed ia the battle of 
Arginuſe, His ſpeech before 
his death, IV. 129 
Dion of Syracuſe; bis character 
and friendſhip with Plato, V. 
22. he perſuades Dionyſius the 
Elder to have ſome converſation 
with Plato, ibid. his marriage 
with Arete daughter of Diony- 
ſius, 46. his magnanimous ge- 
nerofity to Dyonyfius the Young- 
er, 52, &c. he becomes odious 
to the courtiers, 53. Dion de- 
termine: Dionyſius to invite 
Plato to his court, 55. the 
courtiers ſpare no pains to diſ- 
credit him with Dionyſius, 60. 
he is baniſhed, 62. he refides at 
Athens, 64. he viſits the other 
cities of Greece, 65. Dionyfius 
cauſes Dion's eſtates and effects 

to be ſold, 67, and makes his 
wife Arete marry Timocritus, 
68. Dion determines to attack. 
bim with open force, ibid, Cc. 
he embarks on board two mer- 
chant ſhips for Syracuſe, 70. he 

| appears 


IN DE X. 


appears before the walls of the 
city 72. ſucceſs of his enter- 
priſe, ibid. he defeats the troops 
of Dionyſius, 74. ingratitude 
of the Syracuſans to Dion, 76. 
he retires to Leontium, 78. he 
36 recalled by the Syracuſans, 80. 
he delivers Syracuſe, and par- 
dons his enemies, 84. &c. Dion 
enters the citadel, which is ſur- 
. rendered to him by the ſon of 
Dionyſius, and is reconciled to 
his wife Arete, $9, reflection 
upon Dion's modeſty, ibid. Cc. 
he ſuffers Heraclides to be put 
to death, 89. Callippus con- 
ceives the defign of aſſaſſinating 
Dion, and puts it in execution, 
ibid. Se. 

Dion, famous philoſopher, ſent 
by the Egyptians ambaſſador to 
Rome againſt Ptolemy Auletes, 
X, 167 

Dion vsazus the Elder, tyrant of 


.Syracuſe.: his peculiar charac- ' 


ttereſtick, V. 3. means which 
be uſes for poſſeſſing himſelf of 
the tyranny, 4, Sc. he is ap- 


pointed generaliſſimo with un- 
limited power, 1. he ſucceeds 
in having guards aſſigned him, 
12. and eflabliſhes himſelf ty- 
tant, ibid. attempts at Syracuſe 
and in Sicily againſt him, 13. 
Sc. he makes preparations for 
a war with the Carthaginians, 
28, Sc. the people of Rhegium 
refuſe to ally themſelves with 
the tyrant, 21. he marries. two 
wives at the ſame time, ibid. 
his friendſhip and deference for 


Dion, 22. he beſieges and takes 


Motya, 26. he is defeated at 
ſea, 28. the Syraculan troops 
gain an advantage over the Car- 
thaginiens in the abſence of Di- 
onyhhus, 29. new movements at 
_ Syracuſe againſt him, 30. he 

entirely defeats the Caithaęini- 
ans, and obliges them to quit 


Sicily, 432, Cc. he puniſhes the 
inhabitants of Rhegium, 33, 
Sc. violent paſſion of Dionyſias 
for poetry, 37, 42, Ce. reflec. 
tions upon that taſte of his, 39. 
he ſends his brother Thearides 
to Olympia to diſpute the prizes 
of the chariot-race and poetry, 
40. new enterpriſes of Dionyſivy 
againſt the Carthaginians, 46, 
he carries the prize of poetry at 
Athens, ibid. death of Diony 
ſius, 46. his character, 47, &c, 


Dioxys1vs the Younger ſucceeds 


his father, V. $51. his conduct 
in the beginning of his reign, 
53+ his good qualities, 55. Di- 
on induces Dionyſius to cauſe 
Plato to come to his court, 56. 
in what manner Plato is received 
there, 58. wonderful change oc- 
caſioned by the preſence of that 
philoſopher, ibid. Dionyſius b:- 
niſhes Dion, 62, he diſmiſſes 
Plato, 63. he preſſes bim to 
return to Syracuſe, with which 
Plato complies, 66. Dionyſius 
grants Plato permiſſion to return 
into Greece, 68. embaſſy from 
Dionyfius to Dion, who had 
| poſſeſſed himſelf of Syracuſe, 
72. defeat of Dionyſius 8 troops, 
75. method which he uſes for 
rendering Dion ſuſpeRed, 76. 
he-retires into Italy, 78. he te- 
aſcends the throne, 95. Iceta 
obliges bim to ſhut bimſelf up 
in the citadel of Syracuſe, ico. 
Dionyſius treats with Timoleon, 


who ſends him to Corinth, 103, 


Se. wiſe anſwer of Dionyſivs to 
a ſtranger, 105 
Dioyrnaxts, Achaan, .compels 
Seleucus to raiſe the ſiege o 
Pergamus, VIII. 249 


been chief of the colony 


ſent by the Athenians into the 

Cberſdneſus, makes an inrvption 

imo the lancs of Philip king of 

| Macedonia, V. 292. Re 2 
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cuſed by Philip's penſioners, 
and defended by Demoſthenes, 

| ibid, 
Diſcoboli, Thoſe who exerciſed 
themſelves in throwing the diſ- 


cus, I. 73 
Diſcus. King of athletic combat, 
I. 73 


Diſtribution of lands inftituted at 
Sparta by Lycurges, III. 25. 
reflections upon that inſtitution, 

: 47 
Divinity. Idea of the Divinity im- 
planted in the hearts of all man- 


kind, VII. 205 
Dod Ax tu, the fourth of the ſons 
of Javan, III. 3 


Dolphins, machine of war, IV. 74 
DomrtTivs ENO AAA BUsSG ſent 
commiſſioner by the Romans 
into Achaia, where he commits 
the moſt enormous oppreſſions, 
IX. 109, &c. 

Donations, How regulated by So- 


lon, III . 
Dos 1MACHvU8, general of the E- 
tolians, VIII. 40 
Doris, country of ancient Greece: 
Origin of its inhabitants, III. 


18 
Donis, wife of Dionyfius the El- 
der, | £ V. 22 


Dokus, ſecond ſon of Hellenus, 
gives his name to Doris, _ 
I 

DoxyLAvs, one of Mithridates's 

generals, is defeated by Sylla 

in the plains of Orchomenus, 

| X. 92 

Dorypbori. Body of troops, guards 

of the kings of Perſia, 1 $ 

Da aco, legiſlator of Athens, iis, 

49. his laws are annulled by 

Solon, 53 
Dramatic E. See Poem. s 


Davrzris, Hæpheſtion's widow. 


She is deſtroyed perfidiouſly by 
Roxana, VII. 7 
Durrtvs, conſul, commands the 


firſt fleet fitted out by the Ro- 


mans, II. 6. be is the fuſt of 
Vor. X. 


the Romans who triumphed for 
a victory at ſea, 7 
Dymnus conſpites againſt Alex- 
ander, VI. 171. he runs him- 
ſelf through with his ſward, 


172 
Dynaſly of Egypt, I. 229 
Dyrrachium, See Epidamnum. 

5217 Wt 


LCBATANA, capital city of 


Media: Its foundation, II. 


225, 228. deſcription of that 
city, 226 
Ecnomus, a city of Sicily, famous 
for a victory of th: Romans over 
the Carthaginians, IL. 7 
Education of children amongſt the 
Perſians, II. 250 at Sparta, III. 
28. in Crete, IV. 346. at A- 
thens, 334. fatal effects of a bad 
education, eſpecially to princes, 

I. 443 


EGt81MACHbUs, officer in Alexan- © 


der's army. Raſhneſs that coſts 
him bis life, VI. 224 


EG ESTA city of Sicily: Its foun- 


dation, IV. 30. its inhabitants 
implore the aid of Athens againſt 
the Syracuſans, 


| 1 
Eggs, manner in which the "ALY | 


tians hatch them without hens, 
1. 21 
Egypt divided into three parts, I, 
167. Upper Egypt, or Thebais, 
168. Middle Egypt, or Hepta- 
nomis, 170. Lower Egypt, or 
Delta, 189. fertility of Egypt, 
222, Egyptian monarchy, 229, 
Egypt ſubjected by the Perfians, 
II. 356, and afterwards by the 
Macedonians, VI 119 
EoyY?TIANS, manners and cuſtoms 
of the Egyptiam, I. 194. of 
their kings and government, ibid. 
of their laws, 197. of the priefts, 
and religion of the Egyptians, 
201. abſurd worſhip of different 
divinities, 203. reaſons for this 
worſhip, 208.* Tuneral ceremo- 
nies, * of the ſoldiery and 
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appears before the walls of the 
city, 72. ſucceſs of his enter- 
priſe, ibid. me defeats the troops 
of Dionyſius, 74. ingratitude 
of the Syracuſans to Dion, 76. 
he retires to Leontium, 78, he 
is recalled by the Syracuſans, 80. 
he delivers Syracuſe, and par- 
dons his enemies, 84. Sc. Dion 
enters the citadel, which is ſur- 
rendered to him by the ſon of 
Dionyſius, and is reconciled to 
his wife Arete, 87. reflection 
upon Dion's modeſty, ibid. Sc. 
he ſuffers Heraclides to be put 
to death, 89. Callippus con- 
ceĩ ves the defign of aſſaſſinating 
Dion, and puts it in execution, 

ibid. Se. 


Dion, famous philoſopher, ſent 


by the Egyptians ambaſſador to 
Rome againſt Ptolemy Auletes, 
X. 167 


Dior vszus the Elder, tyrant of 


Syracuſe.: his peculiar charac- 
tereſtick, V. 3. means which 


be uſes for poſſeſſing himſelf of 


the tyranny, 4, Sc. he is ap- 
pointed generaliflimo with un- 
limited power, M. he ſucceeds 
in having guards aſſigned him, 
12. and eſtabliſhes himſelf ty- 
rant, ibid. attempts at Syracuſe 
and in Sicily againſt him, 13. 
&c. he makes preparations for 
a war with the Carthaginians, 
18, Sc. the people of Rhegium 
refuſe to ally themſelves with 


the tyrant, 21. he marries two 


wives at the ſame time, ibid. 
his friendſhip and deference for 
Dion, 22. ke beſieges and takes 
Motya, 26. he is defeated at 
ſea, 28. the Syracuſan troops 
gain an advantage over the Car- 
thaginiens in the abſence of Di- 
oryNus, 29. new movements at 
Syracuſe againſt him, 30. he 
entirely defeats the Caithaęini- 


ans, and obliges them to quit 


Sicily, 32, &c, he puniſhes the 
inhabitants of Rhegium, 33, 
Sc. violent paſſion of Dionyſias 
for poetry, 37, 42, Cc. reflec. 
tions upon that taſte of his, 39. 
he ſends his brother Thearides 
to Olympia to diſpute the prizes 
of the chariot-race and poetry, 
40. new enterpriſes of Dionysius 
againſt the Carthaginians, 46. 
he carries the prize of poetty at 
Athens, ibid. death of Diony. 
fius, 46. his character, 47, &c, 


Dioxys1vs the Younger lucceed; 


his father, V. 51. his conduct 
in the beginning cf his reign, 
53. his good qualities, 55. Di- 
on induces Dionyſius to cauſe 
Plato to come to his court, 56. 
in what manner Plato is received 
there, 58. wonderful charge cc- 
caſioned by the preſence of that 
philoſopher, ibid. Dionyſius be- 
niſnes Dion, 62. he diſmiſſes 
Plato, 63. he preſſes bim to 
return io Syracuſe, with which 
Plato complies, 66. Dionylius 
grants Plato permiſſion to return 
into Greece, 68. embaſſy from 
Dionyſius to Dion, who had 
poſſeſſed himſelf of Syracule, 
72. defeat of Dionyſius's troops, 
75. method which he uſes for 
rendering Dion ſuſpected, 76. 
he retires into Italy, 78. he re- 
aſcends the throne, 95. Icetas 
oblig*s bim to ſhut bimſelf up 
in the citadel of Syracuſe, 1c0, 
Dionyſius treats with Timoleon, 
who ſends him to Corinth, 103, 
Sc. wiſe anſwer of Dion) ſius to 
a ſtranger, 105 


DiormaxEs, Achaan, compels 


Seleucus to raiſe the ſiege of 
Pergamus, VIII. 249 


DiornynEs, chief of the colon) 


ſent by the Athenians into the 


Cberſoneſus, makes an i1ruption 


imo the lancs of Philip king d 
Macedonia, V. 292. he is . 
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cufed by Philip's penſioners, 
and defended by Demoſthenes, 
ibid, 

Diſcoboli. Thoſe who exerciſed 
themſelves in throwing the diſ- 
cus, I. 73 
Diſcus. King of athletic N 
* 73 

Diſtribution of lands inſtituted at 
Sparta by Lycurges, III. 25. 
reflections upon that inſtitution, 


Divinity, Idea of the Divini'y im- 
planted in the hearts of all man- 
kind, VII. 205 

Do Ax M, the fourth of the ſons 
of Javan, III. 8 

Delpbint, machine of war, IV. 74 

DomrTivs /EnoBaArBus lent 
commiſſioner by the Romans 
into Achaia, where he commits 
the moſt enormous oppreſſions, 


IX. 109, &c, 

Donationt. How regulated by So- 
lon, INI 57 
Dor 1MACHUS, general of the E- 
tolians, VIII. 40 


Dorit, country of ancient Greece: 
Origin of its inhabitants, III. 


18 
Don ts, wife of Dionyſius the El- 
der, V. 


Dokus, ſecond ſon of Hellenus, 
gives his name to Doris, * 
I 
Dog vr Avs, one of Mithridates's 
generals, is defeated by Sylla 
in the plains of Orchomenus, 
X. 92 
Dorypberi, Body of troops, guards 
of the kings of Perſia, II. 398 
Da aco, legiſlator of Athens, III. 
49. his laws are annulled by 
Solon, 53 
Dramatick. See Poem. 
DavyzT1s, Hæpheſtion's widow, 
She is deſtroyed perfidiouſly by 
Roxana, | VII. 7 
Durtrivs, conſul, commands the 
firſt fleet fitted out by the Ro- 
mans, II. 6, he is the faſt of 
Vor, X. 


the Romans who triumphed for 
a victory at ſea, 7 
Dymnus conſpires againſt Alex- 
ander, VI. 171. he runs bim- 
ſelf through with his ſward, 


172 
Dynaſty of Egypt, I. 229 
Dyrracbium, See Epidamnum. 

E, 


CBATAN A, capital city of 
Media: Its foundation, II. 
225, 228. deicription of that 
city, 226 
Ecnomus, a city of Sicily, famous 
for a victory of th- Romans over 
the Carthaginians, II. 7 
Education of children amongſt the 
Perſians, II. 2 50 at Sparta III. 
28. in Crete, IV. 346. at A- 
thens, 384. fatal effects of a bad 
education, eſpecially to princes, 

A SED II. 443 
EGEsSlMACHUSs, officer in Alexan- 
der's army. Raſhneſs that coſts 
him bis life, VI. 224 
EGxz$TA. city of Sicily: Its foun- 
dation, IV. 30. its inhabitants 
implore the aid of Athens againſt 
the Syracuſans, 31 
Eggs, manner in which the Egy;« 
tans hatch them without hens, 

I, 219 

Egypt divided into three parts, I. 
167. Upper Egypt, or Thebais, 
168. Middle Egypt, or Hepta- 
nomis, 170. Lower Egypt, or 
Delta, 189. fertility of Egypt, 
222, Egyptian monarchy, 229, 
Egypt ſubj cted by the Perſians, 
II. 356, and afterwards by the 
Macedonians, VI 119 
EGYPTIANS, manners and cuſtoms 
of the Exyptians, I. 194. of 
their kings and government, ibid, 
of their laws, 197. of the piiefts, 
and religion of the Egyptians, 
201, abſurd worſhip of different 
divinities, 203. reaſons for this 
worſhip, 208. funeral ceremo- 
nies, 211. of the ſoldiery and 
R wars 


i N- DD X. 
Embalming. Manner of embalm. 


wars of the Egyptians, 214. of 
the marner in which they culti- 
vated the arts and ſciences, 215. 
of their huſbandmen, ſhephercs, 
and artiſans, 217 
Zion, city of Thrace; unhappy 
fate of that city, III. 280 
Elatæa, city of Phocis, falls into 
Philip's hands, V. 113 
ETZ Az ER, Simon's brother, high- 
prieſt of the Jews, exerciſes that 
office during the minority of 
Onias, VII. 160 


ErzAazAR, one of the ſons of 


Mattathias, ſacrifices himſelf in 

a battle to deliver his people, 
5 

EfTAZZ AR, of the ſect of the Pba- 

tiſees, forms a falſe accuſation 


gagainſt Hyrcanus, IX. 232 
ELEZCTA TON, king of 1 
» IT 


Elephants : Deſcription of thoſe a- 
 nimals, VI. 216. manner of 
taking them, ibid, &c. 
Fleufis, a ſmall city of Attica, 
where the Athenians celebiated 
a feaſt in honour of Ceres, 
| I. 38 
Elis, province of Peloponneſus, 
where the Olympick games were 
celebrated, IV. 216 
ELISA. See Dipo. 
EL 12 4, ſon of Javan, ſettles in 
Peloponneſus, 22 
Eloquence ; Definition of it, III. 
o. of what eloquence united 
with the love of the publick 
good is capable, V. 318. how 
. neceſſary it is to a prince or a 
ſtateſman, 298, it was the prin- 
-cipal ftudy of the youth of A- 
'thens and Rome, IV. 381. de- 
fects contrary to true eloquence, 
| V. 326 
las, city in the territory of Sparta, 
 ſubjeRted by the Lacedzmonians, 


ing bodies among the Egypti- 
ans, I, 210 


EMI1LIA, ſiſter to Paulus Emilius: 


Riches left by her to Scipio at 
her death, . II. 157 


EmM1L1vs (Paulus) is choſen con- 


ſul, IX. 52. he ſets out for Ma- 
cedonia, 59. exact and ſevere 
diſcipline which he eſtabliſhes 
in his army, 64. he gains a fa- 
mous victory over Perſeus near 
the city of Pydna, 74, Sc. he 
purſues Perſeus in his flight, 79. 


that prince puts himſelf into his 


hands, 82. Paulus Emilius is 
continued in the command of 


the army in Macedonia, $5. du- 


ring the winter-quarters he viſits 
the moſt famous cities of Greece, 
V6. upon his return to Amphi- 


polis, he imparts to the Macedo- 
nians the regulations made by 


Himſelf and the ſenate in reſpe& 
to Macedonia, 89, Sc. he gives 
a great feaſt there, 91. he ſets 
out for Rome by the way of 
Epirus, the cities of which he 
abandons to be plundered by the 
troops, 93, he enters Rome in 
triumph, 


94 
EmiL1vs, deputy from the Ro- 


mans, goes to Philip, who had 
beſieged Abydos, and exhorts 
him in the name of the ſenate to 
lay down his arms, VIII. 136. 
he goes to Egypt to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of the guardianſhip of the 
king for the Roman pond 

| | ibid, 


EmM1r1vs (L. Paulus) is elected 
, conſul. with Varro, II. 73. be 
is killed at the battle of Can- 


ne, 


75 
EMIL IVS (Q.) gives Pyrrhus ad- 


vice of the deſign to poiſon him, 
VII. 230. 


I. 136 EmyEpocitxs, of Agrigentum, 


Elymais, a city of Perſia, ſuppoſed 
to be very rich, VIII. 47g 


Pythagorean philoſopher, bav- 
ing gained the prize in the O- 
umpick 


im- lympick games, regales the peo- 
pti- ple, : I, 34 
210 Empiret, See Kingdoms. 
lus: Ena, a very rich temple in Media, 
at VIII. 119 
157 Envy,.n diſeaſe of the mind ſcarce 
on- ever cured, Vil. 77 
Mas ErAnMINONXDAS, Theban, his cha- 
vere racer, V. 121. his conduct in 
ſhes the conſpiracy againſt the ty- 
| fa. rants of Thebes, 124. he goes to 
near Sparta to treat of peace, 138. 
be be gains a great victory over the 
79. Lacedzmonians near Leuctta, 
o his 141, he ravages Laconia, 146. 
us is and advances to the gates of 
d of Sparta, 149. at his return he is 
, du+ accuſed before the people and 
viſits acquitted, 152. he marches 
eece, againſt Alexander tyrant of Phe- 
aphi- re, and delivers Pelopidas out of 
cedo- his hands, 163. he returns to 
e by Thebes, 164. -he is placed at 
ſpe& the head of the Theban army, 
gives 170. his ſecond attempt againſt 
e ſets Sparta, 17x. his famous victory 
ay of at Mantinza, 173, he is mor- 
h he tally wounded in the battle, 
y the 176. his death, 177. and * 
me in . 
94 EyxRATUS, by the credit of A- 
> Ro- pelles, Philip's miniſter, is ap- 
o had pointed general of the Achæ- 
chorts ans, VIII. 43. univerſal con- 
ate to tempt of bim, 62 
| 136. Epbeſus, city of lonia, III. 18. 
poſſeſ- Er AIAL TES, orator, endeavours 
of the to prevent the Athenians from 
zeople, aiding the Lacedæmonians, — 
ibid. 30 
12804 Eexont, magiſtrates of Sparta: 
3. be Their infliturion, III. 24. their 
Can- authority, | ibid. 
75 Ericanpus, of Cyrene : His ge- 
us ad- nerofity to the Athenians, V. 
n him, - ? 0 242 
I. 230. Epicl poem, its origin, I. 93 
entum, EetcaaTvus,. one of the generals 
„ bay» of Antiochus the Cyaicenian, 
the O- betrays the intereſts of that 


1 


prince, and treats fecretly with 
Hyrcanus, IX. 230 
EricxarEs, porter at Athens: 
Pleaſantry of that Athenian up- 
on the deputies that had been 
ſent into Perſia, ON. 57 
Erievots, Athenian: His lit- 
tle courage and avarice, III. 194 
he ſuffers himſelf to be brought 
over by Themiſtocles, ibid. 
EyrcyDEs, Carthaginian, ſent by 
Hannibal to Hieronymus, re- 
mains with that prince, X. 27, 
after the death cf Hieronymus, 
he demands to return to Hanni- 
bal, 32. he is elected magiſtrate 
at Syracuſe, 35. he marches to 
the aid of Leontium, aad is put 
to flight by Marcellus, 37. he 
uſurps ſupreme authority at Sy- 
racuſe, after having cauſed the 
magiſtrates to be put to death, 39, 
he retires to Agrigentum, when 
he ſees Marceltus maſter of Sy- 
racuſe, 51 
Epidamnum, or Dyrrachium, a ma- 
ritime city of Macedonia, III. 


28 

Epigonis: Signification of har 
word, VI. 264 
Epipolia, part of the city of Syra- 
cuſe, IV. 51 


Epirus: Geographical deſcription 
of it, III. 2, hiſtory of its 
kings, I. 161 

ErisruENES of Ampbipolis, of- 
ficer in the army of Cyrus the 
Younger, IV. 177 

E quality, It is the foul of popu- 
lar governments, III. 52. it is 
the baſis and tie of liberty, 345 

Er ASINIDES, one of the Athe. 
nian -captains who gained the 
battle of Arginuſe, IV. 124. on 
his return he is condemned to 
die with his colleagues, 129 

ErAvlSTRATUS, phyſician, f:- 
mous for his addreſs and pene- 
tration in diſcovering the cauſe 
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of Antiochus's fickneſs, VII. 
1 

ErxzcTHEus, king of 4 
III. 13 

Eretria, city of Eubœa, ſupports 
the Ionians in their revolt a- 
gainſt the Perſians, III. 138. it 
is deſtroyed by the Perſians, 153 
Facinus, Corinthian, ſupplies 
_ Aratu+ with the means of ſeiſing 
the citadel of Corinth, VII. 290 
Es AnH Abbo aſcends the throne 
of Aſſyria, II. 208. he takes 
Babylon and the country of Iſ- 
rac}, ibid. he carries away Ma- 
naſſeh king of Judah, 209. bis 
death, ibid, 
EscuLaAyPivs, inventor of medi- 
cine, II. 416. his knowledge 
occaſions bis being ranked in 
the number of the gods, ibid. 
Es DAs obtains permiſſion of Ar- 
taxerxes Longimanus to return to 
Jeruſalem, III. 295 he diſ- 
poſes the holy Scriptures into 
their proper order, 
Es TRIER cauſes the fatal edict of 
Ahbaſuerus againſt the Jews to 


be revoked, II. 384 
Etolia. - See AFtolia» 
ETOLIANS. See ZETOLIANS, 


EvAacoras. king of Salamin, IV. 
255: brief hiſtory of that prince, 
256, his war with Artazerzes 
Mnemon, 257. character and 
praiſe of Evagoras, 

EvacorR as, ſon of Nicocles, is 
deprived of the throne of Sala- 


min by Protagoras, V. 220. he 


demands in vain to be re-in- 
ſtated, 224. tragical end of that 
prince, 
Ev4alcvs, general of the Lace- 
dzmonian cavalry, is killed in 
a battle by Pyrrhus, VII. 246 
EvAN DER of Crete, general of the 
auxiliaries to Perſeus, is ſent by 
that prince to aſſaſſinate Eume- 
Res, IX. 9. he prevents Perſeus 
* from improving the adyantage 


298. 


261 


ibid « 


he had gained over the Roman, 
1. attachment of Evander to 
erſeus, 78. that prince cauſcs 
him to be killed, 81 
Eubæa, iſle of Greece, III. 5. ſub. 
jected by the Athenians, 427, 
Lacedæmonians ſeiſe it, IV. 106 
Antiochus takes that iſland, 
VIII. 234- it is ſoon a'ter taken 
from him by the conſul Acilius, 

2 
Evucuidas, of Platææ, andere 
to bring the ſacred fire from 
Delphi, III. 236. he dies at bis 
ret urn, | ibid, 
EvucLtip of Megara, founder of 
the Megarean ſect, his ardour to 
hear Socrates, IV. 289 
EucLiDas, Lacedzmonian, His 
brother Cleomenes king of Spar. 
ta makes him reign with bim, 
VII. 335. he is routed at the 
- battle of Selafia, where he com- 
manded part of the army, 357 
EuDAamMIiDAs, Lacedæmonian com- 
mands in the war againſt Olyn- 
thus, | V. 116 
EvitMERODACH, king of Baby- 
lon, II. 218 
Evtl us, eunuch: bad education 
that he gives Ptolemy Philome - 
tor, whoſe governor he was, 
| VIII. 384 
EvuMENEs, general in Alexander's 
army. Provinces that fell to 
him after that prince's death, 
VII. 5. his marriage with Bar- 
fina, 7. he retires to Perdiccas, 
who puts him into poſſeſſion of 
Cappadocia, 30. victory of Eu- 
- menes over Neoptolemus, and 
then over Craterus and Neop to- 
lemus together, 33. he kil's the 
latter with his own hand in ihe 
battle, 34. he is defeated by 
Antigonus, and retires into the 
caſtle of Nora, where he is be- 
fieged, 38. he is betrayed by bis 
troops, $0, delivered up to An- 
I-23: *4 tigonus, 
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tigonus, ibid. and put to death, 
81. praiſe of Eumenes, ibid, 
EUMENES I. nephew of Philete- 
res, ſucceeds his uncle in the 
kingdom of Pergamus, VII. 258, 
he gains a great victory over 
Antiochus Soter, who came to 
poſſeſs himſelf of his dominions, 
259. he attacks Antiochus Hie- 
rax, who was engaged in a war 
againſt his brother, 283. he 
abandons himſelf to exceſſes 
which occaſion his death, ibid. 
Eumenes II, ſucceecs his ſather 
Attalus in the kingdom of Per- 
gamus, VIII. 170. he refvſes 
the alliance of Antiochus, 2x3, 
he is beſieged in his capital by 
Seleucus, 249. the Romans de- 
liver him, ibid. diſpute between 
Eumenes and the Rhodians con- 
. cerning the Greek cities of Aſia, 
267, &c. he offers a conſideta- 
ble claim to the Achæans, and 
with what view, 306. war of 
Eumenes with Pruſias, 327. and 
Pharnaces, 335. he ſends depu- 
ties to Rome to complain of 
Philip, 336. he goes to Rome 
himſelf to inform the Romans 
of the ſecret intrigues of Perſeus, 
IX. 7. Perſeus endeavours to rid 
himſelt of Eumenes, firſt by aſ- 
{.fination, 10. and then by poi- 
lon, 11, Eumenes gives ear to 
the propoſals of Perſeus,. 60. he 
is ſuſpected by the Romans, and 
cannot obtain permiſſion to en- 
ter Rome, 115. the ſenate ſend 


commiſſioners to enquire into 


his conduct, 116. death of Eu- 
menes, 117. his praiſe, ibid. 
famous library founded by him 


at Pergamus, 118 


EUuotrIDæ, prieſts of Ceres, 
ſuccefiors of Eumolpus, who firſt 
exeteiſed that office, 1. 40 

Evnomus,. king of Sparta, is 
killed in a popular commotion, 

I, 137 


Eunuchi, The uſe of them intto- 
duced by Cyrus in the Eaft, III. 
27+ credit and power which they 
acquired with their princes, ibid. 

Eur nA Es, king of Meſſenia, is 
attacked by the Lacedzemonians, 
I. 140. he is wounded in battle 
near Ithoma, 141. adjudges the 
prize of valour to Ariſtomenes, 
144. he dies of his wounds, bid. 

EvuyoL 1s, comick poet, I. 113 

EvaYLocavs, chief magiſtrate of 
the Magnetes, influences them 
againſt the Romans, VIII. 221 

EvuR1P1DAS heads a detachment 
of the Elæans to ravage the ter- 
ritory of Sicyon, VIII. 40. he 
fal:s into the hands of Philip, 

ibid. 

Eun Ir IDs, tragick poet, I. 101. 
character of that poet, 103, 

Co 

EuRYBIADES, Lacedzemonian, is 
appcinted generaliſſimo of the 
Greeks, in preference to Themi- 
Nocles, III. 197. the latter de- 
termines to fight in the ſtraits of 
Salamin, 214+ the Lacedæmo- 
nians decree him the prize of 
valour, 220 

Euxypic®, wife of Amyntas, 
king of Macedonia, prevails 
vpon Iphicrates, by ber intrea- 
ties, to re inſtate her children 
upon the throne of their fa her, 

V. 249 

EunYDIcCE, Wife of Aridæus: O- 

lympias cauſes her to be put to 
death, VII. 64 
EuxYDICE, Athenian, wife of 
 Opbellas, VII. 101. after her 
huſband's death ſhe marrics De- 
metr1us, 5 ibid. 

Eux vier, widow of Ptolemy 
Soter, marries her daughter Pto- 
lemaida to Demetrius, VII. 166 

EBuryelus, an eminence near Syra- 
coſe, leading to Epipolæ, IV.5 ü. 

Eux yYMEDoN, general of the A- 
— is condemned to pay 

3 a great 
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a great fine, and why, IV. 28. 
he goes into Sicily to the aid of 
Nicias, 70. he is killed in a 


battle, 31 
EunySTHENES, king of Sparta, 
I. 133 


Evn1s8Tnzus, king of Mycene, 
famous for the twelve labours 
which he made Hercules under- 
take, III. 11 

EvunxyT10N,or Eux yPON, king of 
Sparta, renounces ſome part of 
the abſolute power of the kings 
in fayour of the people, I. 137 

EuTuycrATEs, chief magiſtrate 
of Olynthus, puts that city into 
Philip's hands. V. 280 

EurxvDzM us, appointed by the 
Athenians to command jointly 
with Nicias, forces that general 
to engage in aſea-fight, wherein 
be 1s worſted, IV. 73 

EurauyDEmuUs, king of Bactria, 
makes an honourable peace with 
Antiochus, who intended to de- 
throne him, VIII. 122 

Exemption, or Immunities, granted 
by the Athenians to thuſe who 
had rendered their country great 
ſervices, V. 241 

ExENETES, of Agsigentum, vice 


tor in the Olympick games, en- 


ters that city in triumph, V. 5 
Exilis, name given the citizens 
- expelled by Nabis from Sparta, 

VIII. 116. ſupported by the. A- 

chaans, they commit great eru- 

elties at Sparta, 288, they ac- 

cuſe the Achæans at Rome, 314. 

conſequence of that accuſation, 

328, Se. 


F. 


ABIUS MAXIMUS * 
is appointed dictator, II. 69. 
_ his ſlow conduct in reſpect to 
Hannibal, 70, Cc. the people 
give Minucius, general of the 
horſe, equal power with him, 


73. Fabius extricates him out 


of a danger, in which his ill 
conduct had engaged him, 74 
Fanzius MAx1mvus, ſonof Paulus 
Emilius, diſtinguiſhes himſelf 
in the war againſt Perſeus, IX. 68 
Fables. Authors to whom the in- 
vention of them is aſcribed, 111, 
90. ufe of fables in reſpect to 
the education of children, ibid, 
FARr1civs is deputed by the Ro. 
mans to Pyrrhus, VII, 222+ he 
commands in the war againſt 
that prince, 229 
Faith, It is the ſureſt bulwark of 
a ſtate, IV. 10. and a quality 
eſſential to a prince, 204. breach 
of faith often one of the prin- 
cipal cauſes of the ruin of em- 
pires, II. 445, &c. 
Famine in Egypt in the time of the 
emperor Trajan, J. 226 
FAxx1vus (C) Roman officer, di- 
ſtinguiſhes himſelf at the ſiege 
of Carthage, II. 151 
Fermiers, or Farmers of Taxes, peo- 
ple little ſenſible to merit, IV. 
375, &c. their want of huma- 
nity, X. 116 
F:flivals, celebrated at Athens, I. 
32, &c. and at Lacedemon, III. 
2 

FIu IIIA, commander of the Re. 
mans in Aſia, defeats the troops 
of Mithridates, X. 93. he kills 
Flaccus, ſeiſes that conſul's at- 
my, and marches againſt Mithri- 
dates, 97. upon being aban- 
doned by his troops, he kills 
himſelf in deſpair, 99 
Fraceus (L. Valerius) is elected 
conſul and marches againſt Mi- 
thridates, X. 91. he is killed 
by Fimbria, 97 
FLAuMix IN US (Quinte) is deput- 
ed by the Romans to Prufias, 
II. 117. he is elected conſul, and 
marches againſt Philip king of 
Macedonia, VIII. 151. he gains 

a firſt advantage over that prince, 
156. different expeditions of Fla- 
mininus in Phocis, 157. he is 

| continued 
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evntinued in the command as 
pro-conſul, i165, he has an in- 
effectual interview with Philip, 
166. he gains a great victory over 
that prince near Scotuſa and Cy- 
noſcephale, 176. and concludes 
a peace with him, 182, honours 
and applauſes which he receives 
in the Iſthmian games, 184. he 
makes war againſt Nabis, 196. 
beſieges him in Sparta, 202. and 
grants him peace, 203. he tri- 
umphs at Rome, 207 
FLamIinivs (C.) conſul marches 
againſt Hannibal, II. 66, he is 
defeated and killed near the lake 
of Thraſymenus, 68 
Flaitery. Cauſes of the propenſity 
of princes to be ſeduced by flat- 
tery, I. 242 
Fortifications of the ancients, — 
40 
Four hundred men inveſted with 
all authority at Athens, and a- 
buſe it tyrannically, IV. 102. 
their power is annulled, 106 
FazNCH, Ideas people had of the 
ancient Gauls, VIII. 292, &c. 
what paſted at the fiege of Phi- 
lipſburgh ought to undeceive 
thoſe who have the ſame idea 
of the modern French, 293, Cc. 
Friendſhip, Fundamental law of it, 
IV. 219 
Fo LvIA, Anthony's wife, very 
active at Rome for her huſband's 
intereſts, X. 196 
Funerals, Funeral ceremonies in 
Egypt, I. 210, at Athens, III. 
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ABINIUS, Pompey's lieute- 
nant, ſubjects part of Syria, 
X. 152. he commands there as 
pro-conſu), 171. upon the earn- 
eſt inflances cf Pompey, he re- 
eſtabliſhes Ptolemy Auletes upon 


the throne of Egypt, 172 
Cavar xs, prince of Aſſyria, ſub- 
mits to Cyrus, II. 278 


Gagamela or Camels bouſe, place 
tamous for Alexander's ſecond 
victory over Darius, III. 126 

GALA, Maſiniſſa's father, joins 
the Cartbaginians againſt the 
Romans, II. 123 

Galatia, or Gallz-Grecia, a pro- 
vince of Aſia Minor, inhabited 
by the Gauls after their irrup- 
tion into Greece, VII. 205 

GALA: Fine ſaying of that em- 
petor, VII. 43 

Gally. See Sbip. 

Games, part of the religion of the 
ancients, I. bo, ſolemn games 
of Greece: The Olympick, the 
Pythian, the Nemæan, the Iſth- 
mian, 62, rewards granted to 
the victors in thoſe games, $3. 
ladies admitted to diſpute the 
prize in the Olympick games, 

IV. 248 

GanYMEDE, Ptolemy's eunuch, 
ſupplants Achil:as, and becomes 
prime miniſter of Egypt in his 
place, X. 184. his ſtratagems 
againſt Czſar during his war in 
Egypt, ibid. 

Gaos, admiral to Artaxerxes, re - 
volts againſt that prince, and on 
what occaſion, III. 145 

Gardens, Hanging gardens of Ba- 
bylon, II, 18 

GauLls, They diſpute the paſ- 
fage of the Alps with Hannibal, 
II. 55, Fe. irruption of the 
Gauls into Greece, VII. 202, 
their attempt again{the temple 
of Delphi, ibid, 

Gaza in Paleſtine, beſieged an1 
taken by Alexander, VI. 50, 
deſtruction of Gaza by Alexan- 
der Jannæus, IX, 265 

GELANOR, king of Argos, III. 11 

Gela, city of Sicily, IV. 31 

GELL1As, citizen of Agrig-ntum, 
his noble uſe of riches, V. 5 

GzLoN poſſeſſeſs himſelf of ſu- 


reme authority at Syracuſe, , 


II. 343. reaſons that prevent 
him from aidipg the Greeks 
R 4 when 
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when attacked by Xe: xes, III. 
19 3. he defeats Hamilcar, gene- 
ral of the Carthaginians, I. 313. 
the Syracuſans proclaim him 
king, III. 343. his wiſe con- 
duct during his reign, 344. his 
death, 449. reſpe& which the 
Syracuſans retained for his me- 
mory, ibid, 
GErton, ſon of Hiero, eſpouſes 
the party of the Carthzginians 
againſt the Romans, X. 23. he 


dies ſoon after, ibid, 
Genius, Height ro which che an- 
cients carried genius, X, 


CExTivs, king of Illyrium, be- 
comes ſuſpected by the Romans, 
IX. 13, he makes an alliance 
with Perſcus, 59. he dec'ares 
againſt the Romans, and impri- 
fons their ambaſſadors, 63. the 
Romans ſend the prætor Ant- 
cius againſt him, ibid. Gentius 
is oblized to throw himſelf at 
his feer, and implore his mercy, 
64. Anicius ſerds him to Rome 
Wich all his family, ibid. 

Geometry, People to whom the in- 
vention of that ſcience is at- 
tributed, I. 216 

GzxrG1s, ſon of Ariazus, one of 
the fix generals of Xerxes's ar- 
my, III. 189 

1018s, one of the Paryſatis's wo- 
men, confeſſes the poiſoning of 
Statira, IV. 210. ſhe is put to 
death, ibid, 

G1$co, fon of Hami'car, is pu- 
niſhed for his father's ill fuc- 
ceſs, and is baniſhed, L 311 

G31+ 60, Carthaginian, endeavours 
to ſuppreſs the revolt of the 
mercenaries, II. 28. Spendius, 
their general, puis him to death, 

32. 

G18 co endeavours to prevent the 
Carthaginians from accepting 
the conditions of peace propoſed 
by Scipio, II. 102 

Gurapnrio (Man. Acilius) obtains 
Bithynia and Pontus for his pro- 


vince, where Lucullus com. 
manned before, X. 138. his 
diſcourſe on his arrival aug. 
ments the licence of Lucullus's 
tioops, 139 
Graucias king of Illyrium takes 
Pyrrhus under his protection, 
and re- eſtabliſhes him in his do- 
minions, VII. 154 
GTLavco, a young Athenian, de- 
frous of having a ſhare in the 
adminiſtration of the publick 
affairs, IV. 291. Socrates, in a 
converſation, obliges him to own 
his incapacity for them, 292 
GoRRYAS, Aſſytian lord, puts 
himſelf and family under the 
protection of Cyrus, II. 277. 
he puts himſelf at the head of 

a body of troops at the fiege of 
Babylon, 317, Gobryas enters 
into the conſpiracy againſt Smer- 
dis the Magian, 371. his ſenſe 
of the preſent given Darius by 
the Scythians, III. 125 
ConnryaAs, Perſian lord, com- 
mands in the army of Artz- 
xeixes at the battle of Cunaxa, 
IV. 172 

Con. Anſwer of Simonides to a 
prince who aſked him what God 
was, III. 351. one ſupreme God 
acknowledged by Socrates, IV, 
295, 

Gordian, capital city of Phrygia, 
famous for the chariot to which 
the Gordian knot was tied, 
which Alexander cvt, VI. 38 
CorG1Das, Athenian, joins Pelo- 
pidas to expel the tyrants of 

- Thebes, V. 130 
Gon is, ſophiſt, is ſent deputy 
from the Leon'ines to Athens 
to demand aid againſt the Syra- 
cuſans, IV. 28 
Gon co, davghter ef Cleomenes : 
Smart ſaying of that child, III. 
137 

Different kinds of 


Gvernment, 


government, I. 24. which would 
be tte moſt perfect, IV. 25. 
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view and end of all govern - 


ment, 33 5 
GCrxAaccuvs(Tiberius)diſtinguiſhes 
himſelf at the ſiege of Carthage, 
II. 151, being tribune of the 
people, he propoſes a law con- 
cerning the will of Attalus, and 
is killed ſoon after, IX. 210 
Grandees. Example how little their 
friendſhip 1s to be relied on, 
III. 183. blindneſs too conmon 
to the great, 270, miſtaken am- 
bition ſufficiently common to the 
great, VII. 70, Cc. See Princes, 
Kings. | 
Granicus, river of Phrygia, famous 
for the victory of Alexander 
over the Perſians, VI. 26 
Gratitude: The principal virtue of 
the Egyptians, I. 200 
CREECE, GAEEEkS, geographical 
deſcription of ancient Greece, 
III. 2. hiſtory of Greece divided 
into four ages, 6. primitive ori- 
gin of the Greeks, 7, diffe- 
rent ſtates of which Greece was 
compoſed, 10. tranſmigrations 
of the Greeks into Aſia Minor, 
16, &c. ſettlement of the 
Greeks in Sicily, IV. 30. man- 
ners and cuſtoms of the Greeks, 
334, Sc. republican govern- 
ment inſtituted almoſt univer- 
ſally in Greece, III. 19. Mon- 
ficur Boſſuet's reflexions upen 
that kind of government, VI, 
311. love of liberty the pecu- 
liar character of the Greeks, IX. 
152, different kind of troops 
that compoſed the armies of the 
Greeks, IV. 387. ſhips, and na- 
val forces, 392. people of Greece 
very warlike in all times, 382. 
origin and cauſe of courage and 
military virtue amongſt the 
Greeks, 384. religon of the 
Greeks, I. 33. of the augurs, 
45. of the oracles, 48. famous 
games and combats of Greece, 
60. difference of taſte of the 
Greeks and Romans in reſpect 
to publick ſhows, 87, diſputes 


for the prize of wit, ſhows, and 


for what relates to the wars of 


Greece, 146, Sc. 
Cryyrus, See AN Tiocuus 
GRV us. 


Gurussa, ſon of Maſiaiſſa, di- 


Gyces kills Candaules king of 


GyYLieyvs, Lacedæmonian, goes 


Gymnoſlick, art of forming the 


Cynecæ a, or apartments of the la- 


Hair of Berenice, 
Haliartus, city of Baotia, ſides 


Haliarnaſſus, city of Doris, 1. 


repreſentations of the theatre, 
90. illuſtrious men who diſtin- 
guiſhed themſ:lves moſt by the 
arts and ſciences amongſt the 
Greeks, III. 71. dialects of the 
Greeks, 18, See the articles 
Athenians and Lacedæmoniane, 


Greece with the Perfians and 
Mac dont ant. Greece beromes a 
Roman province, IX. 141. re- 
flections upon the cauſes of the 
grandeur, decline, and ruin of 


vides the kingdom with his two 
brothers after his father's death, 
II. 165 


Lydia, whoſe principal officer 
he was, and aſcends the throne. 
in his ſtead, II. 236. what 
Plato ſays of his ring, ibid. 


to the aid of Syracuſe beſieged 
by the Athenians, IV. 62. his 
arrival in Sicily changes the face 
of things, 63. he obliges the 
Athenians to ſurrender at diſ- 
cretion, 88, his ſordid ayarice 
ſullies the glory of his great 
actions, 141 


athletæ, & 66 


dies amongſt the Greeks, I. 64 


; H, 
EMUs, mountain between 
Thrace and Theſſaly, VIII, 


6 
VII, 278 


with Perſeus, IX. 18. the præ- 
tor Lucretius takes and eatirely 
demoliſhes it, 


4. — and taken by Alex- 
ander, VI. 35 
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HALYATTES, king of Lydia, II. Hanx1Bat, ſurnamed the Gregt, 


237. war of that prince with 
Cyaxares, 230. he continues 
the ſiege of Miletus begun by 
bis father, 237. he raiſes the 
fiege of that city, and wherefore, 
238 
Hamzrs TRIS, wife of Teriteuch- 
mes, IV, 147. cruelty of that 
princeſs, 2 
Hamitcar commands the army 
ſent by the Carthaginians into 
Sicily at the requeſt of Xerxes, 
I. 310. it is defeated by Gelon, 
tyrant of Syracuſe, 311. his 
death, ibid. 
HAMILCAR, ſon of Gyſeon, com- 
mands the Carthagizian army 
2gainft Agathocles, and gains a 
great victory over him, I. 328. 
he falls alive into the hands of 
the Syracuſans whilſt beſieging 
their city, 336. he is put to 
death, ibid. 
HAM TLI CAR, ſurnamed Barcha, 
general of the Carthagenians, II. 
25. boldneſs and ability of that 
general, ibid. he commands the 
army againſt the mercenaries, 
31. and defeats them entirely, 
34. he goes to Spain, which he 
conquers in a ſhort time, 40. he 
is killed in a battle, ibid. 
HAMILCAR, ſurnamed Rhodia- 
nus, a Carthaginian, goes into 
the camp of Alexander by order 
of Carthage, I. 339. at his re- 
turn he is put to death, ibid. 
HAN NAT, ſon of Giſgo, is 
placed at the head of the troops 
ſent by the Carthaginians into 
Sicily te the aid of the people of 
Egefta, I. 312. actions of that 
general in Sicily, 313. he dies 
there of the plague, 14 
MANNIBAL commands the Car- 
thaginian fleet, and is defeated 
by the conſul Duilivs, II. 5. he 
beſieges the mercenaries in Tu- 
nis, 33. he falls into their 
hands and is crucified, ibid. 


at nine years old goes with Na 
father ſent to command in Spain, 
II. 40. he is appointed to com- 
mand there after Afſdrubal's 
death, 42. after ſeveral con- 
queſts he beſieges Saguntum, 
44+. and takes it, 45, he pre- 
pares for his march into Italy, 
48, he goes to Cadiz, and with 
what view, ibid. he begins his 
march, ibid. his expeditions as 
far as the Rhone, 49. he paſſes 
that river 50. bis march afttr- 
wards, 51. he paſſes the Alps, 

3. he enters Italy, $57. he de- 
eats the Romans near the ri- 
ver Ticinus, 58. then at Trebia, 
62. he marches to Tuſcany, 64. 
he loſes an eye in paſſing the Ap- 
penines, 66, he gainsa battle near. 
the lake of Thraſymenus, 68. 
his conduct in regard to Fabius, 
69. his manner of extricatinghim- 
ſelf from the wrong ſtep he had 
taken at Caſilinum, 72. he gains 
a famous victory near Cannæ, 
79, Ce. he ſends. deputies to 
Carthage with the news-of bis 
victory, and to demand re-in- 
forcement,. 81. he winters at 
Capua, 82, and ſuffers the 
courage of his troops to be 
enervated by the luxury of that 
place, 85 
Bad ſucceſs of Hannibal, 86. 
he flies to the aid of Capua, be- 
fieged by the Romans, ibid. to 
make a diverſion, he marches 
ſuddenly back againſt Rome, 


87. after various attempts he 
© abandons that enterpriſe, 88. he 


is recalled into Africa, ga. he 
has an interview with Scipio, 
$0- Ig by a battle in which. 
e is defeated, 100. he eſcapes to 
Carthage, ibid. he cauſes a peace 
to be concluded with the Ro- 
mans, 101, he undertakes and 
effects the reformation of the 
courts of juſtice and finances at 
| Carthage, 


2 © 


Carthage, 10. purſued by the 
Romans, he retires to Antio- 
chus 111. his diſcourſe to that 
prince, and the counſels he gives 
him, 112. he retires firſt to the 
iſland of Crete, 116, then to 
Pruſias, 117 he does that prince 
great ſervices, ibid. betrayed by 
Pruſias, he poiſons himſelf, 118. 
Hannibal's character and praiſe, 

119 

HAN NIBATL, young Carthaginian, 
ſent to Hieronymus by Hanni- 
bal, X. 27 
Hanno, citizen of Carthage, 
forms the deſign of making him- 
ſelf maſterof the common wealth, 

I. 328. he is diſcovered and 
puniſhed, ibid. 
Hanxo, Carthaginian is placed 
at the head of the troops againſt 
Agathocles, I. 341. he is killed 
in battle, ibid. 
Hanno, general of the Carthagi- 
nians, is defeated by the Ro- 
mans near the iſlands, ZEgates, 
II. 23. the Carthaginians give 
him the command of their troops 
againſt the mercenaries, 30. 
the command is taken from him 
31. the Carthaginians place 
him again at the head of their 
troops, 35. Hanno oppoſes. in 
vain the undertaking of the ſe- 
cond Punick war, 42 


Har Mop rus conſpires againſt the 


tyrants of Athens, III. 66. his 
death, ibid. ſtatues erected in 
honour of him by the Athenians, 


68 
HazxmoniTa, wife of Themiftus, 


is put to death by order of the- 


le of Syracuſe, X. 33 
Hinradvs. tile of PPS or, 
is ordered by that prince to 
make away with Cyrus, II. 353, 
rage of Aſtyages upon diſcover- 
ing that Harpagus had difobeyed 
his orders, and the revenge he 


HARPALUS, governor of Babylon 
for Alexander, quits the ſervice 
of that prince, and retires to 
Athens, VI. 265. he corrupts 
Demoſthenes with his preſents, 
267 the Athenians drive Harpa- 
lus out of their city, ibid. 

HARPYAT ES, ſon of Tiribaſus, aſ- 
ſaſſi nates Arſames by order of 
Ochus, V. 197 

HxcAræus, one of Alexander's 
officers, cauſes Attalus to be aſ- 
ſailinated by that prince's order, 

VI. 14 

HxrTLochus, Phyſcon's general, 
defeats the Alexandrians, and 
takes their general Marſyas pri- 
ſoner, I « 220 

HzGESIFYLA, wife of Milti- 
ades, and mother of Cimon, III. 

146 

HzeGrToOrIDES, Thaſian, expylcs 
his life for the ſafety of his city 
beſieged by the Athenians, III. 

286 

HELENA, daughter of Tyndarus 
and wife of Menelaus, carried 
away by Paris, ſon of Priam king 
of Troy, | | III. 14 

HzrzNnus, ſon of Pyrrhus, ac- 
companies his father to the ſiege 
of Argos, VII. 248. he enters 
the city with a budy of troops, 
which occaſions a confuſion, in 
which his father periſhes, ibid. 

Helepolis, machine of war invented 
by Demetrius, VII. 127 

Hz11con of Cyzicum, mathema- 
tician, Ne V. 67 

Hx110D0Rvus, prime miniſter to 
Seleucus Philopator, goes to Je- 
ruſalem to take away the trea- 
ſures of the temple, VIII. 372. 
chaſtiſement which he receives 
from God on that account, 373. 
he poiſons Seleucus and uſurps 
the crown 374+ he is :xpelled by 
Eumenes, 375 

Heliopolis, city of the Lower E- 
gypt, famous for its temple de- 
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HALYATTES, king of Lydia, II. HAN RIBA, ſurnamed the Cr 


237. war of that prince with 
Cyaxares, 230. he continues 
the ſiege of Miletus begun by 
bis father, 237. he raiſes the 
fiege of that city, and wherefore, 
238 
Hamzrs TRIS, wife of ae 
mes, IV. 147. cruelty of that 
princeſs, 1 
HAM HI SAR commands the army 
ſent by the Carthaginians into 
Sicily at the requeſt of Xerxes, 
I. 310. it is defeated by Gelon, 
tyrant of Syracuſe, 311. his 
death, ibid. 
HAMILCAR, ſon of Gyſeon, com- 
mands the Carthagizian army 
againſt Agathocles, and gains a 
great victory over him, I. 328. 
he falls alive into the hands of 
the Syracufans whilſt beſieging 
their city, 336. he is put to 
death, ibid, 
HAMII CAR, ſurnamed Barcha, 
general of the Carthagenians, II. 
25. boldneſs and ability of that 
general, ibid. he commands the 
army againſt the mercenaries, 
31. and defeats them entirely, 
34. he goes to Spain, which he 
conquers. in a ſhort time, 40. he 
is killed in a battle, ibid. 
HAMILCAR, ſurnamed Rhodia- 
nus, -a Carthaginian, goes into 
the camp of Alexander by order 
of Carthage, I. 339. at his re- 
turn he is put to death, ibid. 
HAN NIA, ſon of Giſgo, is 
placed at the head of the troops 
ſent by the Carthaginians into 
Sicily te the aid of the people of 
Egefta, I. 312. actions of that 
general in Sicily, 313. he dies 
there of the plague, 14 
HANNIBAL commands the Gar- 
thaginian fleet, and is defeated 
by the conſul Duilius, II. 5. he 
beſieges the mercenaries in Tu- 
nis, 34. he falls into their 
bands and is crucified, ibid. 
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at nine years old goes with Na 


father ſent to command in Spain, 
II. 40. he is appointed to com- 
mand there after Afdrubal's 
death, 42. after ſeveral con- 
queſts he beſieges Saguntum, 
44. and takes it, 45, he pre- 
pares for his march into Italy, 
48. he goes to Cadiz, and with 
what view, ibid, he begins his 
march, ibid. his expeditions as 
far as the Rhone, 49. he paſſes 
that river 50. bis march afttr- 
wards, 51. he paſſes the Alps, 
$3 he enters Italy, 37. he de- 
eats the Romans near the ri- 
ver Ticinus, 58. then at Trebia, 
62. he marches to Tuſcany, 64. 
he loſes an eye in paſſing the Ap- 
penines, 66. he gainsa battle near 
the lake of Thraſymenus, 68. 
his conduct in regard to Fabius, 
69. his manner of extricatiaghim- 
ſelf from the wrong ſtep he had 
taken at Caſilinum, 72. he gains 
a famous victory near Cannæ, 
79, Ce. he ſends. deputies to 
Carthage with the news-of bis 
victory, and to demand re-in- 
forcement,. 81. he winters at 
Capua, 823, and ſuffers the 
courage of his troops to be 
enervated by the luxury of that 
place, 8, 
Bad ſucceſs of Hannibal, $6. 
he flies to the aid of Capua, be- 
fieged by the Romans, ibid. to 
make a diverſion, he marches 
ſuddenly back againſt Rome, 
$9. after various attempts he 
abandons that enterpriſe, 88. he 
is recalled into Africa, ga. he 
has an interview with Scipio, 
followed by a battle in which 

e is defeated, 100. he eſcapes to 
Carthage, ibid. he cauſes a peace 
to be concluded with the Ro- 
mans, 101. he undertakes and 
effects the reformation of the 
courts of juſtice and finances at 
Carthage, 
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Carthage, 107, purſued by the HARTATus, governor of Babylon 


Romans, he retires to Antio- 
chus, 111. his diſcourſe to that 
prince, and the counſels he gives 
him, 112, he retires firſt to the 
iſland of Crete, 116, then to 
Pruſias, 117. he does that prince 
reat ſervices, ibid, betrayed by 
Profias, he poiſons himſelf, 118, 
Hannibal's character and praiſe, 
119 
HanN1BAL, young Carthaginian, 
ſent to Hieronymus by Hanni- 
bal, X, 27 
Hanno, citizen of Carthage, 
forms the deſign of making him- 
ſelf maſterof the common wealth, 
I. 328. he is diſcovered and 
puniſhed, ibid. 
Hanxo, Carthaginian is placed 
at the head of the troops againſt 
Agathocles, I. 341. he is killed 
in battle, ibid. 
Hanno, general of the Carthagi- 
nians, is defeated by the Ro- 
mans near the iſlands, ZEgates, 
II. 23. the Carthaginians give 
him the command of their troops 
againſt the mercenaries, 30. 
the command is taken from him 
431. the Carthaginians place 
him again at the head of their 
troops, 25. Hanno oppoſes. in 
vain the undertaking of the ſe- 
cond Punick war, 42 
HarmoDrIvus conſpires againſt the 
tyrants of Athens, III. 66. his 
death, ibid. ſtatues erected in 
honour of him by the Athenians, 


HARMON TIA, Wife off Themiftus, 


is put to death by order of the- 


people of Syracuſe, X 


HazxyrAGuUs, officer of Aftyages, | 


is ordered by that prince to 
make away with Cyrus, II. 353. 
rage of Aſtyages upon diſcover- 
ing that Harpagus had diſobeyed 
his orders, and the revenge he 


takes of him, ibid. 


E X. 


for Alexander, quits the ſervice 
of that prince, and retires to 
Athens, VI. 265. he corrupts 
Demoſthenes with his preſents, 
267 the Athenians drive Harpa- 
lus out of their city, ibid. 
HAR PAT ES, ſon of Tiribaſus, aſ- 
ſaſſi nates Arſames by order of 
Ochus, V. 197 
HxcA Tus, one of Alexander's 
officers, cauſes Attalus to be aſ- 
ſalſi nated by that prince's order, 
VI. 14 

HxGELOochus, Phyſcon's general, 
defeats the Alexandrians, and 
takes their general Marſyas pri- 
ſoner, IX. 220 
HzGE$siPYLA, wife of Milti- 
ades, and mother of Cimon, III. 
146 

HeGr TorIDES, Thaſian, expylcs 
his life for the ſafety of bis city 
beſieged by the Athenians, III. 
286 

HZ LENA, daughter of Tyndarus 
and wife of Menelaus, carried 
away by Paris, ſon of Priam king 
of Troy, III. 14 
Hzt ENS, ſon of Pyrrhus, ac- 
companies his father to the ſiege 
of Argos, VII. 248. he enters 
the city with a body of troops, 
which occaſions a confuſion, in 
which his father periſhes, ibid. 
Helepolis, machine of war invented 
by Demetrius, VII. 127 
Hz11con of Cyzicum, mathema- 
tician, Hobs V. 67 
HL 10D0Rvs, prime miniſter to 
Seleucus Philopator, goes to le- 
ruſalem to take away the trea- 
ſures of the temple, VIII. 372. 
chaſtiſement which he receives 
from God on that account, 373. 
be poiſons Seleucus and uſurps 
the crown 4374+ he is :xpelled by 
Eumenes, 375 
Heliopolis, city of the Lower E- 
gypt, famous for its temple de- 
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dicated to the ſun, I. 189. ſurious 
actions of Cambyſes there, 190 
Hellanedice name of thoſe who 
perſiſted in the athletick games 
of Greece, I. 68 
Herixnus, ſon of Deucaiion 
king of Theſſaly, from whom 
the Greeks derive their name 
"EMAmec, III. 16 
Helleſpont, ftrait between Europe 
and A ſia, III. 183 
Helets. Origin and condition of 
the Helots, I. 136. cruelties 
of the Lacedzmonians in reſpect 
to them, III. 46. revolt of the 
Helots againſt the Lacedzmoni- 
ans, 307 
Hemerodromi : Runners or couriers 
amongſt the Greeks, VIII. 139 
HEra=$110n, Alexander's fa- 
vourite: Miſtake of the captive 
princeſſes in reſpect to him, VI, 
63. he receives a wound at the 
battle of Arbela, 132. Alex- 
ander makes him marry Darius's 
youngeſt daughter, 263. his 
death, Alexander's eſteem for 
that favourite, 271, extraor- 
dinary honours which that 
prince cauſes to be paid him 
after his death, 275, Ec. 
Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt, de- 
eription of it, I. 270 
Heraclaa, city of Pontus: Ty- 
rants who gaqverned it, I. 159, 
deſtruction of that city by Cotta, 

| Fs - X. 120 
Heraclza in Ætolia, beſieged and 
taken by the conſul Aciliue, 

| VIII. 240 

Her ACLEA, wife of Zoippus, of 
the family of Hiero, is maſſa- 
cred with her children by order 
of the people of Syracuſe, X. 


3 
HrzxAcLtiDz, ordeſcendeats from 
Hercules. They ſucceed the 
Atyades in the kingdom of Ly- 


dia, II. 235. they ſeiſe Pelopon- 


neſus, and are ſoon after driven 
out of it, III. 11. they re-enter 
Peloponneſus, and ſeiſe Lacedæ- 
mon, 17. they endeavout to op- 


poſe the augmentation of the 
Athenians who defeat them in 
a battle, 18 
HEANACTI DES, miniſter of Seuthes 
king of Thrace : His perfidy, 
IV. 204 

HEZRNAcTLIDESs, exile of Syracuſe, 
comes to the aid of his country 
againſt Dionyſus, V. 76. the 
Syracuſans chooſe him admiral, 
ibid. his envy of Dion, 77. he 
1s obliged to call in Dion to the 
aid of Syracuſe, $4. and to put 
himſelf into his hands, 85. Di- 
on reſtores him the command in 
chief by ſea, 86, Heraclides 
renews his intrigues againſt Di- 
on, ibid. Dion is obliged to ſuf- 
fer him to be killed, 89 
HERNACLID ES, Philip's miniſter, 
his character, VIII. 150. Philip 
ſacrifices him to gain the affec- 
tion of the Macedonians, 151 
HER ACLIDES, of Byzantium is 
deputed by Antiochus to Scipio 
Africanus, VIII. 256 
HzrACL1DEs, treaſurer of the 
province of Babylon, is baniſhed 
by Demetrius Soter, IX. 179. 
he is appointed by Ptolemy, 
Attalus, and Ariarathes, to pre- 
pare Alexander Bala for per- 
ſonating the ſon of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, in order to his reign- 
ing inſtead of Demetrius, 183. 
he carries him to Rome where 
he ſucceeds in cauſing him to be 
acknowledged king of Syria, 
ibid. 184 

Herbeſſes, city of Sicily, V. 15 
HEercuLEs,fon of Jupiterand Alc- 
mena, ſubjected to Euryſthenes 
by the fraud of Juno, III. 11 
HexcvLzs, ſon of Alexander and 
Barſina, VII. 7. is put to death 
by Polyſperchon, 8 
HERITTID AS, Spartan: His too 
rigid exactneſs obliges Spithri- 
dates to abandon the party of the 
Lacedæmonians, IV. 233 
HEARMIASs, Carian, is declared 
prime miniſter of Antiochus the 


Gieat, VIII, 3. his character 
x a ibid 
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ibid. be removes Epigenes, 
the moſt able of Antiochus's 
generals, 8 Achuntics cauſes 
him to be aſſaſſinated, It 
HERMOCRATES Syracuſan en- 
courages his citizens to defend 
themſelves againſt the Atheni- 
ans, IV. 54. he is elected gene- 
ral, 55 
HERMOoL Aus, officer in the train 
cf Alexander, conſpires againſt 
that prince, IX. 210. he is diſ- 
covered and puniſhed, ibid, 
Hraop, Idumwzan, is made go- 
vernor of Galilee, IX. 279. he 
eſcapes from Jeruſalem to avo'd 
falling into the hands of the 
Parthians, ibid. he goes to Rome, 
and is declared king of Judza 
by the ſenate, 280. he forms the 
ſiege of Jeruſalem, 281, he goes 
to Samaria, and eſpoaſes Mari- 
amne, ibi4, he makes himſelf 
maſter of Jeruſalem, and aſcends 
the throne of Judea, 232 
HreropIcus, one of the princi- 
pal perſons of Theſſaly: Un- 
happy fate of that prince and 
his family, VIII. 340 
HrropoTus, Greek hiflorian z 
His birth, III. 170. applauſes 
which he received at the Olym- 
pick games cn reading bis hiſ- 
tory there, I. go 
HeropoTus, friend of Deme- 
trius ſon of Philip, is ſeiſed on 
that prince's account, VIII. 365. 
he is put to the queſtion and dies 
in the torments, 366 
Hiroes, Times moſt famous for 
the hiſtory of the heroes, III. 13. 
deſcription of moſt of the heroes 
ſo much boaſted of in hiſtory, 
IL. 351 

Hzsrop, Greek, poet, III. 74 
Hzzxxklau, king of Judah, is 
cured miraculouſly, II. 206. he 
ſhows the ambaſſadors of the 
king of Babylon, his riches and 
his palace, ibid. God menaces 
dim by bis prophet, 207, accom - 
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pliſh ment of thoſe threats, 211 
HirarNnes, Petſian of great qua- 
lity, Siatira's father, IV. 147 
Hix Mrs Af, ſon of M.cipſa, king 
of Numidia, II. 165, Jugurtha 
cauſes him to be murdered, 166 
Hitzax, of Antioch, becomes 
prime miniſter to Phyſcon, IX, 
203. that prince puts him to 
death,. ibid. 
HI ESO I. brother of Gelon, reigns 
aſter him in Syracuſe, III. 349. 
his character, 350. ſuſpicions 
which he forms againſt his bro- 
ther, ibid, he attracts learned 
men about him, 351, his good- 
neſs to the children of Anaxi- 
laus, 354. his death, ibid, 
Hizroll. Hs birth, X. 1. he 
is choſen captain-general of the 
Syracuſans, 2. and ſoon after 
elected king, 4- he quits the 
party of the Carth»ginians, and 


eſpouſes that of the Romans, 


6. he aids the firſt againſt the 
mercenaries, 7. his pacifick 
reign, 8, 9. he favours agricule 
ture particularly, 10, diſtin» 
guiſhed proofs which he gives of 
his attachment to the Romans 
in the ſecond Punick war, 12, 
23. he employs the ability of 
Archimedes, who makes abun- 
dance of machines of war for him 
for the defence of a place, 18. 
galley which Archimedes builds 
for him, 20. he dies at a great 
age, much lamented by his peo- 
ple, 23 
H1zzocLxs, fatherof Hiero cauſes 
his ſon to be expoſed, and then 
to be brought back to his houſe 
where he educates him with great 


care, X. 1 
Hieroglypbicks : Signification of 
the word, I. 171 


HII AON YUMus, Hiero's grandſon, 
reigns after him at Syracuſe, 
and by his vices cauſes him to 
be much regretted, X. 23. 25. 
he makes an alliance with Han- 


nibal, 


E N DP E X. 


' fibal, 27. he is killed in a con- 
ſpiracy, 28 
Hierephantes, name given the per- 
ſon who prefided at the cere- 
mony of the feaſt, of Eleuſis, 
1 40 

Himera, city of Sicily; its. foun- 
dation, IV. 31, its deſtruction, 
J. 310 

HinfLcox, Carthaginian gene- 
ral, comes to Sicily, to drive the 
Romans out of it, X. 45. he 
petiſhes there, 50 
Hippocra, city of Africa, refuted 
at firſt to join the mercenaries, 


II. 29. and joins them after- ' 


wards, 32 
HiereARcnvs, ſon of Piſiſtratus, 
governs at Athens after his fa- 
ther's death, III. 66. his tafie 
for literature, ibid. he is killed 
in the conſpiracy of Harmodivs 
and Ariſtogiton, ibid, 
HirrAxIxN us, brother of Diony- 
fius, drives Calippus out of Sy- 
racuſe, and reigns there two 
years, V. 92 
Hir IAS, ſon of Piſiſtratus re- 
tains the ſovereignty after the 
death of his father, IH. 65. he 
finds means to fruſtrate the con- 
ſpiracy formed by Harmodius. 
and Ariſtogiton, 66. he is cem- 
pelled to quit Attica, and goes to 
ſettle in Phrygia, 68. he takes 
refuge in Aſia with Artaphernes, 
71. he engages the Perfians in 
the war againſt the Greeks, and 
ſerves them as a guide, 153. 
he is killed at Marathon, 


fighting againſt his country, 157 


HiyyocrATEs famous phyfician : 
His great ability, II. 427, his 
difinter eftedneſs, III. 379 

HIrroca Ars, native of Car- 


thage, is ſent by Hannibal to 


Hieronymus, and reſides at his 
court, X. 27. he becomes one of 
the principal magiſtrates of Sy- 
racuſe, 35. he marches to the 


aid of Leontium, 37+ and is re- 


duced to fly, ibid. he, with Epi. 
cydes poſſeſs themſelves of all 
authority at Syracuſe, 39. he 
makes war in the field againſt 
Marcellus, 45, 49- the plague 
deſtroys him. and his troops, 50 
HiyProNaAx, ſatyrick poet, known 
by his verſes againſt Pupalas 
and Athenis, III. 77 
Horlor REAN Es, general for the 
King of Aſſyria, marches againſt 
the Ifraclites, and beſieges be- 
thulia, II. 229. Judith cuts off 
his head, ibid. 
HoLorunEAN RES, ſuppoſed brother 
of Ariarathes, king of Cappa- 
docia, dethrones him, and teign3 
in his ſtead, IX. 324. he is 
driven out by Attalus, and re- 
tires to Antioch, 326. he enters 
into a conſpiracy againſt Deme- 
trius his benefactor, ibid. that 
prince impriſons him, ibid, 
HomrzRr, famous poet, III. 71, 
Sc. to what perfection he car- 
ried the ſpecics of poetry to 
which be applied himſeif, 73 
Herſe, the horſe, or the knights, 
a comedy of Ariſtophanes, I. 
109 

Hosz 4a, king of Samaria, revolt? 
againſt the king of Aſſyria, II. 
203. he is laden with chains by 
Salmanaſar, and put in priſon 
for the reſt of his life, ibid, 
HyYAacinTHUS, feaſts celebrated 
in honour of him at Lacedzmon, 
III. 226 

HyDARNEs commands the Per- 
ſians called the Immortals in the 
army of. Xerxes, III. 189 
Hydraotes, a river of India, VI. 
234 

HyMEREUs, brother of Deme- 
trius Phalereus, is delivered vp 
to Antipater, who puts him to 
death, VII. 2 
HyrERZoTL us, Athenian : Hi 
character, IV. 25. he endeavou!t 
to irritate the people agaio! 
Nicias and. Alcibiadgs, = 


. 
* 


brated 
mon, 
I. 226 
s Per- 
in the 
II. 189 
ay VI, 

234 
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he is baniſhed by the ne, 
2 
Hyy$SICRATIA, one of the wives 
of Mithridates : Her maſculine 
courage, 
Hyrcaniant, people in the neigh- 
bourhood of Babylonia, ſubjected 
by Cyrus, II. 27 
HyacAN us (John) ſon of Simon, 
is declared high-priefl and prince 
of the Jews af.er his father's. 
death, IX. 212.. he is beſieged 
by Antiochus Sidetes, in Jeruſa- 
lem, ibid. and ſurrenders by ca- 
itulation, 213. he renders. 
himſelf abſalute and indepen- 
dent, 217, he renews the treaty. 
with the Romans, 222. he aug- 
ments his power in Judza, 230. 
he takes Samaria, and demo- 
liſhes it, 231. be becomes an 
enemy to the Phariſees, 234, he 
dies, ibid. 
Hyzcanus, ſon of Alexander 
Janne@us, is made bigh prieſt, of 
the Jews, IX. 26%. after the 
death of Alexander he takes poſ- 
ſe ſſion of the throne, 271. he is o- 
bliged to ſubmit to Ariſtdbulus 
his younger brother, ibid. he 
has recourſe to Pompey, who 
replaces him upon the throne, 
273, Cc. he is again dethroned, 
by Pacorus, ſon of Orodes, and 
delivered up to Antig»nus, Who 
cauſes his ears to be cut off, 279, 
the Parthians carry him into the 
Eaſt, ibid. be returns to Jeru- 
ſalem where Herod puts him. to 


death, 280 
Hrs TAS ES, father of Darius, 
governor of Perfia, II. 369 


HveTA8 Es, ſecond ſonof Xerxes, 
is made governor of Bactriana, 
III. 255. his remoteneſs from 
court makes way for his bro- 
ther Artaxerxes, to aſcend the. 
throne 269. Artaxerxes under- 
takes to reducehim, III. 272. and 
entirely ruins his party, 273 


X. 146 


HYSsTIAus, tyrant of Mlletus 


2 upon the generals of 
onia not to abandon Darius,. 
then employed in a war with 
the Scythians, III. 127. Darius 
grants him a territory in Thrace, 
where he builds a city, 129, 
that prince recalls him to court, 
ibid. Hy ſtiæus ſecretly ſupports 
the revolt of the Ionians, 134. 
he forms a conſpiracy againſt 
the government, 140. he is diſ- 
covered, ibid, he is taken by 
the Perſians. delivered up to 
Artaphernes and put to death, 
142. character of, Hyſtizus, ibid. 


I. 
ACCHUS, See Baccuvus. 


Javpvs, high-prieſt of the Jews, 
implores the protection of God 
againſt Alexander, VI. 99. ho- 

nours paid him by that prince 
100. his death, VII. 38 

JAL vsus, founcer of Rhodes, re- 
preiented in a painting by Pro- 
togenes, VII. 136+ 

Tambick. werſe proper for tragedy, 

I. 107- 

Jason, tyrant of Phera, is de- 
clared generaliſſimo of the Theſ- 
ſalians, VI, 158. death puts a 
ſtop to his deſigns, 159 

Jason ſupplants his brother Oai- 
as, high-priet of the Jews,- 
VIII. 378. be is ſupplanted him- 
ſelf by his brother Menelaus, 
381, he takes Jeruſalew and 
obliges Menelaus to retire into 

the citadel, 3 

Javan, or Ion, ſon of Japhet, 
father. of. all the people known. 
under the name -of Greeks, 

0 

Favelins, exerciſe of the Jones 

74 

Deriant, people of Aſia, 1 

by Pompey, | . 155 
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Ii, animal adored by the Egyp- 
tians, I. 202, 207 
Icz Tas of Syracuſe, tyrant of the 
Leontines, cauſes the wife and 
mother-in-law of Dion to be 
put to death, V. 91. the Syra- 
cuſans call in his aid againſt 
Dionyſius, and elect him their 
general, 97. he conceives the 
deſign of making himſelf maſ- 
ter of Syracuſe, ibid. and ſeiſes 
great part of the city, 99. Timo- 
leon, marches againſt him, and 
obliges him to live as a private 
perſon in the city of the Leon- 
tines, 10g. Icetas revolts againſt 
Timoleon, who puniſhes him 
and his ſon with death, 110 
Tchneumon, animal adored in Egypt, 
| I. 207 
Idolatry : Which the moſt ancient 
and moſt general, II. 424. See 
Religion, 

Idunæam, people of Paleſtine : 
Hyrcanus obliges them to em- 
brace Judaiſm, IX. 262 

Jealouſy or Envy, an incurable 
diſeaſe of the mind, VII. 338. it 
ſullies the glory of the greateſt 
actions, X. 144 

ECHONIAS, or TJEHOTACHIM, 
king of Judah, is led captive to 
| Babylon, II. 214. he is ſet at li- 
berty after an impriſonment 
there of thirty ſeven years, 218 

JzHoaz, king of Judza, led cap- 
tive into Egypt, where he dies, 
| I. 257 

JEn0TACHIM is placed by Nechao 


upon the throne of Judza in the 


room of his brother Jehoaz, I, 
257. he is conquered by Nebu- 
chodonoſor, II 211. he revolts 
againſt that prince, 214. his 
death, ibid. 
eruſalem city of Paleſtine, I. 29. 
taking of that city by Nechao, 
I. 258. it is befieged by Sena- 
cherib, and delivered miracu- 
louſly, II. 207. it is beſieged and 
taken by Nebuchodonoſor, 211. 


its fortifications demoliſhed by 
that prince, ibid, and rebuilt by 
order of Artaxerxes III. 295. 
Alexander's entrance into J eru- 
ſalem, VI. 101. it is betieg-d 
and taken by Ptclemy, VII. 42 
it is taken and plundered by An. 
tiochus Epiphanes, VIII. 38c, 
its temple is prophaned, ibid, 
it is taken by Antioghus Sidetes, 
who cauſes its fortifications to 
be demoliſhed, IX. 212. Pompey 
takes Jeruſalem by ſtorm, 276, 
Ceſar permits its walls to be 
rebuilt, which Pompey had 
cauſed to be_demoliſhed, 279, 
Herod takes Jeruſalem, 28 
Jzsvs CxrIsT, his kingdom fore- 
told by Daniel, II. 339. con- 
traſt between the kingdoms of 
the world and the kingdom of 
Chriſt, 341 
Iz ws, maſſacre of the Jews by 
order of Senacherib, II. 208. 
averſion of the Jews for the Sa- 
maritans, 209. captivity of the 
Jews at Babylon, and its dura- 
tion, 211, Cc. Cyrus's edict for 
their return to Jeruſalem, 335. 
the rebuilding of their city op- 
oſed by the Samaritans, 336. 
Darius confirms Cyrus's edict in 
their favour, III. 105. bis edict 
againſt the Jews revoked at the 
ſollicitation of Eſther, Il. 384. 
the Jews are confirmed in their 
privileges by Xerxes, III. 170, 
and afterwards by *Artaxerxes, 
295. Ochus carries a great num- 
ber of Jews captive into Egypt, 
V. 223. the Jews refule to 
ſubmit to Alexander, VI. 99. 
they obtain great privileges from 
that prince, 108. they refuſe to 
work at the building of the tem- 
ple of Belus, 282 
The Jews ſettle at Alexandria 

in great numbers, VII. 94. all 
thoſe who were ſlaves in Egypt 
are ſet at liberty, 208, the Jews 
ſubmit to Antiochus the Great, 
VIII. 153 
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VIII. 155. cruelties which they 
ſufferfrom Antiochus Epiphanes, 
385, Sc. they gain great victo- 
ries under Judas Maccabevs, 
firſt over the generals of that 
prince, then over thoſe of Anti- 
ochus Eupator, and over him- 
ſelf in perſon, 417, 412, 416. 
IX. 169. they make peace with 
Antiochus, 171. they gain new 
victories over the generals of 
Demetrius Soter, 180. they are 
declared friends and. allies of the 
Romans, ibid. they build a tem- 
ple in Egypt, 186, Cc. they re- 
venge themſelves on the inba- 
bitants of Antioch, for the evils 
they had ſuffered from them, 
193- they renew the treaties with 
the Romans, 197. they are ſub- 
jected by Antiochus Sidetes, 
212. hiſtory of the Jews under 
Ariſtobulus, 261. Alexander 
Janneus, 264. Alexandra, 268, 
Ariſtobulus, II. 272. Hyrcanus, 
277. Antigonus 231. the ſove- 
reignty over the Jewstransferred 
toa ſtranger, 282 
IMit.con, ſon of Hanno, is ſent 
lieutenant to Hannibal on his 
going to command in Sicily, 
I. 313. he takes Agrigentum, 
55 5. he puts an end to the war 
y a treaty with Dionyſius, and 
returns to Carthage, 316. he te- 
turns to Sicily at the head of an 
army, 318. the plague ſpreads 
in his army, 319. he is defeated 
by Dionyfius, 16id, he leaves 
his troops to the mercy of the 
enemy, and retires to Cartbage, 
where he kills himſelf, 321. 


Immortality of the Soul, See 


Soul, 
Immortals, guards of the Perſian 
kings ſo called, II. 398 
Immuvities. See Exemptions. 
Ins. See Tributes or Taxer, 
IxAacuvus, kirg of Argos, III. 11 
Ix axus, prince of the Libyans is 


choſen king by the Egyptians, 
and ſupports their revolt againſt 
the Perſians, III. 290. he ireats 
with Megabyſus, general of the 
Perſians, and ſurrende:s himſelf, 
292 he is delivered to the mo- 
ther of Artaxerxes, and put to 
death, | 298 
Inceſt, common amongſt the Per- 
ſians, 62 
IN DATA VYR Sus, king of the Scy- 
thians, attacked by Darius, 125. 
anſwer of that prince to Darius, 
who ſcnt to demand fire and 
water from him, ibid. 
India, region of Aſia, divided in 
two parts, VI. 213. manners of 
its inhabitants, 215, rarities of 
that country, 216, Cc. hiſtory of 
the commerce with that country 
from Solomon's time to the pre- 
ſent, I. 191. very fingular diſpute 
between two Indian women after 
the death of their common huſ- 
band, VII. 74. expeditions of Se- 
miramis into India, II. 194. con- 
queſt of India by Darius, III. 
131. then by Alexander, VI. 217 
Informers. How puniſhed in Per- 
ſia, II. 333. definition of them 
by Plutarch, V. 73. See 
Calumniators, or Falſe-accuſers. 
Ingratitude puniſhed moſt ſeverely 
amongſt the Perſians II. 250 
INTAPHERNES, Perſian lord: His 
inſolence and puniſhment, III. 
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Intereſt of money amongſt the Ro- 
mans, X. 117 
lor As, ſecond ſon of Antipater, 
and cup- bearer to Alexander, is 
ſuſpetzd of having poiſuned 
that prince, VI. 284 
Jon, ſon of Xuthus, who gave his 
name to Ionia, III. 17 
Ion, favourite of Perſeus, delivers 
up that prince's children to Oc- 
taviu*, IX. 82 
JonATHAN, Jew and Sadducee, 
brings over Hyrcanus to his ſet 
from 


DE. 


from that of the Phariſees IX. 
232, 233 

Jox aTHAN, brotherof Judas Mac- 
cabæus, ſucceeds him in the go- 
vernment of Judza, IX, 180, 
he accepts of the high-prieſt- 
hood from Alexander Bala, and 
aids that prince againſt Deme- 
trius Soter, 184. he undertakes 
to drive the Greeks out of the 
citade] which they had in je- 
ruſalem, 192. Sc. Demetrius 
Nicator ordere him to attend 
him upon that affair, i. Jo- 
nathan aids that prince againſt 
the people of Antioch, 193. 
diſguſted by the ingratitude of 
Demetries, he declares for An- 
tiochus Theos, 195. he ſuffers 
himſelf to be deceived by Try- 
phon, who puts hiny to death, 
ibid. 

Enia; province of Afia Minor, 
III. 5. from whom it takes its. 
name, 17 
Jonians. Revolt of the Ionians 
againſt Darius, III. 132. they 
burn the city of Sardis, 138. 
their party is entirely ruined, 
142. they throw off the Perfian 
yoke after the battle of Salamin, 
and unite with the Greeks from 
theneeforth, 242 
os EN, ſon of Jacob, I. 234 
os E n, Onias's nephew is ſent 
into Egypt to make his uncle's 
excuſe to Ptolemy, VII. 287. 
his credit with Ptolemy, 288. 
that prince gives him the farm 
of the revenues of Ce&loſyrizand 
Paleſtine without ſecurity, 289 
Jos1an; king of Judah, marches 
againſt Nechao, is defeated, and 
dies of a wound received in bat- 
tle, | 256 
JexrcxATES, Athenian, is ſent 
to aid Corcyra, V. 135. he is 
placed at the head of the Gre- 
cian troops in the expedition of 
Artaxerxes againſt Egypt, 186, 
he retires to Athens where Phar- 


nabaſus cauſes him to be aecuſtd 
of making the expedition miſ- 
carry, 189, the Athenians em- 
ploy him in the war with the 
allies, 205. he is accuſed 
Chares, and cited to take his 
trial, zog. means which he em- 
loys for his defence, ibid, &c. 
e re-eſtabliſhes Perdiccas upon 
the throne of Macedonia, 249, 
praiſe of Iphicrates, 205. mi- 
litary diſcipline which he eſta- 
bliſhes amongſt the troops, 206 
Ipſns, city of Phrygia, famous for 
the victory of Ptolemy, Caſ- 
ſander, Seleucus, and Lyſima- 
chus, over Antigonus and De- 
metrius, VII. 145 
Irony attributed to Socrates, IV. 
298 
Is AD As, young Spartan; his great 
courage, V. 171 
Is acoRAs, Athenian, forms a 
faction in Athens after the ex- 
pulſion of the tyrants, III. 70 
IscnoLas, Spartan, guards an im- 
portant paſs during the irrup- 
tion of the Thebans into Laco- 
nia and diftinguiſhes himfelf in 
a peculiar manner, V. 147 
H part of the city of Syracuſe; 
deſcription of it, IV. 50 
IsMENTAS, Theban is made pri- 
ſoner with Pelopidas, by Alex» 
ander of Pheræ, V. 161. he is 
delivered by Epaminondas, 164 


Is MENIUSs, Polemarch of Thebes, 
is ſeiſed by Leontides, and car- 


ried prifoner to the citadel, V. 
118. he is condemned and exe- 


cuted, 120 


IsocsArESs, Greek orator : Ser- 
vices which he endeavoured to 
render the Athenians by his. 
writings, V. 210, his death, 

322. 

IsocxArESs, Greek grammarian,. 
is ſent priſoner to Rome for 
having endeavoured to juſtify 
the aſlaffination of Octavius, 

IX. 182 
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ND. 
Ii, city of Cilicia, famous for JucuxT#a, Maſinifſa's grand» 


Alexander's victory over Da- 


rius, VI. 51 
Ifbnian, ſolemn games of Greece, 
I, 62 


IrALIANs maſſacred in Afia Mi- 
nor by order of Mithridates, 
X. 79 
ITHoRBAL, king of Tyre, when 
beſieged by Nebucodonoſor, II. 
21 
Ithoma, a city of Meſſenia, 8 
for the battle fought there be- 
tween the Meſſenians and Lace- 
dæmoniam, I. 141. the inhabi- 
tants of that city ſubjected by 
the Lacedæmonians, 145 
Iuræa, part of Cœloſyria, IX. 
262. the Ituræans are obliged by 
Ariſtobulus to embrace Judaiſm, 
ibid. 
Juza I, king of Mavritania, is 
conquered by Caeſar, and kills 
bimfelf, 11. 174 
Jus a II. fon of the former, is led 
in Czfar's triumph whilſt an in- 
fant, II. 174. Auguſtus reſtores 
him the dominions of his father, 
175, works of learning afcribed 
to this prince, ibid. 
Ju pas, calted Maccabæus, third 
ſon of Mattathias, is cho en ge- 
neral by his father againſt Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, VIII:405,406. 
he gains ſeveral great victories 
over that prince, 409, 412, &c., 
he retakes the temple and de- 
dicates it anew to the ſervice of 
God, 414. he gains new advantages 
over the generals of Antiochus 
Eupator, and over that prinee in 
perſon, IX 166, Sc. repeated vic- 
tories of Judas Maccabæus over 
the generals of Demetrius Soter, 
170, 180, he dies in battle 
fighting gloriouſly, 181 
Judea, region of Syria called alſo 
Paleftine, I. 29 
Jvdirn, Jeweſs: Her courage and 
Idneſs, II. 229 


ſon, is adopted by Micipſa, and 
aſſociated with the other chil- 
dren of that prince, II. 166, he 
ſeiſes the kingdom of Numidia, 
and puts one of the two princes, 
his brothers by adoption, to 
death, 167. he attacks the ſe- 
cond with open force, 168. be- 
fieges him in Cirtha, ibid. the 
Romans declare war againſt 
him, 169. Jugurtha ftuſtrates 
their efforts ſeveral times by 
bribes, ibid. the Romans ſend 
Metellus firſt, and then Marius, 
againſt him, who both gain 
many advantages over him, 171, 
Sc. Jugurtha has recourſe to 
Bocchus his father-in-law, who 
gives him up to the Romans, 
172. he is led in triumph, 174. 
and afterwards thrown into a 
deep dungeon where he periſhes 
miſerably, ibid. 


Jur1vs is ſent deputy by the Ro- 


mans, into Achaia, to 2 
the treubles there, IX. 134 


Jun1vs, conſul is defeated at ſea, 


by the Carthaginians, II. z 


Fuſtice, the ſupreme of virtues, 


V. 119. and the principal ſup- 
port of regal authority, IV, 221 


JuvenTIus THALlNnaA (P.) Ro- 


man prætor, marches againſt An- 
driſcus, IX. 133. he is killed in 
a battle, ibid, 


INGDOMS : Origin and pro- 
greſs of kingdoms from their 
firſt inſtitution, I. 22 


KinGs, Paix cs. Qualities eſ- 


ſential in a prince; fincerity, 
truth, and faith toengagements,. 
III. 350. to know how to own. 
faults when they happen to 
commit them, III. 175. not to 
harbour envy and jealouſy, nor 
open his heart to flattery, III. 
172. in what a prince ought to 
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_-endeavour to diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf from his ſubjects, II. 347. 
noble uſe which he ought to 
make of his riches, VII. 224, 
Se. a prince is the ſword and 
ſhield of his dominions, II. 
395. the knowledge of the heart 
ot man is of great importance 
to a prince, VI. 24. tempe- 
rance is a very eflimabie virtue 
in a king, 184. vices odious in 
a prince, 204 


L. 


ABDULON: Fort ſituated in 
the neighbourhood of Syra- 
cuſe, IV. 51 
LaBoros0ARCKOD aſcends the 
throne of Aſſyria, and is killed 
ſoon after, II. 219. bad inclina- 
tions and cruelty of that prince, 
ibid. and 278 
LABVNIT. See BALTAZAR, or 
BELSUMAZEZ ZAR. 
Labyrinth of Egypt: Deſcription 
of it, I. 176 
LacrpzMoON, or Sparta, City of 
Peloponneſus capital of Laco- 
nia. LAcEDA&AMONIANS or 
SPARTANS, III. 14 
Kings of Lacedæmonis, III. 
12. the Heraclide ſeiſe Lace- 
demon, where two brothers, 
Euryſthenes and Procles, reign 
jointly, 15. the crown remains 
in thoſe two families, ibid. the 
Lacedemonians take Elos, and 
reduce the inhabitants of that 
city to the condition of ſlaves 
under the name of Helots, I. 
136. Lycurgus, 
Sparta, 137. war between the 
Lacedemonians and Argives, 
138. firſt war between the La- 
cedemonians and Meſſenians, 
139. defeat of the Lacedæmo- 
nians near Ithoma, 141. they 
take and deſtroy Ithoma, and 
grant peace to the Meſſenians, 
145. ſecond war of the Lace- 
cæmonians and Meſſenians, ibid, 


legiſlator of 


the Lacedemonians are defeat. 
ed, 147. they demand a general 
of the Athenians, who give them 
Tyrtzus, by profeſſion a port, 


ibid. by his verſes he inſpires 


them with courage, and occa- 
fions their gaining a great vic. 
tory, 148. the Lacedzmonianz 
ſubje@ the Meſſenians, and re- 
duce them to the cond tion of 
He lots, 149 

The Lacedzmonians deliver 
Athens from the tytanny of the 
Piſiſtratides, III. 68, they un- 


dertake to re- inſtate Hippias, ſon 


of Piſitratus, but ineffeQually, 
70. Darius ſends to Sparta, to 
demand its ſubmiſſion, 151. the 
Spartans put his heralcs to 
death, ibid. a ridiculous ſuper- 
ſtition prevents the Lacedzmo- 


nians from having a ſhare in 


the battle of Marathon, 159. 
the honour of commanding the 
Greeks is decreed ro them, 197, 
three hundred Spartans diſpute 
the paſs of Thermopylæ with 
Xerxes, 200. battle of Salamin, 
in which the Lacedemonians 
have a great ſhare, 212. Sc. ho- 
nours which they render The- 
miſtocles after the battle, 220. 


the Lacedæmonians, in con- 


junction with the Atheniany, 
cut the army of the Perfians in 
pieces at the battle of Platzz, 
232. they defeat the Perfian 
fleet at the ſame time near My- 
cale, 239. they are jor prevent- 
ing the Athenians from rebuild- 
ing the walls of their city, 245+ 
the baughtineſs of Pauſanias oc- 
caſions their loſing the com- 
mand, 252, they ſend deputies 
to Athens, to accuſe Themil- 
tocles as an acccmplice in Pau- 
ſanias's conſpiracy, 257 

Earthquake at Sparta, III. 


207, ſedition of the Heio's, 


ibid. ſeeds of diviſion betw-en 


Sparta and Athens, 308. peice 
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two ſtates, 311. jealouſy and 
differences between the Lacedz- 
monians and Athenian*, 325. 
trea'y of peace for thirty years, 
327. new caufes of complaint 
and diſſenſion, bid. open rup- 
ture between Sparta and Athens, 
332. Peloponnefian war, 369, 
Sc. allies of the Lacedzemoni- 
ans in that war, 370. they ra- 
vage Attica, 374. Lacedzmon 
has recourſe to the Perſians, 
386. its deputies are ſeiſed by 
the Athenians, carried to A- 


thens, and put to death, ibid, 


Platza befieged and taken by the 
Lacedzemonians, 391. they aban- 
don Attica to retake Pylo, from 
the Athenians, -407. they are 
defeated at ſea, ibid. Lacedæ- 
monians ſhut-up in the iſland 
of SphaQteria, ibid. Expedi- 
tions of the Laced@monians in- 
to Thrace, IV. 8. Amphipolis, 
9. truce of a year between 
Sparta and Athens, 11, victory 
of the Lacedzmonians over the 
Athenians near Amphipolis, 14. 
treaty of peace between the two 
ſtates for fifty years, 27 

The war renewed between 
Sparta and Athens, IV. 25. the 
Lacedæmonians give Aleibiades 
refuge, 48. by his advice they 
ſend Gylippus to the 2id of Sy- 
racuſe, and fortify Decelia in 
Attica, 35. the Lacecemoni- 
ans conclude a treaty with Per- 
fa, 102, their fleet is beaten 
by the Athenians near. Cyzi- 
cum, 108. they appoint Ly- 
ſander admiral, 115. they beat 
the Athenianfleet near Epheſus, 
118, Callicratidas ſucceeds Ly- 
ſander, 120. defeat of the La- 
cedæmonians near the Argi - 
nuſz, 123, Cc. they gain a fa- 
mous victory over the Atheni- 
ant near /Egofpgtamos;' 136. 


. 
1 re-eſtabliſhed between the 


change the form of its govern- 
ment, ibid, decree of Sparta 
concerning the uſe of the mo- 
ney which Lyſander cauſes to 
b: carried thither, 141. infa- 
mous means which they uſe for 
ridding themſelves of Alcibia- 
des, 150. inhumanity of the 
Lacedzmonians, to the Athe- 
nians, who fled to avoid the 
violence of the thirty tyrants, 
I56, Se. 
The Lacedæmonians turniſh 
Cyrus the younger with troops 
againſt his brother Artaxerxes, 
167. they chaſtiſe the inſolence 
of the inhabitants of Elis, 216. 
they undertake, with Ageſilaus 
at the head of them, to re-in- 
ſtate the ancient liberty of the 
Greeks of Aſia, 221, expe- 
ditions of the Lacedzmonians 
in Afia, 228, Sparta appoints 
Agefilaus generalifſimo by ſea 
and land, 232. league againſt 
the Lacedæmonians, 236. they 
gain a great victory near Ne- 
m@3, 241. their fleet is de- 
feated by Conon near Cnidos, 


243. battle gained by the La- 


cedzmonians at Coronea, 245» 


- they conclude a ſhameful peace 


for the Greeks with the Perh- 


ans, 251. they declare war with 


the Olynthians, V. 116. they 
ſeiſe the citadel of Thebes by 
fraud and violence, 118. they 


receive the Olynthians into the 


number of their allies, 120 

Proſperity of Sparta, ibid. 
the Lacedeemonians are reduced 
to quit the citadel of Thebes, 


130. they form an ineffectual 


- enterpriſe againſt the Piræeus, 


132. they are defeated near Ta- 
gyra, 136. they declare war 
againſt the Thebans, 137. they 
are defeated and put to flight at 


Leuctra, 141, Se. the Thebans 
. ravage their country, and ad- 


vance to the gates of Sparta, 
247» the 


347. the Lacedemonians im- 
plore aid of the Athenians, 
153. Sparta beſieged by Epa- 
minondas: battle of Mantinea, 
in which the Lacedemani- 
ans are defeated, 170. the 
Lacedæmonians ſend aid to Ta- 
chos, who had revolted againſt 
the Perſians, 190. enterpriſe of 
the Lacedzemonians againſt Me- 
galopolis, 213. they revolt a- 
gainſt the Macedonians, VI. 
161. they are defeated by An- 
tipater, 162, Alexander pardons 
them, 163 

Sparta beſieged by Pyrrbus, 
VII, 241. courage of the Spar- 
tan women during that fiege, 
ibid. hiſtory of the Lacede- 
monians in the reign of Agis, 
31P. and in that of Cleomenes, 
331- falls into the hands 
of Antigonus Doſon, 361. ſe- 


dition in Sparta appeaſed by Phi- 


lip, VIII. 31. Sparta joins the 
FEtolians againſt that prince, 
8. ſeveral actions between the 
acedemonians and Philip, 55. 
Sparta joins with the ZEtolians 


in the treaty with the Romans, 


79. Machanidas becomes ty- 
rant of Sparta, ibid. the Lace- 
<demonians defeated by Philo - 
pœmen near Mantinza, 10g. 
Nabis ſucceeds Machanidas, 116. 
His cruel treatment of the La- 
cedemonians, ibid. Quintius 
Flamininus befieges Sparta, 2c2, 
enterpriſe of the ZEtolians a- 


__gainſt Sparta, 224. that. city 


enters into the Achean league, 


225, the Spartans cruelly treat- 


ed .by their exiles, 236, war 
between the , Lacedemonians 
and -Achzans, IX. 133. the 


Romans ſeparate Sparta from 


the Achæan league, ibid. 


Political government of Spar- 
ta, IV. 335. Abridged idea of 
the Spartan government, 336. 
love of poverty, 341. laus eſta- 
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bliſhed by Minos in Crete, the 
model of thoſe of Sparta, 345. 
gold and ſilver money baniſhed 
Sparta, III. 24. public meals, 
26. education of children, 28, 
batbaraus cruelty in reſpe& to 
them, 30. their moſt uſeful oc. 
cupation, 31. their wothers in- 
humanity, 45. their exceſſive 
leiſure, ibid. their cruelty to- 
wards the Helots, 46. Modeſty 
and Decency entirely neglected, 


ibid. 


LACSRARESs, Theban, commands 
a detachment of the army of 
Ochus in that prince's expedi- 

. tion againſt Egypt, V. 22 5. 
he forms the ſiege of Peluſium, 
and takes it, ibid, 

Loconia, province of Peloponne- 
ſus, III.; 

Lada, a ſmall iſland over-againſt 
Miletus, III. 141 

LAISs, famous courtezan, IV. 48. 

LAjus, king of Thebes, his miſ- 
fortunes, ' III. 14 

Lake of Meris, I. 77 

LAMACHVUS is appointed general 
with Nicias and Alcibiades in 
the expedition of the Atheni- 
ans againſt Sicily, IV. 32. his 
poverty makes him contempti- 
ble to the troops, 47. be is kill 
ed at the ſiege of Syracuſe, bo 

Lamia, courteſan to Demetrius: 
Her enormous expences, - VII. 
143- pleaſantry of -a comick 

Lamia, city ot 'Theflaly, f@moui 
for the victory of the Athenians 

- aver Antipater, VII. 14 

Lands : Diſtribution of them in- 
Kituted by Lycurgus at :Sparta, 

III. 24. reflection upon that 
partition, | 36 

Laovice, wife of AntiochusThe- 
o, is yepudiated by that prince, 

VII. 264. Antiochus takes her 

again, 274. ſhe cauſes, him to 

be patſoned, 274. and Seleuens 
linicus to be declared king 
1 


capta 
to bi 
VII, 

by Ni 
ſoner, 


„ the in his ſtead, 275. ſhe cauſes 
3456 Berenice and her ſon to be put 
iſhed to death, ibid, Ptolemy puts her 
neals, to death, 27 
, 23, Laonicte, daughter of Mithri- 
& to dates king of Pontus, marries 
ul oc- Antiochus the Great, VIII. 5 
1s in- LAob fe, ſiſter of Demetrius So- 
ell ve ter, and widow of Perſeus king 
y to- of Macedonia, is put to death 
odeſty by Ammonius, favourite of A- 
efted, lexander Bala, IX. 187 
ibid. Laobick, widow of Ariarathes 
mand; VI. acts as a regent during the 
ny of minority of ſix princes her chil- 
cpedi - dren, IX. 211. ſhe poiſons five 
225. of them, and prepares to do the 
iſium, ſame by the fixth, ibid. ſhe is 
ibid, put to death by the people, 
One- 1 i . 
III. 3 Laoricz, ſiſter of Mithridates 
gain Eupator, marries firſt Ariara- 
1. 141 thes VII. king of Cappadocia, 
J. 48. and afterwards Nicomedes king 
s miſ- of Bithynia, IX. 328. part which 
II. 14 he makes her act at Rome be- 
I. 77 fore the ſenate, ibid. 
eneral LaomEtDpoN, one of Alexander's 
des in captains: Provinces which fell 
theni- to bim after that prince's death, 
2, his VII. 5. be is dipoſſeſſed of them 
empti- by Nicanor, who takes bim pri- 


ſoner, VII. 41 
Laranda, city of Piſidia, revolts 

againſt Perdiccas, VII. 30, tra- 

gical end of that city, ibid. 
Lariſſa, city of Theſſaly, III. 4. 
Las Tu ERES, chief magiſtrate of 
Olynthus, puts that city into 
the hands of Philip, V. 280 
LasTHENEsS, of Crete, ſupplics 
Demetrius Nicator with troops 
for aſcending the throne of Sy- 
ria, IX. 188. his bad conduct 
makes that prince commit ma- 
ny faults, | 191 
Laravnus. See Prox zur LA- 
THYRUS»s 
Law:, Origin and inftitution of 
laws, I. 19 5+ laws of the Egyp- 
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tians, 197. laws of Crete, IV. 
345. laws of Sparta, III. 21. 


laws of Athens, 51 
Leaping : Exerciſe dmongſt the 
Greeks, I. 74 


Legion Roman; ſoldiers of which 
it was compoſed, 11. 75 
Legiſlators, famous ones of anti- 
quity; Draco, III. 49. Solon, 
ibid. Lycurgus, 22. Charon- 
das, III. 363. Zaleucue, 365 
LELEx, firſt king of Lacedæmo- 
nia, III. 14 
LzexTiscvs, ſon of Ptolemy, is 
taken Priſoner by Demetrius, 
and ſent back to his father by 
that prince, VII. 114 
LzNTULvs is ſent to Thebes by 
the Romans, to have an eye 
over Bcootia, during tbe war 
with Perſeus, IX, 22 
LzNnTvuLvs, conſul, is ordered to 
re · inſtate Ptolemy Auletes upon 
the throne, X. 167. is prevent- 
ed from executing that com- 
miſſion by a pretended oracle of 
the Sybils, 168 
Lzon, Corinthian, defends the 
citadel of Syracuſe againſt Icetag 
and the Carthaginians, V. 1og 
Lzon, Athenian, is ſeat deputy 
with Timagoras to the court of 
Perſia, and accuſes his colleague 
at his return, V. 157 
LzonAaTvus, one of Alexander's 
captains: Provinces that fell to 
him after that prince's death, 
VII. 5. he marches to the aid 

of Antipater beſieged in Lami 
14. be is killed in battle, bid, 
LzoN1DAs, governor of — 
Lon pas I. king of Sparta, *. 
fends the paſs of The las 
with unparallelled bravery - a- 
infl the innumerable army of 
ernes, III. 199. he is killed 
there, 201, the Lacedzmoni» 
ans ere him a magnificent mo- 
nument, 202 
LxoniDaAs 
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Lrowntpas II. reigns at Sparta 
jointly with Agis, VII. 311. he 
oppoſes the defigns of that 
prince, 318. he is diveſted of 
the ſovereignty, 320. he eſcapes 
to Tegea, ibid he is recalled, 
and replaced upon the throne, 
324. he lays ſnares for Agis, 
326. and puts him to death, 
328. he obliges the wife of that 
prince to marry his ſon Cleo- 
menes, 330. death of Leoni- 
das, 332. his character, 312 

Lroxn rip s, PolemarchotThebes, 
puts the citadel of that place in- 
to the bands of the Lacedæmo- 
nians, V. 117. he impriſons Iſ- 

menius, who was his opponent, 
118. he ſends perſons to Athens 
to aſſaſſinate the principal exiles, 
123. Pelopidas, at the head of 

the conſpirators, kills him, 129 

LxzonTivm, city of Sicily, IV. 


39 


LzoxmT1vs, Philip's general, in- 
ſults Aratus groſsly at a feaſt, 
VIII. 54. he is ſecurity for the 
fine laid on Megaleas upon the 
ſame account, ibid. Philip takes 
the command of his troops from 
him, and puts him to death, 

59, Oe. 

LzrosTHENEs, Athenian, informs 

+ Athens of Alexander's death, 
and animates them to throw off 
the Macedonian yoke, VII. 10, 
he is placed at the head of the 
Greeks allied againſt Antipater 
ibid. his glorious exploits, 13. 
he receives a wound at the 
ſiege of Lamis, ibid. and dies 

ſloon after, 14 

LEoTYCHIDEs, King of Lacedz- 
monia, in conjunction with 
Xanthippus the Athenian, gains 
a famous victory over the Per- 
ſians near Mycale, III. 240 

LzoTYCKIDEs, ſon of Timæa, 

wife of Agis, paſſes for the ſon 
of Alcibiades, and for that rea- 
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ſon is excluded the throne, IV. 


0 Lrcn?> 
LryTIinvs, brother of Dionyſiuy wn 
is put to flight by the Carthagi. — 
nians, with the fleet under hi * 
command, V. 28. he is baniſh. 2's 
ed, 44. and ſoon after recal\ed, 2 
ibid, be kills Calippus, Dion Wil , on 
murtherer, 92. he ſurrender; 3 
himſelf to Timoleon, who lend; : 1 
him to Corinth, 10g 18 
LxyTiNvus, Syrian, kills Oftayiy Lieb 
the Roman ambaſſador, IX. 177, 12 18 
Demetrius delivers him up to = 
the ſenate, 187 gn 
LzyTiINus, Syracuſan, Hiero': a 4 
father-in-law, X. I; * 
Leſbot, iſland of Greece, III. 5. 2 
re volt of that iſland againſt the — 
Athenians, 394. the * Atheni- my 
ans reduce it to its former obe- Lin 
dience, 39 © 
Letters. Invention of letters brought Lin, 
into Greece by Cadmus, I. 241 — 2 
Lz vcon, king in the Boſphorus: — 
mutual generoſity between tha eons 
prince and the Athenians, V, oe 
24 
Leufra, ſmall town of Bai: - 
famous for the victory of the LG. 
Thebans over the Lacedzmoni- as 1 
ant, V. 141, &. 
Lzvix us, Roman conſul defeat- une 
ed by Pyrrbus, VII. 28 i 
Levinus (M. Valerius) is ſent io- eos 
to Greece and Macedonia it 11 
quality of prætor, to oppoſe the bk 9 
. enterpriſes of Philip, VIII. 74 75 27 
enemies he excites againſt tau 
prince, | ibid. &. * 
LEewais XV. king of France. Glo- x 8 
rious | teſtimony which thit * * 
prince renders the French m, . 7, p 
tion, VIII. 293. & 4. 
Library. Famous libraries of 2. Lr, = 
tiquity; at Alexandria, I. 193. ood q 
at Athens, III. 64 r 
Libya, part of Africa, IX. 25% _ * 
War of Libya, or of the mere & 


0 Naries, II. 2 
Licivir! 


e, IV. 
9% Maredonia againſt Perſeus, IX. 


Lrcixtvs, conſul, is ſent into 


* 13. he egcamps near the tiver 
ler bo Penevs, 28, he is defeated in a 
baniſh battle, 32. Sc. and afterwards 
ated gains ſome advantage over * 
rw ſeus, 3 
_ Licintus (C.) the conſul's bro- 
"tr ther, commands the Italian ca- 
a 5 valry in his brother's army, IX. 
. 30 
3 Light-bonſe of Alexandria, I. 192 
77 Liao As, one of the generals of 
"TN Antiochus the Great, makes 
. that prince maſter of the city of 
X | Sardis, VIII. 24, 24 
111 5 Liguria, province of Italy, IX. 
. * 122. its inhabitants ſubjected to 
2 te Marſeillians, by the Romans, 
| ibid, 
ey Lih bæum, city of Sicily, beſieged 
b 39 by the Romans, II. 19 
| 2 Lines of circumvallation and con- 
"Bo „ travallation amongſt the anci- 
P ** ents, III. 302 
_ 1. Lioxzss, LorN A or LION A, 
3 name of a courteſan. Statue 
5 245 erected in honour of her by the 
72 Athenians, III 69 
E Lifus, city of Illyria: Siege and 


147, &: taking of that city by Philip, 


VIII. 74 
| defeat: Livius, conſul, is ſent into Ciſal- 


VII. zu pine Gaul, to oppoſe the en- 
s ſent 10- trance of Aſdrubal into Italy, 
donia * II. 90. he defeats that general 
ppoſe the in a great battle, 93. Ic, 


VIII. 74 


Zins tha Let. Law concerning them a- 
TOY” mung the Egyptians, I. 199. 
_— in what manner ſuch as lived 
N * upon borrowing were conſidered 
— ws amongſt the Perſians, II. 384 


Lotus, an Egyptian plant of which 
they made bread, I, 224 
Live. Care of the ancients to a- 
void admitting any thing into 
their dramatick poems relating 
to love, I. 105 
Conjugal love. Model of it, 


VII. 325 
Vor, > 


293, &. 


ies of an 
ay I. 19% 
III. 64 
IX. 25% 
he merce 
II. 2 


10e in 


Lucius, pretor, commands 
the Roman fleet ſent againft 
Perſeus, IX. 23. he betizges 
Ha iartus a city of Beotia, act 
takes and demoliſhes it enureiy, 


Lucvrruvs commands e. 
man flret ſent againſt Mithri- 
dates, and gains twa great vic- 
tories over that prince, X. 93. 
he is elected conſul and charged 
with the war againſt Mithri- 
dates, tc. he obliges that prince 
to raiſe the fiege of Cyzicum, 
109. and defeats his troops, ibid. 


de gains a complete victory over 


him, 113. and obliges him to 
take refuge with Tigranes, king 
of Armenia, 115. he ſends an 
ambaſſador to demand Mi hri- 
dates, ibid. he regulates the af- 
falis of Afia, 116, Sc. be declares 
war againſt Tigranes, 118. and 
marches againſt him, 120, he 
beſieges Tigranocerta, 122, he 
gains a great victory over Ti- 
granes, 126. and takes Tigra- 
noceita, 128. he gains a ſecond 
victory over the joint forces of 
Mithridates and Tigranes, 134. 
his army refuſes to obey him, 
135, 138. Pompey is ſent to 
command in his ſtead, 140. 
Lucullus reiurr.s to Rome and 
receives the honour of a tri- 
umph, 144. his charaCter, 138. 
means which he uſed for «- 
quiring the knowledge of tio 


art of Wer, 93 
Luſitania, part of the ancient 
Spain, J. 305 


LuTAT1us, conſul, defeats the 
fleet of the Carthaginians, and 
pots an end by that victory to 
the firſt Punick war, II, 22, 

Gf, 

Luxury. Fatal effects of luxury 
amongſt the ancients, II. 437, 
Se. almoſt always attended with 
the ruin of flates, 438 

8 Ly cis 


IN DE X. 


LyerDAs, Athenian, is for having 
the propoſal of Mardonius 
heard, III. 266. he is toned, ibid. 


Leis cus, deputy from the Acar- 


nanians, endeavours to engage 
the Lacedæmonians in Philip's 
party, VII. 240 
Lyc1scvs, Ætolian is accuſed of 
having treated thoſe with great 
cruelty who would not eſpouſe 
the Romans againſt Perſeus, IX. 
106. P. ZEmilivs acquits him, 
107 
Lycon, Athenian, commander of 
the Grecian troops in the army 
of Piſuthnes, is brought iato the 
views of I iſſaphernes, whom he 
joins, ; IV, 4 
LyconaTas, Polybius's father, is 
fent ambatlador by the Acheans 
to Ptolemy Epiphanes, VIII. 
303. he is elected genera! of the 
Achzans, and avenges Philope- 
men's death, 324. te is deputrd 
» ſecond time to Ptolemy, 335 
LycvrGcvs, ſon of Evnomus, king 
of Sparia, governs the kingdom 
as guardian to Charilavs, his ne- 
phew, III. 22. he endeavours to 
reform the government of 
Sparta and makes ſeveral voy- 
- ages with that vi:w, 23. on 
his return he changes the form 
of the government, ibid. &c, 
he g es to Delphi to conſult the 
_  or.cle, and dies voluntarily by 
abſtaining from ford, 34. re- 
flexions upon Lycurgus's death, 


3 
LycvunrGus. Spartan, corrupts the 
Ephori, and cauſes himfelf to 


be cleQed king of Sparta, VIII. 


7. Chilo's attempt againſt 
im, 42. Lycurgus flies into 
FE.tolia to eſcape the Ephori, 
and is ſoon after recalled, 62 
Lydia, country of Aft Minor, I. 
29. king of Lydia, II. 234. 
it is ſubjected by Cyrus, 297. 
the _— in which the Lydi- 


ans contracted alliances, 231 
Lying. How much abhorred a. 
mongſt the Perfians, II. 38; 
Lynczvs, king of Argos, III. 11 
LyNcxzsTES ALEXANDER is con- 
victed of a con ſpiracy againſt 
Alexander the Great, and put 
to death, VI. 178 
LysAND#® A, Prolemy's daughter, 
marries Agathccles, ſon ot Lyſi. 
machus, VII. 192. after the mur- 
der of her huſband- the retires to 
Seleucus, and engages him to 
make war againſt Lyſimachus, 
ibid, 

LyY$SANDER is appointed admiral 
by the Lacedzmomians, IV, 
115. he becomes very powerful 
with Cyrus the Yourger, 116, 
he beats the Athenian fleet near 
Fpbeſus, 118. bis envy of Cal- 
licratidas, ſent to ſucceed him, 
120, he commands the fleet of 
the Lacedæmonians a ſecond 
time, 131. and gains a famous 
victory over the Athenians at 
ZE.goſpotamos, 134, Cc. he 
take Athens, 140, Cc. and 
entirely changes the form of the 
government, 141. he returns to 
Sparta, and ſents thither before 
bim all the gold and filver taken 
from the enemy, ibid, he is ſent 
to Athens to re-eftabliſh the 
thirty tyrants, 157. he firangely 
abuſes his power, 160. he ſuf- 
fers the Grecian cities in Aſia 
Migor to conſecrate altars to 
him, 162. upon the complaint 
of Pharnabaſus he is recalled to 
Sparta, 163. Lyſander accom- 
panies Agefilaus into Afia, 221. 
be quarrels with him, 225. and 
returns to Sparta, ibid, his 
ambitious defigns for changing 
the ſucceflion to the throne, 225. 
he is killed before Haliartus, 
which he was going to befiege, 
238. ſome time after his death, 
the plot he had formed * 
c 


the two kings is diſcovered, 
248. Lyſander's character, 239. 


28 Cs 
ST LySANDER, is elected one of the 
con- Ephori at Sparta by the favour 
ainſt of Agis, VII. 316. he endea- 
| put vours to make the people re- 
178 ceĩ ve the ordinances of that ex- 
nter, cellent young king, ibid. 317 
Lyfi- LyYvSIADEs, tyrant of Megalopo- 


lis, renounces his power upon 
che remonſtrances of Aratus, and 
makes his city enter into the 


chus, Achean league, VII. 310. the 
ibid, Achzans make him their cap- 
miral tain-general three times ſucceſ- 
IV, fively, and then expel him, 1bid. 
2erful be is killed in battle, 334 
116, LySsIASs, kinſman of Antiochus 
| near Epiphanes, is made governor 
Cal- by that prince of part of his 
him, dominions, and præceptor to 
et of Antiochus Epiphanes VIII. 409. 
econd Antiochus gives him the com- 
mous mand of the army againſt the 
ns at ewe, ibid, he is defeated by 
„ he udas Maccabzus, 415. he poſ- 
, and leſſes himſelf of the regency 
of the during the minority of Antio- 
rns to chus Evpator, 166. the govern- 
defore ment of Cœloſyria and Paleſtine 
taken is given to him, 167. he is de- 
8 ſent feated by Judas Maccabæus, 
z the 169. he- s peace with the 
angel) Jews, 171. he is delivered up 
e ſuſ- to Demetrius Soter, who puts 
| Aſia him to death, 179 
urs to LyYsSIAs, one of the Athenian ge- 
plaint gerals, who defeated the Lace- 
led to dzmonians near the iſlands, Ar- 
ccome ginuſz, and at his return was 
221. condemned to die, IV. 124 
1 and Lys1cx. xs commands the Athenian 
bis army at Cheronza, and is de- 
inzing feated by Philip, V. 319 
2g 2256 Lyfimachia, a city of Thrace, VIII. 
jartus, — 190 
efiege, Ly#1MACHus, one of Alexander's. 
death, captains, provinces which fell to 
againt him after Alexander's death, 
* 


VII. g. he enters into a league 


LN DB Xs: 


with Ptolemy Seleucus, and Caſ- 
ſander, againſt Antigonus, 84. 
treaty of peace between thoſe 
princes, which is immediately 
broken, 97. Lyſmachus, Pto- 
lemy, Caffander, and Seleucus, 
againſt Antigonus and Deme- 
trius, £43. they divide Alexan- 
der's empire amongſt them, 147. 
alliance of Lyſimachus with 
Ptolemy, 151. he takes Mace- 
donia from Demetrius, 161, 
and divides it with Pyrrhus, 
164. he obliges Pyrrhus ſoon 
after to quit it, 165, he marches 
againſt Seleucus gives bim bat- 
tle, and is killed, 196 
Lys1MAcHvus, Alexander's præ- 
ceptor, accompanies that prince 
in his expeditions, VI. 79 
Lyſiſtrata, comedy of Ariſtophanes; 
extract from it, I, 110 


M. 


ACC AB EES. Martyrdom 

of them, VIII. 403, Cc. 
Macedonia, Mack DONIANS. Ma- 
cedonia kingdom of Greece, 
III. 4. origin of the Macedoni- 
ans, 8. commencement of their 
empire, 15. kings of Macedo- 
nia before Philip, V. 248. reign 
of Philip, 251. and his fon Alex- 
ander, VI. 11, Alexander's ſuc- 
ceſſors who. reigned in Macedo- 
nia: Caſſender, VII. 147. Phi- 
lip his ſon, 154. Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, 159. Pyrrhus, 161, 
Lyfimachus, 165. Seleucus 195. . 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, 196. 801. 
thenes, 2 1. Antigonus Gona- 
tas, 206. Demetrius, ſon of 
Antigonus, 282. Antigonus 
Doſon, 289. Philip, fon of 
Demetrius, 361. Perieus, 370. 
Macedonia is declared free by 
the Romans, IX. go, and 
ſome. time after reduced into a 
proviace of the Roman empire, 


132 
5 2 Macnas 


MAGAS 


1 


Macnaninas becomes tyrant of 
Sparta, VIII. 79. be endeavours 
to ſubje&t Peloponneſus, 108, 
Philopemen march:s againſt 
him, 109. Machanidas, is de- 
feated and killed in battle, 

112 

MaDATHES, governor of the 
country of the Uxii for Darius, 
refuſes to ſurrender to Alexan- 
der, VI. 143. that prince ſub- 
dues and forgives him, ibid. 

governor of .Cyrenaica 
and Lybia, revolts againſt.Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus, and cauſes 
himſelf to be declared king of 
thoſe provinces, VII. 255. he 
. cauſes overtures of accommo- 
modation, to be made to that 
prince and dies during the ne- 
gociation, 261 

MAGAs, brother of Ptolemy Phi- 
lopator, is put to dea'h by his 
order, 

MAGi employed in the divine 
worſhip of the Perſians, II. 428. 


their religion, 430 
Magiſtrate, Duty of a magiftrate, 
X. 65 


Maę neßa, city of Catia, in Aka, 


Minor, I. 29. Artaxerxes gives 
the revenues of that city to 
Themiſtocles for his ſubſiſtence, 

HI. 278 


Maco, Carthaginian general, is 


ſent into Sicily to make war a- 
gatnſt Dionyſius the Elder, V. 
27. afier various efforts he con- 
cludes a peace with that tyrant, 
34. he loſes a great battle, and 
is killed in it, I. 322 
Mado, the former's fon com- 
mands the army of the Cartha- 
ginians in Sicily, and gains a 
great victory over Dionyſius the 
Elder, I. 323. the Carthagini - 
ans place him at the head of 
their troops in Sicily againſt 
Dijonyſius the Younger, 324. 
he ſhamefully abandons the con- 


VIII. 15 


queſt of Sicily, ibid. he returm 
to Carthage and kills bimſelf 
through deſpair, 525 
'Maco, Carthaginian general), is 
placed at the head of the fleet, 
ſent to aid the Romans againſt 
Pyrrhus, I. 340. he goes to 
Pyrrhus in order to ſound his 
deſigns in reſpe to Sicily, ibid, 
MAS. Hannibal's brother, car- 
ries the news of that general's 
victory over the Romans at the 

i battle of Canreæ to Carthage, 

5 II. $1 

Maso, Carthaginian general, is 
taken priſoner in Sardinia,” II. 

| .86 
"MacosA, city of India beſieged 
and taken by Alexander, VI, 

| 219 

Manars ai, Carthaginian officer, 
enadeavou's to perſuade 'Hanni- 
bal to march directiy to Rome 
after the battle of Cannæ, II. 


79 
Mauouzr. Vulgar report con- 
cerning his tomb, VII. 270 


MALI, a people of India; their 


war with Alexander, VI. 245. 
they ſubmit to that prince, 248 
MAM RTINES, people originally 
of Italy: they ſeiſe Meſſina, 
city of Sicily, II. 2. they are de- 
frated by Pyrrhus, VII. 233. 

a diviſion ariſes amongſt them, 
which occaſions the firſt Punick 
war, II. 3 
Man, Wherein the ſcience of 
knowing mankind.confifts, IV. 
189. men are the ſame in ll 
ages, 191 
Max Ass EU, king of Judah is put 
in chains by the generals of 
Eſarhaddon, and carried captive 
to Babylon, II. 209. he obtains 
his liberty, and returns to Jeru- 
ſalem, ibid. 
Mancinus (L.) the conſul Piſo's 
lieutenant, engages raſhly in 

a poſi, from whence Scipio 

| happily 


X. 


happy extticates him, II. 142 
MAN DANA, daughter of Aſtyages 


king of the Medes, is given in 


marriage to Cambyſes king of 
Perſia, II. 234+ ſhe goes to Me- 
dia, and carries her ſon Cyrus 
with her, 25 ſhe returns into 
Perſia, 2 


4 
MANDANIS, an Indian obiloſo- 


pher, refnſes to follow Alex- 
ander in his train, 
ManproOCEtIDES, young Sparten, 
ſupports the party of Ly'ander 
the Ephorus through zeal for 
the publick good, VIE: 317 
MantTron, Egyptian prieft; 


asthor of the hiſtory of the 
Dynaſties of Egypt, I. 229 


Max fA. wife of Zenis, is con- 
tinuved in the government of o- 
lia after the death of her huſ- 
band, and cauſ:s herſ-}f to be 
admired for her conduct, IV. 
212. (ſhe is aſſaſſinated with her 


ſon, by Midlas her ſon ic-law, 


21 
Maxis (M.) conſul, is ſent 
againſt Carthage in the beg in- 
ning of the firſt Punick war, II. 

* 13 
Mami tus, tribune of the —— 
ple, prepares a decree for appoint- 
ing Pompey to command the ar- 
mies againſt the kings, Mithri- 
dates and Tięranes, X. 139 


Maxis Cuts, conſul, gains 


a great victory over Pyrthus, 
and obliges him to quit Iraly, 

R VII. 237 
MAN tus Aquirivs, conſul, ter- 


minates the war againſt Atiſto- 


nicus, IX. 210. and enters 
Rome in triumph, 211 
MAN TLITIUs L.) is appointed con- 
ſul wich Regulus, II. 7. they 
jointly gain a great victory over 
the Carthaginians near Ecnoma 
in Sicily, id. they go to A- 
frica, ibid. Manlius is recall- 
ed, 1 8 
HMantinea, city of Arcadia, famous 


for the victory of Epaminondas 
over the Lacedzmonians, and 
for that of Philogemen over 
Machanidas tyrant of Sparta, 
VIII. 109 

Mavracanda, eapital city of Sogdi- 
ana, ſubmits to Alexander, VI, 
184 

Marathon, ſmall city of Attica, 
famous for the victory of the 
Athenians over the Perſians, III. 
152 

Mazcrrirus(M.) conſul, is — 
into Sicily to appeaſe the trou- 
bles chere, X. 34. aQtions of 
Marcellus in Sicih, 37. he forms 
the ſiege of Syracuie, 39. the 
conſiderable lofſes of men and 
ſhips; by the dreadful machines 
of Archimedes, oblig* him to 
turn the ſiege into a blockade, 
43. he undertakes ſeveral ex- 
pedielats in Sicily, 46. he makes 
him:clf maſter of Syratuſe by 
means of pi iat:-l igence, in it, 
47, &c. he abandons the city to 
be plundered, 55, honours which 
he pays to the memory of Archi- 
medes, 56, Marce us, at firt 
as prztor and afterwards as con- 
ſv], gains ſeveral advantages over 
Hannibal, Il 84 
Marxcivs(L.) Roman knight pre- 
ſerves Spain to the Romans by 
his valour, II go 
Maxc1vs, ambaf1dor of the Ro- 
mans in Greece, has an incer- 
view with Perſeus near the river 
Peneus, IX. 16, he returnsto 
Rome, 19. he is ſent again in:o 
Greece, 10 regulate affairs there, 
21 

Maxc1vs Pit tres (Q.) con- 
ſul, is charged with the war a- 
gainſt Perſeus, IX. 41. he ſets 
out from Rome and adyances 
towards Macedonia 42. after 
great fatigues he penetrates into 
Macedonia and takes ſeveral 


cities there, 43, Se. 


: 


S 3 | Mars 


MarDonivus, ſon-in-law of Da- 
rius entets Macedonia with an 
army III. 144. his ill ſucceſs 
obliges Darius to recall him, 
ibid, he gives Xerxes flattering 
councils which induce him ta 
invade Greece, 171. Xerxes 
chooſes him one of his generals, 
289. that prince leaves him 
with a numerous army to reduce 
Greece, 217, he cauſes very 
advantageous offers to be made 
to the Athenians, which are re- 
jected, 224. he enters Athens, 
and burns what had eſcaped of 
it, when taken the ycar before, 
226. ke is defeated, and killed 
at the battle of Platæa, 241 
Mare of Phidolas I. 87 
Hlaronea, city of Thrace, Cruel 
treatment of its inhabitants by 
Philip, VIII. 315 
Alarrioges. Laws concerning them 
inftituted at Athens and Sparta 
: III. 57 
MAaRIAMNE, grandaughter of A- 
riſtodulus, marries Herod the 
Idemæan. IX 280 
MAaazrus. lieutenant under Metel- 
lus ſupplants that general, and 
cauſes himſelf to be appointed 
general for terminating the war 
with Jugurtha in his ſtead, II. 
172. he gets Jogurtha into his 
hands and makes tim ſerve as 
an ornament of his triumpb, 
174 

Marius, (M.) Roman ſenator, is 
ſent by Sertorius to the aid of 
Mithridatts, X. 105. he is 
taken by Lucullus and put to 
death, 110 
MARzSEILLIANS., Their embaſly 
to Rome, IX, 122, origin of 
the Marſeillians, ibid. they ſettle 
in Gaul, 123. wiſdom of their 
government, 124. their attach- 
ment 


mans for Phocza, which had 


. — en 


to the Romans, 127. 
they obtain grace of the Ro- 


IN D E. X. 


been condemned to be deſtroyed, 


a 7 
Masix Issa, king of Numidia, 
eſpoufes the party of the Ro- 
mans againſt the Carthaginians, 
II. 124. he marries Sophoniſhy 
and 1s ſoon obliged to ſend her 
poiſon ibid. contefls between 
Maſiniſſa and the Carthayinians 
125. he defeats them in a bat- 
tle, 128. he dies and at his death 
appoints Scipio, ZEmilianus 
guardian of his children, 141 
Mas1sTus, ſon of Darius and 
Atoſſa is one of the fix com- 
manders:of the army of Xerxes, 
III. 189, tragical death of Ma- 
fftus and his children, 244, &c. 
Mass1vA, Numidian prince, is 
murdered in the midſt of Rome 
by ſugurtha's orders, Il. 170 
MASTAN AA., Maſiniſſa's ſon, 
ſhares the kingdom of Numidia 
with his two brothers, after the 
death of their father, II. 165 
MATTANIAMH is placed upon the 
throne of Judah in the room of 
his nephew Jechonias, II. 214 
MATTATHIAs, Jew of the facer- 
dotal race, refuſes to obey the 
ordinances of Antiochus, VIII. 
400. he retires with bis family 
into the mountains to avoid the 
perſecution, ibid. death of Mat- 
tathias, 405 
Mar no, in concert with Spen- 
dius, cauſes the mercenaries 0 
revolt againſt the Cartbaginians, 
II. 29. he is placed at their 
head, ibid. he. takes Hannibal 

; priſoner, and cauſes him to be 
hanged up in the room of Spen- 
dius- 34. be is taken by the 
Carthaginians, who execute him, 


MAavso0Lvus, king of Car'a, 3 
into a conſpiracy againſt Artax- 
erxes, V. 194. be ſubjects the 
Rhodians, and the people of 
Cos, 215, his death, ibid. ho- 

1% 


1 


nour paid to his memory by 
Artemiſſa his wife, 216 


Mazarus, Macedonian lord, is 


appointed governor of the cita- 
cel of Suſa by Alexander, VI. 


140 


Maz us, governcr of Memphis, 
for Darius, abandons that city 
to Alexander, VI. 111. he com- 
mands the horſe in the army of 
Darius at the battle of Arbela,. 
131. he ſurrenders himſelf, 
and the city of Babylon, to A- 
lexander, 136, that prince gives 
him the government of Babylo- 
nia, ibid. 

A! at: ; Publick ones inſtituted at 
Crete and Sparta, 

MEecANAS, favourite of Auguſtus, 
aud patron of the learned, IN, 


353 

MzbzAa, her means to eſcape the 
purſuit of her father, Xx. 113 
MzdEs, ancient people of Afiz, 
inhabiting Media, II. 221. hiſ- 


tory of the kingdom of the- 


Medes and Perſians united, 334, 
revolt of the Medes againſt Da- 
rius Nothus, IV. 7. that prince 
obliges them to return to their 
duty, ibid. manners of the 
Medes, II. 251. manner in 
which they contracted alliances, 
231 

M. dia, kingdom of Upper 2 
Greater Afia, I. 27. deſcription 


of that kingdom by Polybius, 


| VIII. 119 
Medicine. Origin and antiquity of 
medicines; II. 415 
Mzxpon, fon of Codrus, is placed 
at the head of the common- 
wealth of Athens under the 
title of Archon, III. 13 


MzGABATEs, noble Perſian, oc- 


caſions the miſcarrying of the 
enterpriſe of the Perfians againſt 
Naxos throvgh jealouſy of Ari- 
ſtagoras, III. 134 


MrcARxvsus, governor of Thrace 
for Darius, occafions the per- 


i. 46 


miſſion that prince had given 
Hyſtiæus to build a city in 
' Thrace to be revoked, III. 129. 
he ſends deputies to demand 
earth and water of Amyntas 
130, infolence of thoſe depu- 
ties at the court of Amyntas, 
and revenge taken of them by 
the ſons of that prince, 131 


MzEGaazyzvs, fon of Zopyrus, is 


one of the fix generals of the 
army of Xerxes, III. 279- he 
diſcovers the plot formed by 
Artabanes againſt Artaxerxes, 
270, he is charged by that 
prince with the war againſt the 
revolted Egyptians, III. 291. he 
. ſubjeAs the Egyptians, and pro- 
miſes to ſpare their lives, 292, 
Megabyzus, in deſpair on ſee- 
ing the Egyptians put to death, 
cont'a'y to the faith of treaty, 
revolts againſt Artaxerxes, 293. 
he geſeats two armies ſent againſt 
bim by that prince, ibid. he is 
reſtored to favour, and returns to 
court, ibid. Artaxerxes jealouſy 
of Megabyzus at an hunting- 
match, 294. death of Megabyzus, 
ibid. 

MzGc Aacrts, fon of Alcmeon ,u's 
bimſeif at the head of one of 
the factions that divided Athens 
in Solon's time, III. 61. bis 
martiage with Agoriſta, daugh- 
ter of Cliſthenes, ibid. be drives 
Piſiſtratus out of Athens, and 
ſoon after recalls him, 62. he 
is obliged to quit ' Athens, 64 


MecaAcLies, friend of Pyrrhus, 


VII. 2 17. that prince in à battle 
gives his mantle and arms to 
Megacles and diſguiſes himſetf 
in his, 218. Megacles is wound- 
ed and unhorſed in the battle, 
172 ibid. 
MzGADATES is appointed viceroy 
of Syria by Tigranes, and go- 
verns that kingdom fourteen 
years, IX. 253. Tigtanes re- 
calls him from thence, X. 134 
84 MzGa- 


INDEX. 


Mz&ALE 45, Philip's general, de- 
votes himſelf entirely, to Apel- 
les, that prince's miniſter, VIII. 
46. he inſults Aratus, in con- 
cert with Leontius, at ihe break- 
up of a feaſt, 54. Philip im- 
priſons him, and then ſets him 
at liberty upon giving ſecurity, 
ibid. his bad defigns againſt 
Philip are diſcovered, 59. he 
kills himſelf to avoid a trial and 
the execution of ſentence upon 
him, 60 

IMegalopolis, city of Arcadia, V. 
213. Aratus makes it enter in- 
to the Achean league, VII. 

310 

Megara, city of Achaia, its foun- 
dation, III. 18. that city enters 
into the Achæan league, VII. 

304 

Mx615ToxEs, Laredzmoniancap- 
tain, is ſent by Cleomenes to the 
aid of Argos, and is killed 
fighting in that ciiy, VII. 334 

Mzrirvs Athenian orator, ac- 
cuſes Socrates, IV. 303. ſucceſs 
of that accuſation, 311. he is 
condemned to die, 313 

MELcN, Theban, is- appointed 
Beotarch with Pelopidas, and 
Chai on, 

Mzu Non, Rhodian, re- inſtated 
in the favour of Ochus, againſt 
whom he had taken arms, V. 
229. he «endeavours to prevent 
Darius's generals from ſigbting 
the battle of the Granicus, 
VI. 27, he thruws himſelf into 


Miletus and cetends that place 


againſt Alexander, 34. he de- 
fends the city of Halicarnaffus 
»gainft that prince, 35. be t:and- 
ports the irhabitants of that 
city to the ifland of Cos, ibid. 
he adviſes Darius to carry the 
war into Macedonia, 38, that 
prince gives the execution of 
that enterpriſe to him, and 
makes him genetaliſſi mo, ibid, 


V. 130 


* 


Memnon beſieges Mitylene, and 
dies before that place, 3 
Memnon, Memnon's ſtatue in The. 
baiss Wonders related of it, 
1.169 

Memębis, city of Egypt: Its foun- 
dation, I. 233 taking of that 
city by Cambyſs, II. 357. 
and afterwards by Alexander, 
VI. 111 

MrmraiTis, fon of Phyſcon and 
Cleopatra, is murdered by his 
father, cut in pieces and ſent to 
his mother, IX, 219 
Max AN DER, Athenian is made 
colleague to Nicias, general in 
Sicily, IV. 69. he forces that 
general to engage in a ſea-fight, 
in which he is worſted, 73, 
is partly the cauſe of the defeat 
of ihe Athenians near Egoſ- 
potamos, 136 
MzNANDER, comick poet, change 
which he introduced in comedy, 

I. 116 

MzNAXDER, one of Alexander's 
captains: Provinces that fell to 
him after that prince's death, 
VII. ; 

Nen es, city of Egvpt, V. 192. 
a prince of that city diſputes the 
crown with Nectanebus, ibid. 
he is defeated and token priſoner 
by Ageſilaus, 193 
MzrzcxArzs, ridiculous vanity 
of that phyſician, V. 335 


"Mr NELAvs, Ptolemy's brother, 


is defeated by Demetrius and 
obliged to retire into Salamina, 
V1I. 112, he ſurrenders himſelf 
at diſcre ion to Demetrius, who 
ſends him to his brother without 
ranſom, EK 
Mzxzravs, ſupplants Jaſon his 
brother, high prieſt of the Jews, 
and obtains bis office, VIII. 
$1. Jaſon drives him out cf 
eruſalem, 38. Antiochvus v4 
inſtates him in the 6 


» 1 3 


Mz NES, 


I. N D E X 


Mexrs or Miſraim, firſt king of 
Egypt, I. 251 
MrxoNn commands the Theſſalian 
troops of Cyrus's army in that 
prince's expedition againſt his 
brother Artaxerxes, IV. 168. 
Tiſſaphernes ſeiſes him with 
the other Greek generals by 
treachery, and puts him To 
death, 189. Menon's character, 
191 

Me Nos TAN ts, nephew to Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus, is defeated 
and put to flight by Megabyzus, 
III. 293 

MzxTor, Rhodian, is ſent by 
Nectanebus intoPhœnicia to ſup- 
port the rebels there, V. 219. 
he is confounded on the approach 
of Ochus, 221, he puts the city 
of Sidon into that prince's hands 
222. Ochus gives him tbe com- 
mand of a detachment of his 
army againſt Egypt, 224. Men- 
tor's actions in Egypt, 225. 
Ochus makes him governor of 
all the coaſt of Aſia and declares 
him general ſſimo of all the 
troops on that fide, 226. Men- 
tor's conduct in bis government, 
227 

Mrxvrrus commands the Mace- 
donian garriſon which Antipater 
puts into Munychia, VII. 19. 
Caſſander takes the command 
of that fortreſs from him, 46 
Mercenaries, War of the merce- 
naries againffthe Carthaginians 

| II. 26 

Mracux v, Egyptian, to whom 
Egypt was indebted for the in- 


vention of almoſt all the arts, 


| I. 236 
Mextcus, Spaniard, delivers up 
one of the gates of Syracuſe to 
Marcellus in the night, X. 55 
Mer mnadæ, race of the kings of 
Lydia, » II. 235 
Mrzropacu-BALADAN, king of 
Babylon, ſends ambaſſadors to 
Hezekiab, to congratulate him 


upon the recovery of his health, 
II. 203 
Mor, daughter of Cyrus, be- 
comes wife of her brother 
Cambyſes, II. 43*2. tragical 
death of that princeſs, ibid. 
Mess Ar Es, eunucb, cuts off the 
head and hand of Cyrus the 
Younger by order of Artaxerxes, 
IV. 177. puniſhment jinflifted 
on him by Pariſatis, 209 
Mz$sRA1M. See MN ESG. 
Meſſengers, or Letter-carriers, eſta- 
bliſhed by the univerſity, of Pa- 


ris, II. 393 
_— a county of Peloponne- 
us, 4 I, 139 


MzsszNIANs. Firſt war between 
the Meſſenians and Lacedæmo- 
nians, I. 139. the Meſſenians, 
defeat the army of the Lacedez- 
monians near Ittioma, 141, Sc. 
they ſubmit to the Lacedæmo- 
nians, 145. ſecond war between 


the Meſtenians and Lacedzmo- . 


nians, ibid. the Meſſeniads are 
at firſt victorious, 146, then de- 
feated, 148. they are reduced to 
the condition of the Helots, ibid. 


they are re-inflated by the The- 


bans, V. 150. troubles between 
the Meſſenians and Achzans, 
VIII. 321. the Meſſenians put 
Philopemen to death, 324. they 
are ſubjected by the Achæans, 
326. fault of the Mefſenians 
which occaſioned all their miſ- 


fortunes, V. 150 
Mxss1NA, or MESsSsAN A, city of 
Sicily, It, = 


Mrrzius (L) conſal is charged 
with the war againſt Jugurtha, 
II. 171. he is ſupplanted by Ma- 
rius, ibid. he enters Rome in 
triumph, 172 

Mz TEr 1 vs (9. Cecilivs) Roman 

prætor, defeats Andriſcus, IX, 
I32. and ſends him priſoner to 
Rome, ibi i. he reduces another 
adventurer, named Alexander, 

ibid, 
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Mz Tronponvs of Scepfis 


puts bim to death, 


IN D E X. 


Methone, city of Thrace, deſtroyed 


by Philip, VIII. 268 
M x 1 on, aſtronomer,  couaterfeits 
the madman, and wherefore, 
IV. 29 
am- 
baſlador for Mithridates to Ti- 
granes, X. 122. Mithridates 
ibid. 
£ TRODORUS, painter and phi- 
Joſopher, is given to Paulus E- 
milius by the Athenians for a 
tutor to his ſons, IX. 37 
Micirsa ſucceeds his father Ma- 
finifſa in the kingdom of Nu- 
midia, II. 165. he adopts Ju- 
pray his nephew, and makes 
im co-heir with the reſt of his 
children, 166, Micipſa's death 
167 
Hic vruvs guardian of the chil- 
ren of Anaxilaus. Prudence 
of his adminiſtration, III. 354 
M1n1as, ſon-in-law of Mania, aſ- 
ſaſſinates his mother-in-law and 
ber ſon in order to poſſeſs him- 
ſelf of her riches and govern- 
ment, IV. 213. he is deprived 
of them by Dercyllidas, ibid. 
Hiletus, city of Ionia, III. 141. 
cruelties acted by Lyſander at 
Miletus, IV. 162. Miletus be- 
fieged and taken by ak 3 4p 
3 
Miro of Crotona, famous athleta, 
defeats the army of the Syba- 
rites, and deftroys their city, 
III. 362. extraordinary firength 
of that combatant, 367. his vora- 
city, 368. his des th, ibid. 


Mit ruocirus, Thracian, aban- 


dons the Greeks after the bat - 
tle of Cunaxa, and ſurrenders 
himſelf to Artaxerxes, IV. 184 
M1tTiAaDts, Athenian tyrant of 
the Thracian Cherſone ſu-, ac- 
companies Darius in hi: expedi- 
tion againſt the Scythiaas, and 
is of opinion that ſatisfadion 
ought to be made them, III. 


127. an irruption. of the Sey. 
thians into 'Thrace obliges him 
to abandon the . 
whither he returns ſoon after, 
131. he ſettles at Athens, 146, 
he commands the army of the 
Athenians, and gains a famou; 
vidory at Marathon over the 
Perfians, 156. Cc. moderate, 
reward given him by the Athe- 
nians, 161. he ſets out with a 
fleet to reduce the. revolted 
iſlands, and has ill ſucceſs in the 
iſle of Paros, 162, he is citcd 
to take His trial, and has a 
great fine laid upon him, ibid. 
not being able to pay it he i3 
put in priſon and cies there, 
ibid, 
Mina, Greek money : Its Wo 
| 18 
Mixpazus, Spartan admiral, is 
defeated and killed in battle by 
Alcibiades, IV. 108 
Minerva, goddeſs. I. 34+ famous 
feaſt at Athens in honour of * 
ibid. 
Mines. Product of mines was the 
principal riches of the ancients, 
I. 286 
Minifler. Wiſe leſſons for a mini- 
ſt er, » II. 388 
Minos, firſt king of Crete, IV. 
345. laws inftituted by him in 
his kingdom, ibid. Cc. hatred 
of the Athenians for Minos, 
352. cauſe of that batred, ibis, 
Minvcivs (Marcus) is appointed 
maſter of the horſe by Fabius, 
II. 69. be gains à ſlight advan- 
tage cver the Carthaginians in 
ite 6iQator's abſence, 73. ihe 
people give bim equal authority, 
with the diQator, ibid. he en- 
gages with diſadvantage out of 
which Fabius extricates him, 
74+ be acknowledges his fauk 
ard returns to his obedience, 
ibid. he is killed at the battle of 
Cannæ, 79 
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INDEX. 


M1$AEL, one of the three young 
Hebrews preſerved miraculouſly 
in the furnace, II. 215 

Mithras, name given the ſun by 
the Perſians, IV. 149 

MiTHRIDATESI, king of Pontus, 
I. 161. that prince ſubmits to 
Alexander, and accompanies him 
in his expeditions, VI. 36 

M1THRIDATES II. king of Pon- 
tus, flies to avoid the rage of 
Antigonus, I. 159 

MiTa1xIDATES III. king of Pon- 
tus, adds Cappadocia and Paph- 
lagonia to his dominions, I. 

I 

M1THRIDATESTIV, king of Pon- 
tus, | I. 1 59 

MiTHnIDATES V. ſurnamed E- 
vVERGETES, king of Pontus, 
aids the Romans againſt the 
Carthaginians, I, 160. the Ro- 
mans reward him with Phrygia 
Major, IX. 211. death of Mi- 
thridates, ' 223 

MiTxaIDATESVI. ſurnamed Eu- 
Aron, aſcends the throne of 
Pontus, I. 160, the Romans 
take Phrygia from him, X. 72. 
he poſſeſſes himſelf of Cappa- 
docia and Bithynia, after having 
expelled their kings, ibid. 74, 75+ 
he gives bis daughter in marriage 
to Tigranes king of Armenia, 
74. open rupture between Mi- 

 thridates and the Romans, 76. 
that prince gains ſome advan- 


tages over the Romans, 78. 


he cauſes all the Romans and 


Italian in Afia Minor ta be 


maſſacred in one day 79. he 
makes himſelf maſter of Athens, 
$0. two of his generals are de- 
feated by Sylla, 88. and him- 


ſelf by Fimbra, 93. his fleet is 


alſo twice b-aten, ibid, he has 
an interview with Sylla, and 
concludes peace with the Ro- 
maps, 95. ſecond war of the Ro- 
mans with Mithridates under 


Murzna, 102. it ſubſiſts only 
three years, 103 
Mitbridates makes a treaty 
with Sertorius, 103, 104. he 
prepares to renew the war with 
the Romans, 10+*, he ſeiſes 
Paphlagonia, and Bithynia, ibid. 
the Remans ſend Lucu'lus and 
Cotta ag inſt him, ibid. Mithri- 
daes defeats Cotta by fea and 
land, 107. he forms the ſiege of 
Cyzicum, ibid, Lucu)lus obliges 
him to raiſe it, and defeats his 
troops, 108. Mithridates takes 
the field to oppoſe the progreſs 
of Lucullus, 112. be is entirely 
defeated, and obliged fo fly, ibid. 
he ſends orders to his fiſters and 
wives to die, 114. he retires to 
Tigranes his ſon-in-law, 115» 
Tigranes ſends him back into 
Pontus to raiſe troops, 122» 
Mi hridates, endeavours to con- 
_ ſole Tigranes after his defeat, 
128. thoſe two princes apply in 
concert to railing new forces, 
130. they are defeated by Lucul- 
lus, 134 
Mithridates, taking advan- 
tage of the miſunderſtanding in 
the Roman army, recovers all 
his dominions, X. 136, 139. 
he is defeated on ſeveral occa- 
fions by Pompey, 145, 146. he 
endeavours in vain to find an 
aſylum with Tigranes his ſon:in- 
law, 147. he retircs into the 
Boſphorus, 152. he puts his ſon 
Xiphares to death, 155. he 
makes propoſals of peace to 
Pompey, which are rejected, 
156. he forms the defign of 
_ attacking the Romans in Italy, 
158. Pharnaces makes the army 
revolt againſt Mithridates who 
kilis himſelf, 159. character of 
Mithridates, 160 
MiTmurIDaTEs I. king of the 
Parthians, defears Demetrius, 
and takes him priſoner, IX, 199, 
86 ne 


he carries that prince into his 
kirgdom, and gives him his 
daughter Rhodoguna in mar- 
riage, ibid. 
ITHRIDATES IT. ſurnamed the 
Great, aſcends the throne of 
Parthia after the death of his 
uncle Artabanes, IX. 218. he 
re-eſtabliſhes Anticchus Euſebes, 
who had taken refuge with him 
in his dominions, 241. he ſends 
a8 ambaſſador to Sylla to make 
an alliance with the Romans, 


M 


287 
MiTxxipATES III. aſcends the 
throne of Parth ia after the death 
of Phraates, IX, 287. Orodes 
bis brother dethrones and puts 
him to death, 288 
MiTHRIDATES, young Perſian, 
lord, boaſis of having given 
Cyrus the Younger. his mortal 


wound, IV. 176. Paiyſatis 
cauſes him to be put to death, 
208 


M1THRIDATES, eunuch and great 
chamberlain of Xerxes, makes 
himſelf an accomplice in the 
murder of that prince, III. 269, 
he is put to death by the puniſh- 
ment of the troughs, 273 
M1THRIDATES of Pergamus mar- 
ches with troops to the aid of 
Cæſar in Egypt, X. 183 
M1THROBARZANES favourite of 
Tigranes is ſent againſt Lucullus 
dy that prince, X. 122. himſelf 
and his troops are cut to pieces, 
| ibid. 
Mitylene, czpital of the iſle of Leſ- 
bes, III. 5. that city taken by 
the Athenians, 4 00 
MNASIPPUS is fent with a fleet by 
the Lacedemonians to retake 
Corcyra from the Athenians, 
V. 134. he is killed in a battle, 


. 135 
MnAs8X1Rr 28, king of the Par- 
thians, | IX, 287 
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X. 73. death of Mithridates, IX. 


1-13: EX, 


Mnrewvis, name of the ox adorcd in 
Egypt, I. 177 
Modeſty : Traces of it amongft the 
ancients, II. 235. 1: was abſo- 
lutely neglected at Sparta, III. 
6. 

Moxkats, king of Egypt, I. Fa 
famous lake made by him, 177 
Molo is made governor, of Me- 
dia by Antiochus the Great, 
VIII. 4. he makes bimfelf ſove- 
reign in his province, ibid. An- 
tiochus defeats him in a bastle, 
he kills himſelf out of de- 
pair, ibid, 
MoLocn, name given Saturn in 
Scripture, I. 273 
Monarchy. Original defign of mo- 
narchy, II. 223. monarchical 
the beſt form of government, 

| > 372 

MoN1Ma of Ionia :- Mithridates 
carries her with him io his train, 
X. 79. ſhe marries that prince, 
114. tragical death of that prin- 
ce's, ibid, 
Monuments etected by the ancients 
for thoſe who died for their 
country, III. 160. what kind of 
monuments the moſt durable, 


III. 312 
M tya, city of Sicily, I. 308 
Mummie of Egypt, L 211 


Mummrus, conſul, is charged 
with the war in Achaia, IX, 
137. he defeats the Acheans, 
139. takes Corinth and entirely 
demoliſhes it, 140. he preſerves 
the ſtatues erected in honour of 
Philopemen, 143. noble difin- 
tereſtedneſs of Mummius, ibid. 
he enters Rome in triumph, 
146. he goes on an embaſſy into 
Egypt, Afia, Syria, ard Greece, 

205 

Mon commands the left wing 
of Sylla's army at the battle of 
Cheronza, X. 88. Sylla, on 
ſetting out fer Rome; leaves him 
the government of Aſia, * 


by ND 


he makes war againſt Mithri- NAnis makes himſelf tyrant of 


dates, 102. and is defeated, 
ibid. he receives the honour of 

a ttiumph at Rome, 10 
Muſeum: Academy of the learn- 
ed, inſtituted under that name 
at Ale xandtia, VII. 172. deſcrip- 
tion of the building called Mu- 
ſæ um, 175 
Mus1CANus, Indian prince: Sub- 
je cted by Alexander, VI. 251 
Mabel. To what perfection car- 
ried by the ancients, II. 434. 
the Greeks conlidered it as an 
eſſeutial part in the education of 
youth, IV. 376. prizes of 
mukſick at the feaſt of Panathenea, 
I. 32 
My ct E, promontory of the 4. 
tinent of Aſia, famous for the 
vito'y of the Greeks over the 
Perſians, III. 239 
Myceræ, city of . Peloponneſus, 
III. 12. kings of Mycenæ, ibid. 
Myczgz1inus, king of Egypt, I. 
245. mildneſs of his reign, 245 
Myzon, Athenian ſcuiptor, = 


MyzoN3DEs, general of the Athe- 
nians, defeats the Spartans near 
Tanagra in Baotia, III. 209 

MyzxTo, ſuppoſed ſecond wife 
of Socrates, from whom he had 
much to ſuffer, III. 282 

Mysczrrus general ofthe Achæ- 
ans, f. under of Crotona, III. 

360 

Myſteries. Feaſts of the leſs and 
greater myſteries celebrated at 
Athens in honour of Ceres Eleu- 
B na, I. 31 


N. 


ABARZANES, general of 
N the horſe in the army of 
Darius, perpetrates an horri- 
ble crime upon the perſon of 
that prince, VI. 151. &c. he re- 
tires into Hyrcania, 154. he ſur- 
renders himſelf to Alexander 
vpen his promiſe, 165 


Sparta, VIII. 136. inſtances of 
his avarice and cruelty, ibid, 
Philip puts Argos into his bands. 
by way of depoſit, 68. Nab s 
declares for the Romans againſt 
that prince, i$i4, the Romans 
declare war againſt him, 196, 
Q. Flaminius marches againſt 
him, 198, beſieges him in Spar- 
ta, 202, obliges him to demand. 
peace, 203. and grants it him, 
ibid. Nabis breaks the treaty, 222 
he is defeated by { hilopemen,. 
218. and obliged to ſhut himſelf 
up in Sparta, 219. he is killed, 


225. 

NaBnoNASSAR or Beleſis, king of 
Babylon, I. 203 
NAazoroOLASSAR, king of Baby- 
lon, joins with Cyaxares king 
of Media, beſicges Nineveh, 
and entirely ruins that city, Il, 
210. le aſſociates. his ſon Nebu- 
chodonoſer with him in the em- 
pire, and ſends him at the head 
of an army, axzainſt Nechao, 
211. Nabopolaſſar's death, 212 
NAagucoponosox I. or SAosDu- 
cHinus, king of Naneveh, II. 
209. that prince is attacked by 
Phraortes king of the Medes, 
210. be defeats him in the plain 
of Ragau, ravages his domini- 
ons and puts him to death, ibid, 
he ſends Holophernes with a 
powerful army to revenge him 
upon the people who had refuſed 
bim aid, 229. entire defeat of 
his army, ibid. 
NaBpvcoponosoR I. is aſſociated 
in the empire of Afly:ia, by Na- 
bopolaſtar, II. 211, he defeats 
Nechao, and conquers Syria 
and Paleſtine, ibid. he beſieges 
wager 3g makes himſelf ma- 
er of it, and carries away a 
great number of Jews captive 
to Babylon, :bid. Nabucodono- 
ſar's fixſt dream 222. that prince 
marches againſt Jeruſalem, takes 
vt, 


it, and carries away all its trea- 
fures, 214. he defeats the army 
of Pharaoh king of Egypt, re- 
turns to Jeruſalem, and demo- 
liſhes its fortifications, ibid. he 
cauſes himſelf to be adored: as 
a God, ibid. he beſieges Tyre 
and takes it after a long fiege, 
215. 
dteam, 216. he is reduced to 
tze condition of beaſts, he re- 
covers his former ſhape, 2 17. and 
aſcends the throne, a 18. he dies, 
ibid. 
Naptba, leind of bitumen very 
combuſtible, VI. 135 
Nazavasus, Numidian lord, 
joins Barca in- the war with the 
mercenaries, II. 31 
| Navy, naval affairs of the ancients, 
* 3 IV. 392 
Nopactum, city of /Etolia, III. 
Nou, iſland,” one of the Cycla? 
des, III. 133. ſedition at Naxos, 
which occaſions the revolt of 
the Ionians againſt Darius, ibid. 
Neapolis, quarter of the city of 
Syracuſe ſo called, IV. 51 
-NxAnrcHves, officer of Alexander, 
undertakes to view the coaſt 


the Perſian golf, VI. 257. he 
ſucceeds in his enterpriſe, 
253 

Nies king of Egypt, I. 255. 
ke undertakes to open a com- 
munication between the Nile 
and the Red-ſea, ib:d. able na- 


to ſail round Africa, and happily 


againſt the Babylonians and 
Medes, to put a ſtop to their 


king of Judah, who oppoſed 
his march, ibid. he beats the 
Babylonians, tak-s Carchemis, 


257. on his way he goes to Je- 
ruſalem, deprives Jehoshaz of 
the crown, and gives it to Je- 


Nabucodonoſor's ſecond 


from the Indus to the bottom of 


vigators by his order undertake 


effect it, 256, Nechao marches © 


progreſs, ibid. he defeais Joſith - 


- » and returns into his kingdom, 3 
Nxx1GLt1s8AR.puts himſelf a the 


F 


hoiakim, ibid. he is conquered 
by Nabucodonoſor, who re- 
takes Carchemis, 258. death of 
| Nech 40, ibid. 


NES TANE BIS is placed by the 


revolted Egyptians upon the 
throne of Egypt in the room of 
Tachos, V. 192. he is ſupported 
by Ageſilaus, ibid, by his aid he 
reduces the par'y of the prince 
of Mendes 193. not being able 
to defend himſelf againſt Ochus, 
he eſcapes into Ethiopia from 
whence he never returns, 225 


NEuEMIAu, Jew, cupbearer of 


Artaxerxes, obtains permiſſion 
of that prince to return to Jeru- 
ſalem, and to rebuild its fortifi- 
cations, III. 296, Sc. he acquits 
himſelf of bis commifſion with 
incredible zeal, ibid, 


Nz1.zvs of Scepſis, to whom The- 


opbrafius had left the works of 
Ariftotle, X. 100 


Nemæa games inſtituted. near that 


I. 62 


city, 


NroLaAs brother of Malo and A- 


lexander, brings the latter the 
news of Malo's defeat by An- 
tiochus, and then kills bimſelf 
through deſpair, VIll g 


NzoyToLEMUs, one of Alexan- 


der's captains; provinces that 
fell to him after the death of 
that prince, VII. 5. he joins 
Antipater and Craterus againſt 
Perdiccas and Eumenes, 34+ ht 
marches with Craterus againſt 
the latter. ibid. and is killed in 
a battle, 35, chatacter of Neop- 
tolemus 32 


Nxor rot uus, uncle of Pyr- 


rhus, reigns in Epirus in his ne- 
bew's place, I. 162. Pyr- 
rhus cauſes him to be _— 

1 . 


NxzorTotxzMus, Greek pcet, V. 


30 


head of a conſpiracy againſt E- 
 vilmgrodach, king of _—— 
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and reigns in his ſtead, II. 
219 
Nzzo (C. Claudius Nero) conſul 


uits his province and makes 
haſte to join his colleague, in 
order to their attacking Aſdru- 
bal, IL 93 
Nzvivs, Roman officer, ſurpriſes 
Philip's camp near Apollonia, 
in the night, VIII. 70 
Nirza, city built by Alexander, 
at the place where he had de- 
feated Porus, VI. 232 
NicANDER, is deputed by the # 
tolians to Philip, VIII. 211. be 


endeavours to engage that prince - 


to join Antiochus againſt the 
Romans, ibid. 
Nic ANox, young officer in Alex- 
ander's. army: Raſh boldneſs 
which coſts him his life, VI. 
224 

Nie Axon, Caſſander's brother, is 
put to death by order of Olym- 
pias, i VII. 64 
Nic anos, governor of Media, un- 
der Antigonus, is ſurpriſed in 
his camp in the night by Seleu- 
cus and obliged to fly, VII. 92. 
he is killedin a battle, 115 
Nic Axon, officer of Seleucus, Ce- 
raunus, conſpires againſt that 
prince and poiſons him, VII, 
2. he is put to death by Achæus. 
ibid. 

NicaxoR, lieutenant general of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, marches 
againſt the Jews and is defeat- 
ed by Judas Maccabzus, VIII. 
410, Sc. Demetrius Soter ſends 


him with an army into *Judza, 


to aſſiſt Alcimus, 411. he is 
def-ated by Judas Maccabzus, 
and killed in battle, ibid. 
Nicias, general of the Atheni- 
ans, makes them conclude a 
eace with the Lacedzmonians, 
V. 16. he oppoſes the war of 
Sicily, in vain, 32. he is ap- 
pointed general with Lamachus 
and Alcibiades, ibid. his con- 


duct 6a arriving in Sicily, 43 
after ſome expeditions he forms 
the ſiege of Syracuſe, 53. the 
City is reduced to extremities,, 
59. the arrival of Gylippus 
changes the face of affairs, 62. 
Nicias writes to the Athenians 
the ſtate of his condition, and to 
demand re-inforcement 65, two 
colleagues are appointed him, 
69. he is compelled by his col- 
leagues to engage in a ſca fight, 
in which he is defeated, 75. 
his land army is alſo defeated, 
7. he hazards another ſea-fight- 

in concert with Demoſthenes, 
and is again defeated, 80. he 
determines to retire by land, $4. 
he is reduced to ſurrender at diſ-- 
cretion, $8. is condemned to die 
and executed, 91 
Nic i148, treaſuter to Perſeus, 
throws the treaſures of that 
rince into the ſea by his-orcer, 

X. 47. Perſeus puts him to 
death, 4 
Nicoc ze, fon of Evagorat) 
reigns at Salamin after his fa- 
ther's death, V. 186. 
Nicoct zs, kingof Paphos, ſub- 
mits to Ptolemy, VM. 88. he 
makes an alliance ſecretly with 
Antigonus, ibid, he kills him + 
felf, 9 
Nicocrzs, tyrant of Sicyon, is 
driven out of that city by Ara- 
tus, VIII. 19, Se. 
N1coGENESs, in whoſe houſe The- 
miſtocles reſides at /Ega, ſup- 
plies his gueſt with the means 
of going to the court of Perſia, 
in ſafety, III. 275 
NicoLtAvs, one of Ptolemy's ge- 
nerals, refuſes to deſert with 
Theodotus,” and continues to 
adhere to Ptolemy, VII. 8 6. 
Co 

Nieor Aus, venerable old man, 
harangues the Syracuſans, to 
diſſuade them from condemning 


the Athenian generals, IV. go 
Nico- 


Nicowzers I. King of Bithynia, 
builds the city of Nicomedia, 

x L 157 
Nicomzpets II. ſon of Prufias 
king of Bithynia, goes vo Rome 
IX. 120, he kills his father, 
who- had given orders for mur- 
dering him, ad reigns in his 
Kead, ibid he ſets up a child 
under the name of Arjarathes, 
and cauſes the kingdom of Cap- 
adocia to be deminded for 
im of the Romans, X. 72. 
his death, 74 
Nicomenes II. aſcendsthethrone 
of Bithynia, X 74. he is de- 
throned by Mitbridates, ibid. 
the Romans re. inſtate him, 75. 
he is again expelled by Mi- 
thridates, 79. Sylla reconci es 
him and Mithridites, who re- 
ſtores him his dominions, 97. 
Nicomedes in gratitude for the 
ſervices of the Romans, at his 
death leaves the Roman people 
his heirs, 105 
NicosTzATus of Argos com- 


of Ochus's army in that prince's 
expedition into Egypt, V. 225 
N1cosTRATuS, pretor of the A- 
chezans, defeats the troops of 
Androſthenes, w ho commanded 
for Philip at Corinth, * 
, . 4 181 
Nil Aus, fon of Codrus, ſettles 
in Aſia Minor, III. 18 
Nile, river of Africa. Its ſources 
I. 179. cataracts of the Nile, 


181. time that its inuncation 
continues, 182. meaſure or depth 
of its inundation, ibid. canals of 
the Nile, 184 fertility occaſioned 
by the Nile, 18 5. double pioſpet̃t 
occafioned by the Nile, 187. 
canal of communication be- 

| tween the two ſeas by the my 
N 188 

Nimrod, founder of the Aſſyrian 
empiie, II. 178. hiſtory con- 


INDEX. 


mands one of the detachments- 


180. cauſes of its inundation, | 


founds him with his ſon Ninyus, 
179. Scripture places him very 
near Abrabam z for what reaſon, 
| ; 182 
Nine veh, eity of Aſſytia, its fonn. 
dation, II. 203. deſcription of 


that city, ibid. kings of Nine. on 
veh, ibid, Sc. deſtruction of na 
that city, 231 Oc Hu! 
Nix us, king of Aſſyria, ſucceeds man 
Nimrod and is often confound- a gre 
ed with that prince, II. 182. be IV. 
builds Nineveh, 183. his expe- his ! 
dition againſt the BaQriang, ibid 
ibid. he marries Semiramis, and of P 
has a fon by her 184. he die: from 
ſoon af ter, ibid, Dai 
Nixyas, ſon of Ninus and Semi- Oe uv 
ramis, reigns in Aſſyria, II. 198 mon 
effeminacy and floth of that pire 
prince, ibid. ther 
NriTocrs, queen of Babylon, II. thrc 
219. -inſcription of which be nam 
cauſes to be put upon her _ eltic 

i d. his 

No Amon, famous city-of Egypt, I. Phe 
| 251 ped 

Nobility, Wherein true nobility to x 
confiſts, VII. 82 by | 
NumM1Dians, people of Africa, Oct 
I. 37. their principal force con- and 
fiſted in cavalry; ibid. ries 
Nyrsius, general of Dionyſius Ro 
| the Younger; nelieves the cita- rive. 
del of Syracuſe, cloſely beſieged far 
by the Syracuſans, V. 79. he ibis 
burns and plunders part of the aff) 
city of Syracuſe, 82. Dionyſius Ar 
drives him out of Syracuſe, of Oct 
which he had made himſelf ma 
maſter, , 95 Pe 
NysA, nurſe of Bacchus, VII. wh 
1380 pri 

Nyss A, ſiſter of Mithridates, falls th 
imothe hands of Lucullus, X. 113 ſac 
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the education of the Spartan 
youth, III. 29. means neceſſary 
to 
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to be uſed for obtaining volun- 
tary obedience, II. 258 
Oleliſti of Egypt, 1. 171 
OcnA, fiſter of Ochus, is buried 
alive by order of that prince, V. 
203 
Ocnv*, takes the name of Darius, 
from having put a ſtop to the in- 
ſolence of Smergis the Magus, 
III. 94. SeeDarnosT. . 
Oc nos, ſon of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, marches at the head of 
a great army againſt Sogdianus, 
IV. 2. he gets that prince into 
his hands, and puts him to death, 
ibid &c. he 1 the throne 
of Perfia, and changes his name 
from Ochus to Darius, 3. See 
Darius NoTHUS, 
Ocnvs, ſon of Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon, opens his way to the em- 
pire by the murder of his bro- 
thers, V. 197. he aſcends the 
throne of Perſie; and takes the 
name of Artaxeixes, 202. cru- 
elties which he commits, 203 
his ſucceſsful expedition againſt 
Phanicia, 220. after thoſe ex- 
peditions he abandons bimſelf 
to pleaſures, 227+ he is poiſoned 
by Bagoas, ibid. 
OcTavia, widow of Marcellus, 
and fiſter of young Ceziar, mar- 
rics Antony, X. 198. ſhe leaves 
Rome to go to Antony, and er- 
rives at Athens, 2co. Antony 


ferbids her to come any farther, . 


ibid, ſhe returns to Rome, 7zbid. 
affront which ſhe receives from 
Antony, 205 
OcTavrus (Cn.) prætor com- 
mands the Roman fleet againſt 
Perſeus, IX. 55. Cc. means 
which he uſes to make that 
prince quit the iſland of Samo- 
thracia, which was deemed a 
ſacred and inviolable aſylum, 
89. Perſeus puts himſelf into 
his hands, 82. Octavius re- 
ce ves the honour of a triumph, 
96. the Romans ſend him to 


ENU 


Syria as ambaſſadour, 168. he is 
murdered there, 177. the ſenate 
erect a ſtatue to bim, 178 
Ocr Avius, Craſſus's lieutenant 
endeavours in vain to conſole 
him for his defeat, IX. 305. 
he accompanies that general in 
his interview with Surena, 310, 
he is killed io defending him, 
12 
Odeon, or theatre of muſick . * 
thens, III. 317. 
OzBares, Darius's groom, by his 
addreſs ſecures the crown of 
Perſia to his maſter, Il. 72 
OzBazus Perſian lord, barba- 
rous cruelty of Darius in reſpect 
to him, III. 123 
Occonomy. It is one of the princi- 
pal qualities, of political ability, 
III. 3:2 
OcTnracss king of Colchis, is 
ſubdued by Pompey, who makes 
him ſerve as an vrnament in his 
triumph, X. 162 
Olympia, caſtle in the neighbour- 
hood of Syracuſe, IV. 53 
OLyYmPus, daughter of Neopto- 
lemus, is married toPhilip king 
of Macedonia, and has by that 
prince Alexander the Great, V. 
258. Philip repudiates, her, 328. 
Alexander carries her to Epirus, 
29. Polyſperchon recalls her 
rom Epirus, whether ſhe had 
retired during Antipater's re- 
gency, and divides the govern- 
ment with her, VII, 45. Olym- 
pias cauſes Aridæus, and his wife 
Eurydice to be put to death, 
64. Caſſander beſieges her in 
Pydna, whither ſhe had retired, 
takes her priſoner and puts her 
to death, 65 
Olympick, Solema games of 
Greece, I. 62. ladies admitted to 
them, ; 83 
O'ympiads, Epocha of the Olym- 
piads, III. 14 
Olyntbus, city of Thrace, V. 110. 
the Lacedzmonians declare war 
azainſt 


, 


* 
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mgaioff it, 219. it is reduced to 
fumrender, 120. Olyathus upon 
the point of being befieged by 
Phillp, implores aid of the A- 
thenians, VII. 275.Philip makes 
bimſelf maſter of that city by 
the treaſon of two of its citi- 
zens, and plunders it, 280 
OnrsrcaiTvs, philoſopher and 
hiftorian: Alexander ceputes 
him to the Brachmans, to en- 
gage them to joia in his train, 
VI. 238. be can prevail upon 
none of them to do ſo except 
Calasus, ibid. 
Ons81mMus, Macedonian lord, not 
being able to diſſuade Perſeus- 
from making war with the Ro- 
mans, quits his party, and re- 
tires to Rome, IX. 50 
On:1as, ſon of J:ddus, high- prieſt 
of the jews, tucceeds his father, 
VII. 38. his death, 49 
Onias, bigh-prieft of oe Jos 
makes bimſelf venerable for his 
iety, VIII 371 he refuſes He- 
icdori.s the treaſures kept in 
the temple ef Jeruſalem, 372, 
Oe. he is depuſed by the ir- 
trigues of Jaſon his brother 
378. Vis death, I 
On1as, fon of the former, having 
failed of the high prieſthood, 
retires into Egypt, IX. 186. he 
builds a temple there for the 
Jews, ibid. &c. 
OxoMARCAUs, brother of Philo- 
met us, general of the Phoczans, 
takes upon him the command of 
the troops in his ſtead, V. 268. 
he is defeated by Pailip, and 


killed in the battle, 290. his 


body is faſtened to a gibbet, 
ibid. 


OnomMaAsTEsS, governor of Thrace- 


for Philip, executes the cruel de- 
cree of that prince againſt the 
people of Maronæra. VIII. 315 
Oynx.titas, governor of Libya 
and Cyrenaica, revolts againſt 


Ptolemy, and renders himſelf 


independent, VII. 101. he ſuffers 
himſelf to be ſeduced by Aga- 
thocles, and carries him troopy 
into the country of the Caitha. 
giniars, I. 338. Agathocles putz 


him to death, Ws © 
Ornra, king cf Egypt, See A- 
PRITS. 


Oris, Roman pro - conſy],, 
marches againſt ithridates, 
and is taken priſoner, X. 78 

Oracles : Famous ones of antiqui- 
ty, I. 49. of Dodona, ibid. of 
Trophonius in Bcaotia, ibid. 
of the Branchidæ, 49. of Claros, 
ibid. of Delphos, 50. uſual 
character of oracles, 53. whe- 
ther they are to be aſcribed to- 
the operation of devils, or the 
knavery of men, 55 

Orations; Funeral orations pro- 
nounced - in Greece over the: 
tombs of thoſe who had die! 
fighting for their country, III. 


- 377 

Orator : Quality moſt eſfential to 
an orator, V. 234 
Orcbeſtra, part of the theatre of. 
the ancients, I. 1 19 
Orchomenos; part of Bœotia, where 
the battle between Sylla and 
Archelaus was fought, X. 92 
OazsT2E3, fon and ſucceſſor of A- 
gamennon king of Mycenæ, III. 
12. 

OrxSsTxEs, Roman commiſſary, 
goes to Corinth, and notifies to 
the Achaans the decree of the 
ſenate for- ſeparating ſeveral 
cities from their league, IX. 


133: he flies to efcape the vio- - 


lence of the people, 134 
Orn#TEs, governor of Afia Minor 
for Qambyſes, pu's Polycrates 
to death, and ſeies the iſland 
of Samos, 365.. Darius pu's him 
to death, III. 99 
OroAN DES of Crete promises 
Rerſeus to receive him into his 
ſhip, and embarks part of the 

' riches of that prince, IX. bw; 
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be runy away with thoſe trea- 
ſures, | ibid, 
Oxo0BAZUS is ſent atmbaſſador to 
Sylla, by Arſaces king of Par- 
thia, to make an alliance with 
the Romans, X. 73. Arſaces 
puts him to death at his return, 
ibid. 
Oops, kingof Parthia, IX. 288. 
war of that prince with the Ro- 
mans under Craſſus, ibid. Oro - 
des, 23 of the glory Su- 
rena had acquired by the defeat 
of Craſſus, puts him to death, 
31 f. grief of that prince for 
the death of his ſon Paccrus, 
321. he chooſes Phraates for 
his ſucceffor, who cauſes him to 
te put to death, ibid. 
Or:meſdes, divinity 9 by 
the Perſians I, 430 
OzoxnTES, ſon-in-law of Arta- 
xerxes Mnzmon, commands the 
land-army of that prince in the 
war againſt Evagoras, IV. 258, 
he accuſes Terribaſus falſely, 
259. he terminates the war with 
Evagoras by a treaty of peace, 
260, Artaxerxes puniſhes him 
for his falſe accuſation, 266 
OzxoxnTEs, governor of Myſia, 
joins with the provinces of Asa 
Minor, in their revolt againſt 
Artaxerxes Mnemon,: and then 
betrays them, V. 194 
Ozrnans: Charandos's law in 
favour of them, III. 364 
Ozsacxs, old general, accompa- 
nies Parcorss in his expeditions 
by order of Orodes, IX. 316, 
be is killed'in a battle, 317 
Ossis, governor of Paſſagar- 
d#, re-eſtabliſhes good order 
throughout the whole province, 
VI. 258. he goes to meet Alex- 
ander with magnificent preſents, 
ibid. he is put to death in effect 
of the- ſecret intrigues of the 
evnuch Bagoas, 261 


Orthia. Iahuman worſhip ren- 
dered by the Lacedæmonians to 


Diana, ſurnamed Orthia, NT. 


0 

Ortygia,iſland near Syracuſe, IV.5o 
Os aus. Ses Hot zA. i 
Os1n1s, Perſian lord, marches at 
the head of an army againſt 
Megabyſus, III. 293. he is de- 
feated and taken prifoner, ibid. 
Megabyſus generouſly ſends him 
back to Artaxerxes, ibid, 
OsTAanzs, chief of the Magi, 
accompanies Xerxes in his ex- 
pedition againſt Greece, III. 
241 

Oftraciſm, a kind of ſentence a- 
mongft the Athenians, by which 
perfons were condemned to ba- 
niſhment, III. 163. the baniſh- 
ment of Hyperbolus puts an end 

to the Oftraciſm, IV. 26 
Os vMAN DIAS, king of Egypt, I. 
232. magnificent ed1fices which 
he cauſed to be ercfted, ib ad. 
famous library formed by that 
prince, ibid. his tomb ſurround- 
ed with a circle of gold, which 
Cambyſes afterwards took away, 
ibid. 
OTanzs, Perfian lord. diſcovers 
the impoſture of Smerdis the 
Magus, by the means of his 
daughter, II. 369. be forms a 
conſpiracy againſt that — * 
ibid. he re-eftabliſhes Sy'oſon, 
tyrant of Samos, III. 106 
OruAYADESs, Lace temonian, ob- 
tains the victoſy for the Lace - 
dzmonians over the Argives by 
bis valour, I. 138. he kills him- 
ſelf upon the field of ba'tle, 


. 139 
Ox ATu Rs, brother of Darius, 
diſtinguiſhes himſelf in the bat- 
the of Iſſus, VI. 58. Alexander 
uts Beſſus into bis bands, to 
infli upon that traitor the pu- 
niſhment he deſerved, 182. 
Ox vY ARTE, Perſian prince, enter- 
tains Alexander in his bouſe, 
and gives him his daughter 
Roxana in marriage, 204 
QxYDRACA 


1 N D FX 


Ox vDNAc A, pee ple of India, VI. 
2245. their capital beſieged and 
taken by Alexander, ibid. they 
ſubmit to that prince, 2.48 
Oxyrinchus, city of the Lower The- 
bais, I. 209. wonder related of 
that city by the Abbe Fleury in 
his ecclefiaſtical hiſtory, ibid. 


P, 


ACORUS, ſow of Orodes king 
of the Parthians, enters Syria 
at the head of an army, and 
be ſieges Antioch, IX, 316. he 
raiſes the ſiege of that city, and 
is defeated in a battle, 31). be 
returns into Syria, and is defeat- 
ed and killed in a battle, 320 
Pagan. Definition of a Pagan by 
Tertullian, III. 282. See Pa- 
ganiſm. 

Paganiſm General reflexions upon 
paganiſm, I. 42, Ec. abſurdi- 
ties of paganiſm, 46. what the 
higheſt perfection to be expected 

from it was, Ul. 36 5 

Palamades, tragedy written by Eu- 


ripides on the occaſion of the 


death of Socrates, IV. 326 
Paleſtine, province of Syria, I. 29 
Paleflire, publick fchoo's in which 

the athletz exerciſed themſelves 

in wrreſtling, I. 69 
Palica, city of Sicily, near which 

there was 4 temple famous for 

the ſanctity of the oaths taken 

there, III. 356 
Paliſades, difference of thoſe ufed 

by the Greeks and Remans in 

fortifying their camps, IX. 471 
PaMmMMENEs commands the.troops 


ſent by the Thebans to the aid 


of Artabaſus, and occaſivns his 
gaining two confiderable vito- 
ries, V. 204 
PamMmrnxes, Athenian general, 
marches to the aid of the city 
of Megalopolis, beſieged by the 


Lacedzmonians, V.215 
Pamphylia, province of Aſia Mi- 
nor, JI. 29 


Panathenea, feſtival celebrated Fans, a. 
Athens, I. 1 VI. * 
Panacratium, kind of combat >, Syria, 3 
mongſt the ancients, I. 72, &. of tie 
PANET1vs, Stoick philoſopher, 2 
he accompanies Scipio in hi; laid ul 
embaſſy to the kings of the Ea(, * 
IX, 20 65, Fa 

PaxNTAvcuus, Perſens's ambaſ. * ary” 
ſador to Gentius, engages thu Jurpril 
prince in his maſter's intere| 2 
againſt the Romans, IX. fo __ 


PANTHEA, wife of Abradates, iy 


taken priſoner by Cyrus, II. 27;, - 1 
conduct of that prince in regai 2 
to her, ibid. ſhe brings over bh , © ff 
huſband to Cyrus, 277. her diſ. roo 
courſe with him betore he ſet: 1 
out for the battle, 292. the «x- 1674 
ceſs of her grief upon the de g 
of Abradates, 299. ſhe ſtabs her. * p 
ſelf with a dagger, and ſa le — 
dead upon her huſband, il. PARTH 
Fapblagenia, province of Alia Mi- — N 
nor, 1 29 * 
PaPIirIA, mother of the ſecond * hs 
Scipio Africanus: Magnificent N 
liberality of Scipio ig regard to dee 5 by 
her, II. 158 "At 
Papyrus, plant of Egypt: De- p as 
cription of jt, I. 224 "——_ 
Pax Aus, laſt of the legitimate E 
children of Pericles, dies of the — 
plague, III. 33% pur 
Paroſanga, meaſure of ways pe. * 
culiar to the Perſians, IV. 206 x 
Parchment; Invention of parch- 5 -4 
ment, I. 221 3 
PA AIs, Trojan, returning home 324 
with Helen, whom he had 13. 1 | 
viſhed, is carried by a tem el rf 
into one of the mouths of ihe ul 
Nile, I. 243. Proteus king ot * 
Egypt obliges him to leave He- ” 
len with him, and to quit rig 
- Egypt, ibid, Paris returns to 3, 
Troy, ibia. * 
PasMEN 10, one of Alexander pul 
generals, is placed at the head 1 


of the infantry, in the expedition 
of that prince againſt * 
aid, 


N DX. 


ins, and does him great ſervice, 


at * VI. 25. he ſeiſes the paſs of 
mbat 2 Syria, and makes himſelf maſter 
72, &, of the ſmall city of Iſſus, 50. 
lofopher Alexander confides the treaſures 

io bb laid up in Damaſcus, and the 
the Ea keeping of the prłſoners to him, 
IX. 20 68, Parmenio adviſes that prince 
' Aube to accept Darius's offers, 96. 
ges thy ſurpriſe of Parmenio, on ſeeing 
intereſ Atexander proſtrate himſelf be- 

IX. 65 fore the high prieſt Jaddus, too. 
dates, is Alexander cauſes him to be kill- 
IL, a5c ed as an accomplice in the con- 
n regard ſpiracy of Philotas, 178. praiſe 
der hes of Parmenio, | 179 


ParmyYs, daughter of the true 


her diſ. 
n Smerdis, marries Darius J. III. 


he ſet: 
the ex. 


a 95 
Parricide. Reaſons that prevented 


ne death 
abs her: Solon from making any law a- 
nd fa'ls gainſt that crime, III. 60 
114 Pan TEN IAT, name given to 
\Ga Mi. the illegitimate children of the 
I. 29 Lacedemonians: When grown 
 Gocond up, they baniſh themſelves from 
-nificent Sparta, and ſettle at Tarentum 
egard to in Italy, 1, 144 
II. 15 Pur henon, temples of Minerva at 
ts De. Atheas, HI. 315 
I, 224 Paribia, country of ti: Parthians, 
gitimate province of Upper Aſia, I. 27. 
3 of the beginning of the empire of the 
II. 33 Parthians, IX. 284. kings of 
ays pe- Parthia f:om Arſaces I. to Oro- 
V. 206 des 28 5, Cc. 
parch- ParvysSATTS, Oſter and wife of 
I. 221 Darius Notfhus, IV. 6. ber 
g home aſcendant over her huſband, 
had ra- ibid. idolatry of Patyſatis for 
temjeſ her ſon Cyrus, ibid. ſhe obtains 
of the pardon of Artaxerxes for that 
cing of ſon, and cauſes him to be ſent 
ve He back to his government, 146. 
o quit cruelty and jealouſy of Paryfa- . 
zrns to tis, 208, ſhe poiſons Statira, 
ibid, 210, Artaxerxes confines her 
ander in Babylon, '_" Idide+ 
ze head Paſargada, city of Perſia, ſubmits 
edition to Alexander, VI. x50 
ze Per- 


ſiaus, 


PATERBEMIS, officer of Apries 
not having been able to ſeiſe 
Amaſis in the midſt of the te- 
volted Egyptians, is treated iu 
the moſt cruel manner by that 
prince, I. 262 

PAT131THEs, Chief of the Magi, 
places his brother Smetdis upon 
the throne of Perſia, II. 366. 
he is killed with his brother, 

371 

PA Txoc tus, governor of Baby- 
lon ſor Seleucus, abandons that 
city upon the approach of De- 
metrius, and retires into the 
marſhes, VI. 96 

PaATzxocLus commands the fleet 
ſent by Ptolemy Philadelphus to 
the aid of the Athenians be- 
Geged by Antigonus Gonatas, 
VII. 254. he returns into Egypt, 
and at Caunus cauſes Sotades 
the ſatyrick poet to be put to 
death, 255 

. PaTzocrtvus, Athenian, cites De- 
moſthenes before the judges as 
an infraftor of the laws, V. 
240, bad ſucceſs of his accuſa- 
tion, | ibid, 

PATRON, general of the Greeks 
in the pay of Darius, adviſes 
that prince in vain to confide 
the guard of his perſon to the 


Greeks, - VI. 152 
Pavrus /EmMiLtivs. See EMi- 
LIUS, 


PAausSANIAs, king of Lace? mon, 
commands the army of the 
Greeks jointly with Ariftides, 
and gains a great battle over the 
Perſians, III. 230. he makes 
the „re loſe the 
chief command by his haughti- 
neſs, 235. his ſecret N 
with the Perſians, 255. he 
diſcovered, and puniſhed, 256 

Paus AN As, king of Lacedæmo- 
nia, commands at the fiege of 
Athens, IV. 139. he obtains 
peace for the Athenians, 1 72 

" (= 


ke netzlects to march to the aid 
of Lyſander, and is ſummoned 
to take his trial on his return, 
238, he refuſes to appear, and 
is condemned to die, 239. he 
retires to Tegæum, and dies 
there, ibid. 
PA us AN At, Macedonian prince, 
poſſeſſes himſelf of the throne 
of Macedonia, V. 249. he is 
dethroned by Iphicrates, ibid. 
Paus AN A8, young Macedonian 
lord, cannot obtain ſatisfaction 
of Philip for an inſult which be 
had received from Attalus, V. 
331. he aſſaſſinates Philip in 
revenge, and is torn to pieces 
upon the ſpot, | *, 292 
Paus1sTRATVUS, commander of 
the Rhodian fleet, is defeated 


by Polyxenides, Antiochus's ad- 


miral, and killed io the bat- 
tle, VIII 249 
Pay of the troops by ſea and land 
amongſt the ancients, IV. 396 


PzDARETUs, Lacedzmonian: His 


love of his country, III. 31 
PrTAsG us teaches the firſt Greeks 
to live upon acorne, III. 
Pella, capital of Macedonia, fa- 
mous for the birth of Philip 
and Alexander, V. 246 
PzLoriDAs, Theban; His cha- 
racter, V. 121. bis friendſhip 
with Epaminondas, 122. he 
abandons Thebes, and retires to 
Athens, 118. he forms the de- 
fign of re-inſtating the liberty of 
his country, 124 he is elected 
Bœotarch, 130. he drives the 
garriſon out of the citadel, ibid. 


he cauſes the Athenians to de- 


clare for the Thebans, 132. he 
gains an advantage over the 
Lacedzmonians near Tegyra, 
137. he commands the ſacred bat- 
talion at the battle of Leuctra, 
141. he is created Bœotarch 
with Epaminondas, ravages La- 
- conia, and advances to the gates 


Penfiom, Manner of giving pen- 


INDE Xx. 


of Sparta, 146. at his retury 
he is 'accuſed and acquitted, 
151. the Thebans ſend him am- 
baſſador to the court of Perſia, 
15 f. his credit with Artaxerxes, 
156. Pelopidas march es againſt 
Alexander, tyrant of Pherz, and 
reduces him to reaſon, 159. he 
goes to Macedonia to appeaſe 
the troubles of that court, and 
brings away Philip as an hoſ- 
tage, 160. he returns into Thef. 
ſaly, 161. he is ſciſed, and made 
priſoner by re gpe? 5 ibid, he 
animates Thebe, wife of Alex- 
ander, againſt her huſband, 163. 
he is delivered by Epaminon- 
das, 165, Pelopidas marches 
againſt the tyrant, gains a vic- 
tory over him, and is killed in 
the battle, 165, Sc. ſingular 
honours paid to his memory, 
| 168 
PzLoy1DAs, one of the 'officers of 
Mithridates, is ſent ambaſſador 
by that prince to demand ſatiſ- 
faction of the Romans, and to 
declare war againſt them in caſe 
of refuſal, X. 75, 76 
Peloponneſus, province and penin- 
ſula of Grzece, now called the 
Morea, III. 3. Peloponneſian 
war, 3 
PzLroPs gives his name to Pelo- 


ponneſus, III. 12 
Pelufium, city of Lower Egypt, . 
189 


ns by the kings of Perſia, II. 


| 396 
Penta „ citizens of the 
firſt claſs at Athens, IV. 356 


Pentathlam, aſſemblage of ſeveral 
agoniftick exerciſes amongſt the 
Gr ccks, n I. 74 

PzNTH3L vs, ſon of Oreſtes, reigns 
at Mycenæ with his brother Ti- 
ſamenes, III. 12 

Pxzxpiccas, ſon of Amyntas II. 
is placed upom the throne of 

Macedonia 


Macedonia by Pelopidas, V. 
159, Cc. he is killed in a bat- 
tle againſt the Illyrians, 255 
Pzzpiccas, one of Alexander's 
generals, receives that prince's 
ring a moment before his death, 
VI. 284. provinces which fell to 
him after the death of Alexan- 
der, VII. 5. he is appointed 
guardian of Aridzeus, and re- 
gent of the empire, 4. he puts 
Statira, Alexander's widow, to 
death, 3. he quells the revolt of 
the Greeks in Upper Afia, 9. 
he puts Eumenes into poſſeſſion 
of Cappadocia, 30. he marries 
Cleopatra, Alexander's fifter, 
I, his unfortunate expedition 
into Egypt, 33. killed there, 36 
Pergamus, city of Great Miſia in 
Aha Minor, I. 28. kings of 


of Pergamus becomes a Roman 
province, IX. 210 
PrxxIANDER, tyrant of Corinth, 
is ranked in the number of the 
ſ-ven ſages, III. 85 
Praic tz, Athenian: his extrac- 
tion, III. 299 his education, 
ibid, care that he takes to cu}- 
tivate his mind by the ſtudy of 
the ſciences, and of exerciſing 
himſelf in eloquence, 300. 
means that he employs for con- 

_ ciliating the favour of the peo- 
ple, ibid. he undertakes to re- 
duce the power of the Areopa- 
gus, and ſucceeds in it, 306. 
Thucydides is oppoſed to him, 
313. he adorns Athens with 
magnificent buildings, 314. en- 
vy of the Athenians agaioft 
Pericles, 315. he juſtifies him- 
ſelf and cauſes Thucydides to 
be baniſhed, 318. he changes 
his conduct in reſpect to the 
people, 319. his great autho- 
rity, 320. his diſintereſtedneſa, 
321 

Expeditions of Pericles into 
the Thracian Cherſoneſus, 325. 


Pergamus, 157. the kingdom . 


LL R-D.E, 


about Peloponneſus 326. and 
againſt Eubea, 327. he reduces 
the Samians, and demoliſhes 
their walls, 323. he cauſes aid 
to be granted the people of Cor- 
cyra againſt the Corinthians, 
329. troubles given bim by his 
enemies, 336. he determines 
the Athenians to enter into a 
war with the Lacedzmonians, 
340. and to ſhut themſelves up 
within their walls, 372 he pre- 
vents them from taking the 
field, whilſt their lands are ra- 
vaged, 373- he makes the fune- 
ral oration of the Athenians 
killed during the campaign, 377. 
the Athenians diveſt him of the 
command, and fine him, 383. 
grief of Pericles for the death 
of his ſon Paralus, 334. the 
Athenians reinſtate him, 385. 
and permit him to inroll his 
illegitimate ſon among the ci- 
tizens, 387. death of Pericles, 
388. his praiſe, ibid. Sc. 
P EAI IIS, ſon of the former, one 
of the Athenian generals, who 
defeated the Lacedzmonians 
near the iſland Arginuſe, is 
condemned with his colleagues 
to die, IV. 124 
Perinthus, city of Thrace, befieged 
by Philip, and delivered ** the 
Athenians, 303 
Perjury.' Puniſhment of perjur 
in Egypt, 1. 19 
PrarENNA, Roman ambaſſador 
to Gentius, is impriſoned, IX, 
64. Anicius delivers him, and 
ſends him to Rome with tbe 
news of his victory, ibid. Per- 
penna, when conſul, marches 
againſt Ariſtonicus, defeats him 
in a battle and takes him pri- 
ſoner, 210. he dies on his re- 
turn to Rome 7 


, ibid. 
Pzasevs, firſt king of 2 
II. 21 


Pzx8zvs, fon of Philip, laſt king 
of Macedonia, forms a conſpi- 
race 


Per 


. 
racy againſt his brother Deme- of province of Aſia, I. 26, 


trius, and accuſes him to Philip 
VIII. 342. his ſpeech againſt his 
brother, 349. Perſeus removes 
from court to avoid his father's 
indignation, 369. he takes poſ- 
ſeſſion of the throne of Mace- 
donia after his father's death, 
2 he puts Antigonus whom 

is father had choſen bis ſuc- 
ceſſur, to death, IX. 2. he pre- 
parts ſecretly for war 4g inſt the 
Romans, 3. he endeavours to 
gain allies, bid. he tries in vain 
to bring over the Achæans, 4. 
the Romans are informed of his 
ſecret meaſures, 7. Eumenes con- 
firms them concerning his pro- 
ceedings, ibid. Perſeus endeavours 
to rid himſelf of that prince, 
fiſt by aſſaſſinetion. 10. and af- 
ter warde by poiſon ib.d. rupture 
between Perſeus and the Ro- 
mans, 12. interview of Perſeus 
and Marciuvs, 17. war dec la- ed 
in form 22, Perſeus ady:nces 
with bis troops near the river 
Peneus, 28, battle of the ca- 
valry, in which that prince gains 
a Conſiderable advantage, and 
makes an il} uſe of it, 32. he 
makes propoſals of peace which 
are rej - cted 36. he takes fright 
upon the arrivel cf the conſul 


Marcius in Macedonia, ard leaves 


him the paſſage open, 45. he 
reſumes courage ſoon after, 47. 
he ſollicits aid on all ſides, 59. 
his avarice loſes him confiderable 
ſuc cours, 60. he is- entirely de- 
feated and put to flight by Pau- 
los Emilius at the battle of 
Pydna, 74, Ce. te is taken 
priſoner with his children, 82. 
and ferves as an ornatrent in 
the triumph of PaulusZEmilios, 
95. death of Perſeus, 96, 
fir, capital city of Perfia, 
ſubjected by Alexander, who 


burns the palace of it iti a party 


of debauch, , V1, 146, Se. 


undation of the Perſian em. 
pire by Cyrus, II. 234. kings 
who reigned in Perſia; Cyrus 
ibid. Cambyſes, ibid. Smetrdis 
the Magus, 368. Darius ſon of 
Hyſtaſpes, 371, MXerxes, III. 
170. Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
III. 272. Xerxcs II. IV. 1. 
Sotgdia nus, ibid. Darius Nothus, 
3. Artaxerxes Mnemon, 144. 
Ochus, V. 202. Arfſes, 227. 
Darius Codomanus, 230. de- 
fruftion of the empire of the 
Perfians by Alexander, 155. 
vices which occaſioned the de- 
cline, and at length the ruin cf 
the Perſian empire, ibid, 

Manners and cuſtoms of the 
Perſians, II. 373. education of 
the Perſians in the time of 
Cyrus, 374. government of the 
Perfians, ibid. form cf its monar- 
chical, ibid. coronation of thcir 
kings, 37 5. teſpect paid to them, 
ibid. manner of educating their 
children, 476. publick council 
of the Perſians, 377. adminiſtta- 
tion of jJuftice, 380. attention to 
ptovinces, 38 8. care of their 
finances, 394. of war, 397. en- 
ti ance into the troops, ibid. arms 
of the Perſians, 398. their cha- 
riots armed with ſcythes, 399. 
military diſcipline of the Per- 
fians, 401. their order of bat- 
tle, 403. manner of going ® 
battle, 408. quality of the Per- 
ſian troops inthe time of Cyrus, 
and after that prince, 409. arts 
and fciences, of the Perſians, 
411. their religion, 424. mar- 
riages and burials, 432 


Petaliſm, kind of ſentence eſla- 


bliſhed at Syracuſe, III. 356 


Petra, a very firong place in tbe 


country of the Nabath*a Ara- 
 bians, : VII. 95 


Petra Oxiana, inacceſſible rock, 


: 


VI, 194. Alexander makes him- 
Git mafter of it, 8 196, Ec. 
o Px v- 
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PezvcrsTEts, one of Alexander's 


captains, diſtinguiſhes himſelf 


at the ſiege of the city of Oxy- 
dracæ, VI. 245. provinces which 


fall to him after the death of 


Alexander, VII. 5. he oppoſes 
the progreſs of Pithon, and 
drives him out of Media, 63 
PHALANTHUS, general of the 
Spartans called Partheniatz, 
ſettles them at Tarentum, I. 


141 
Phalanx, Macedonian: Deſerip- 
tion of it, | V. 259 
P4ALAR1S, his bull taken at the 
ſiege of Agrigentum, and ſent to 
Carthage, | I. 315 
Pa4ALECUS is appointed general of 
the Phoceans during the ſacred 
war, in the room of Phayllus, 
V. 270. he pillages the tea ple 


of Delphos, as the other had. 


done and is depoſed, ibid. 
Phalera part of Athens, III. 248 
P4aMEAS, general of the Cartha- 
ginian cavalry, . dares not take 
the field, when Scipio is to ſup- 
port the foragers, II. 140. he 
goes over to the Romans ibid. 
PAN EKG of Halicarnaſſus, general 
of the Greek auxiliaries, in the 
army of. Amaſis, goes over upon 
ſome. diſcontent to Cambyſes, 
II. 356» the Greeks in the king 
of Egypt's ſervice , murder his 
children in revenge, 357 


PiarAoH; common name of the 


kings of Fgypt, I. 233. one of 
them gives his daughter to So- 
lomon in maxtiage, 21246 
PHARISEZS, powerful ſect in Ju- 
dza, IX, 231, perſecution of 
Alexander... ſannzus and his 
party by the Phariſees, \ 252 
PxAkNABASUS, porernorof Afia, 
and general of the troops of Da- 


rius and Artaxerxes,. kings of 


Perſia, aids the Lacedzmonians 

_ againft the Athenians IV. 107, 

he makes peace with the latter, 

109. he * complaints againſt 
TL, 9 i 


o 


Lyſander to Sparta, 163. his 
whole province is ravaged by 
Ageſilaus, 232. interview of A- 
gefilaus and Pharnabaſus, 234. 
the latter is charged by Artax- 
erxes with the war again E- 


egypt, V. 136, the enterpriſe. 


miſcarries through his fault, 
189 


PHARNACEs makes the army re- 


volt againft his father Mitbri- 
dates, and js elected king in hiv 
ſtead, X. 159. he is declared 
the friend and ally of the Ro- 
mans, 162. he is defeated and 
driven out of Pontus by Caeſar, 

190 


PuAxNActAt, eunuch of Xerxes 


II. ſupplies Sogdiar.us with the 
means for aſſaſſinating that 


PuAros, its famous tower or 


light houſe, VII. 177 


PuASAEZEL, brother of Herod, is 


made governor of Jeruſalem, 
IX. 279. he is taken by the 
Parthians and put ia ns, 
ibid, he kills himſelf to avoid 


the ignominy of - puniſhment, . 


ibid. 


PgAYLLvs, general of the Pho- 


cans during the ſacred war, 
pflunders the temple of Delph6s 
to defray the expences of that 
war, V. 270. his death, ibid. 
PrAYLLvus, of Crotona, Athleta z 
His affection for the Greeks, 
and valour, VI. 134 
PaZsBiDaAs, Lacedemonian, ſets 
out from Sparta at the head of 

a body of troops againſt Olynthus, 
V. 117, he ſeiſes the citadel of 

- Thebes by fraud, 118. he is de- 
prived 
fined, 119 
Puz DUN, daughter of Otahes, 
and wife of Smerdis the. Magus, 

_ diſcoyers that uſerper's impo(- 
ture, II. 369. marries Da- 
rius after the death of Smerdiz, 


11.95 


9 | Phenicias, 


the command, and 


IND 


Phenicia, or Phenicia, province of 
Syria, I. 30. revolt of Pheni- 
cia, againſt Ochus, V. 219 

PHERENDATES, Perſian lord, 
made governor of Egypt by 
Ochus, V. 225 

ParrFENicve, one of the princi- 
pal conſpirators againft the ty- 

'rants of Thebes, _ V. 125 
PxzroN, king of Egypt, I. 242. 
action of that prince againſt the 
Nile, ibid. 
Pnipias, famous painter and 
"ſculptor. Pericles gives him the 
direction of the publick build- 
ings at Athens, III. 319. ingra- 
*tirude of. the Athenians to Phi- 
dias, 337 
Put A, Antipater's daughter, , 4 
married to Craterus, VII. 25, 
after the death of Craterus ſhe 
marries Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
ibid, ſhe kills herſelf with poi- 
ſon, 166. praiſe of that princeſs, 


2 
Put a, davghter of Seleucus 44 
Stratonice, marries Antiochus 
 Gonatas, EN 4's 7, 
Philade/phus, name given ironi- 
cally to Ptolemy II. king of 
Egypt, VII. 170. See Pror zur 
ParLADELPHUS. 
PrHilLAMMON aſſaſſinates Arfinoe, 
ſiſter and wife of Ptolemy Phi- 
Iqpator, VIII. 27. he is beaten 
to death with ſtaves by the ladies 


of honour to that princeſs, 127 


Puit AN1, two brothers, citizens 
-of Carthage, ſacrifice their lives 
or the good of their country, I. 
303. the Carthaginians out of 
gratitude, conſecrate two altars 
to them, 34 

Pxrt &Nn1uvs, Lacedzmonian, ac- 
companies Hannibal in his ex- 
. peditions, and compoſes the 
kiſtoryof that great captain, II. 121 

Part zMoN, comick poet, prefer- 

ea by the Greeks to Menander 
in his own life time, I. 117 

PII ZT ZIA, founder of the 


«DI 
3 


kingdom of Pergamus I. 15 
VII. 257. means which he uſes 
for ſupporting himſelf in that 
kingdom, ibid. 
Px1t1DAS, one of the conſpitators 
againſt the tyrants of Thebes, 
finds means to make himſelf 
their ſecretary, V. 114. on the 
day fixed by the conſpirators, he 
gives the tyrants a ſupper, 126, 
the conſpirators kill them at his 
houſe, 129 
Putt tr, fon of Amyntas II. king 
of Macedonia : His birth, V, 
247. Pelopidas carries him to 


. Thebes as an hoſtage, * 249, 


he flies from Thebes into Mace- 
donia, and is placed upon the 
throne, 25t. beginnings of his 
"reign, ibid. he makes a cap. 
tious peace with the Athenians, 
253. his firſt conqueſts, 25c, 
birth of Alexander, 258. Phi. 
lip's care of his education, i014. 
he endeavours to ſubject Thrace, 
and takes Methrone, at the 
'fiege of which place he loſes an 
eye, 269, he conciliates the 
amity of the Theflalians, and 
expels their tyrants, 270. he 
endeavours to ſeiſe the paſs of 
Thermopylæ in vain, 271, 
takes the city of O'ynthus, not- 
withſtanding the efforts of the 
* Athenians to prevent it, 280, he 
declares for the Thebans againſt 
the Phoczans, and begins in 
that manner to ſhare in the ſa- 
"cred war, 281, he lulls the 
Athenians with a falſe peace and 
falſe promiſes 283. he ſeiſes 
the Thermopyle, reduces the 
Phocans and terminates the 
ſacred wir, 287. he cauſes 
himſelf to be admitted into the 
council of the Amphyctions, 288 
Philip on his return into Ma- 
cedogia, puſhes his conqueſts in · 
to Illyrium and Thrace, V. 291. 
he enters into a league with the 
Thebans, Argives, and Meſſeni- 
b * 1 Ans, 
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ans, for attack ing Peloponneſus 
with their joint forces, 295. 
Athens declaring for the Lace- 
dæmonians, breaks that league, 
296, Philip makes an attempt 
upon Eubaa, 297. Phocion 
drives him out of that iſland, 
300, Philip forms the fiege of 
Perinthus and Byzantium, 303. 
Phocion obliges him to raiſe 


both thoſe ſieges, 307. Philip 


ſubjects Atheas king of the Scy- 


thians, and the Triballi, people 


of Meſia, 309. by bis intrigues 
he cauſes himſelf to be declared 
generaliſſimo of the Greeks in 
the council of the AmphyQions 
311, Sc. he ſeizes Elatza, 313. 


- the Athenians and Thebansenter 


into a league, againſt him. 318. 


| he makes propoſals of peace, 


which are rejected by the advice 
of Demoſthenes, ibid. battle of 
Chæronea in which Philip gains 
a great victory, 319. Philip in 
the council of the AmphyCtions 


. cauſes himſelf to be declared 


general of the Greeks againſt 
the Perſians, -and prepares for 
that great expedition, 328. do- 
meſtick troubles in his family, 
ibid. he repudiates Olympias, 
and marries another wife, ibid. 
he celebrates the nuptials of 
Cleopatra, his daughter with 
Alexander king of Epirus, and 
is killed in the midſt of them, 
331, Cc. memorable actions 


and ſayings of Philip, 332. good 


and bad characters of that prince, 
ibid. & Cs 


Parr te, ſon of Demetrius, aſcends 


the throne of Macedonia, VII. 
Gt. his affeftion for Aratus, 
III. 30. he takes upon him 


the defence of the Acheans 


againſt the Atolians, ibid. dif- 
ferent expeditions. of Philip 


againſt the enemies of the Ache - 


ans, 39. range abuſe that Apel - 
les his miniſter makes of bis con« 


fidence, 41, irruption of Philip 
into /Etolia, 48. he takes 
Therme by ſurpriſe 50, exceſ- 
ſes committed there by his ſul - 
diers, ib d. prudence which he 


ſhe ws in his retreat, 53, troubles 


in his camp, 5 5. puniſhment of 
the authors of them, ibid. irrup- 
tion of Philip into Laconia, ibi4 


new intrigue of the conſpirators, 


56. their puniſhment, 59. Phi- 
lip takes Thebes of Phthiots 
from the ZEtolians, 63, he 
concludes, apeace with them, 64 

Philip concludes a treaty with 
Hanaibal, 68. he makes pre» 
1 for carrying the war 
nto Italy, 69. he is ſurpriſed 
and defeated by the Romans at 
Appollonia, 70. his change of 
conduct, 71, his; bad faith and 


_ irregularities, ibid. Cc. he cauſes . 


Aratus to be poiſoned 72. be 
makes himſelf maſter of the 
city and caſtle of Liſſus, 74, be 
gains ſeveral advantages over the: 
ZE tolians, 79. he. is repulſed 
near the city of Elis 81. diffe- 
rent actions of Philip . againſt 
Sulpitiuvs, 93. Se, he makes 


peace With the Romans, 118, he 
_ enters into à league with Anti- 
ochus for invading the domini- 


ons of Ptolemy Epiphanes 128. 
bad ſucceſs of Philip againſt 


Attalus and the Rhodians, 129. 
his cruel treatment of the 
Cyancans, ibid. he beſicges and 
takes Abydos, 131, Ce, he 
ravages Attica, 137. the Ro- 


mans declare waragainſthim, 138 


Philip makes ineffectual at- 
tempts agaiaſt Athens, ' 140. 


be endeavours to bring over 


the /Etolians into his party, 143. 


he is defeated in a {battle by 
 Sulpitivs, 147. he is reduced to 


abandon the defiles along the 
Apſus, 257. ineffectual inter- 


view of Philip with Flaminive 
| _—— peace, 165. he ide 
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feated 
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Fexted by Flaminius near Sec- 
tuſſa, and Cynoſcephale in Theſ- 
ſalia, 176. the Romans grant 
bim peace, 184. Philip aids 
Quintius againſt Nabis, 106, &c, 
his condutt to Scipio, 248. Phi- 
lip's cauſes of diſcontent from 
the Romans, 309, Sc. the Ro- 
mans order him to evacuate the 
ities of Thrace, 313. he dil- 
charges his rage upon the in- 
habirants of Maronza, 315. he 
ſends his fon Demetrius on an 
en baſſy to Rome, 316. com- 
peists againſt Philip carried to 
© Rome, 336. the Romans ſend 
back his ſon with ambaſſadors, 
339. Philip prepares to renew 
the war with the Romans, ibid. 
plot of Perſeus againſt Deme- 
trius, 342. he accuſes him to 
Philip, 446. upon a new accu- 
ſation Philip cauſes Demetrius 
to be put to death, 367. he diſ- 
covers his innocence ſome time 
after, and Perſeus's guiit, 368. 
whilſt he meditates the puniſh- 
ment of the latter he dies, 370 
Px1Lt1e pretends himſelf ſon of 
Perſeus, and ſeĩſes the kingdom 
of Macedonia, IX. 129. he 

- is defeated and killed by Tre- 
milius, 132 
Philip one of Alexander's cap- 
tains t Provinces which fell to 
him after that prince's death 
VII. 5 


Prrtiy, in concert with his bro- 


ther Antiochus, deftroys the city 


of Mopſueſtia, to avenge the 


death of his brother Seleucus, 

- IX, 240. he reigns in Syria 
With his brother Demetrius, 
after having driven out Euſebes, 
241. Philip's death, 243 
Pnittr, Phrygian, is made gover- 
nor of Judza by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, VIII. 386 
Piti, foſter brother and favou- 
_ rite; of Antiochus Epiphanes, is 


wade governor by that prince 


from him, IX. 166. 


and takes the riches of it to piY 
| his troops 267. he is defeate 
© battle, andthrows himſelf head- 


of his ſon Amiochus Fupator, 


| and regent of Syria, VIII. 4ry, 


Lyfias uſurps that * 
tires into Egypt, | ibid, 


Pn1t1y of | Acarnania, phyfician, 


known from the ſalutary draught 
which he gave Alexander, VI, 


42 
Philipſhrrgh, town of Germany, 


beheged and taken by the 
French, VIII. 292 


Px1tiscus is ſent by the king of 


Perſia to reconcile the * of 
1 


Greece, . 
Pn1Lt1sTvs, rich citizen of Syra- 


cuſe, pays a fine for Dionyſius, 
V. 6. Dionyfius baniſhes him, 
44. Dionyfius the Younger re- 


+ calls him to court, 57. death of 


Philiſtus, 78. he may be con- 
ſidered as a great biſtorian, 57 


Pn1toct xs, Macedonian, devoted 


to Perſeus, is ſent by Philip on 
an embaſly to Rome, VIII. 36 
at his return he delivers a "#21 
letter to that prince under the 
eounterfeited ſeal of T. Quintius, 
which occafions the death of 
Demetrius, 366. Philip cauſes 
him to be ſeized, and put to 
the queſtion, in which he dies, 
368 


Pxrroctxs one of the Athenian 


generals is defeated and made 
priſoner with his colleagues at 
the battle of /Egoſpotamos, IV, 
137+ be is put to death, ibid. 


PuiIIonz Tus, general of the Pho- 


cans, ſets them againſt the de · 


 cree of the AmphbyQtions, and 
- determines them to take arms, 
V. 266, he makes [himſelf 


| maſter of the temple of Delphi, 
in 


long from the top of a rock 268 


 Pn1t.ontDEs, runner to 'Alexan- 


der the Great, famous for his 
ſwiftneſs, K 2 I. 77 
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Prttoror un, Megalopolitan : 


Determines his cĩt ent to reject 
the offers of Cleomenes, VII. 
8. he ſignalizes himſelf at the 


gviſhes bimſelf in the battle near 
the city of Elie, VIII. $1. his 
education, 82. his great qua- 
Hties, 83. he is elected general 
of the horſe by the Achæans, 
87. he reforms the Achaan 
troops, 88. he is elected captain 

neral of the Acheaans, 107, 

e gains a famous victory over 
Machanidas tyrant of Sparta, 
and kills him in the battle, 
T10, 312. the Achaans ere& 
him a ſtatue, 1r3- honours 
which he receives in tne alſembly 
at the Nemazan games, 114, 
Philopemen, is defeated at ſea 
by the tyrant Nabis, 218. he 
gains a famous victory over that 
tyrant near Sparta, 219. aftey 
the death of Nabis he ſeiſes 
Sparta. and obliges that city to- 
enter into the Achean. league, 


225. he refuſes the preſents. of- 


fered him by the Spartant, 226. 
he fecretly favours the Spar- 
tan exiles, and cauſcs war to be 


declared againſt that city, 286. 
| he makes himſelf maſter of 


Sparta, and re-inftates. the ex- 
iles, 290. be attacks Meſſene, 
and is taken priſoner, 322. the 
Meſſenians put him to death, 
324. honours. paid to his me- 


mory trial of: Philopomen 
after 12 Jad, 26 
Fuikosor uz, Phi Ic is 


wonderfully proper for forming. 
the hero, *. 178, 179. tbe 
ſtudy of this ſcience incompa-- 
III. 338; 


611 orAt ſon of Parmenio, com- 

mands a body of borſe in Alex- 

. ander*s expedition againſt Per- 

Ga, VI. af. pretended. conſpi-. 
acy of Philotas, aging Alex- 


attle of Selafia, 355 he diſtin- 


.them, 


ander, 171, Ce. he is put te 
death, 177 


PuipoPFas governor of Upper 


Aſia, is put to death by Pithon 
VIL. 63 


Partoxtenus, poet, favourite of 


Dionyſius the Tyrant: His ge- 
nerous freedom, V. 42, Cc. 


PasLoxzNvus, Macedonian; ſeiſes 


Harpalus and cauſes bim to be 
put to the queſtion, VI. 268. 


Pbocæa, city of Ionia is condemn- 


ed to be deſtroyed by the Ro- 
mans, IX, 210, the Marſeil- 
lians originally deſcended from 
that city obtain pardon W 
| ibid. 


Paxocion, general' of the Athe- 


nians, drives Philip out of 
Eubcea, V. 299, he makes that 
prince raiſe the fiege of Perin- 
thus, and Byzantium, 307. he 
rejects the offers of Harpalus,, 
VI. 266. he endeavours in vain to 
prevent the Athenians from en- 


Saging in the Lamian war, VII. 
9. he is condemned to die by the 


Athenians, 47. his body is car- 
ried out of the territory of Attica, 
49+ the Athenians erect a ſtatue 
to him, and inter his bones ho- 
nourably, charaQter, and 
praiſe of P ocion, V. 297. VI. 
265. VII. 49, &c. 


Pbocis part of Greece, III. 5, it is 
ravaged by. Xerxes, 207. the 


Lacedæemonians deprive the peo- 
ple of Phocis of the cuſtody of 


the temple of Delphi, 4327; Pe- 
. ricles reſtores it to them, ibid. 
the Phoceans, till. the ground 


conſecrated to Apollo, V. 265. 
266. they are declared guilty of 
ſacrilege, and are fined, 14. 

they take arms. againſt the de- 


cree of the Amphyctions, ibid.. 


the latter make war again the 
Phoczans, 267. Philip 8 2 
8 7 
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Plaste, fabulous bird; wonders 


related of it, I. 189 
Pnoxontus, king of Argos, 
III. 11 


PRNAATES I. ſon of Priapatius, 
king of the Parthians, IX. 286. 
PRRAATES II. ſucceeds his father 
Mithridates in the kingdom of 
Parthia, IX. 286. he is defeat- 
ed three times by Antiochus Si- 
detes 215. he releaſes Deme- 
trius, 216. he defeats Antio- 
chus, who is killed in the bat- 
tle, ibid, he marries one of that 
prince's daughter's 509. he is 
defeated by the Scythians, who 
had called in Antiochvs to their 
aid and is killed in flying, 21 7: 
21 


PuRAATESIII, ſurnamedTnzos, 


king of the Parthans, IX. 287. 
he makes an alliance with the 
+ Romans during the war with 
Mithridates, i5jd. he eſpouſes 
the part of Tigranes the 
Younger againſt the father, ibid. 
death of Phraates, ibid. 


ParAATESIV, is placed by his 


father Orodes upon the Par- 
thian throne, IX. 321. be puts 
his brothers, father, and his ſon, 
to death, 1bid 


Par AaorTEs, king of the Medes, 


ſacceeds his father Dejoces, II. 


227. he makes himſelf maſter 


of almoſt all Upper Afia, 228, 
he makes war againſt the Aſſyri- 
ans, ibid, he is defeated, ibid. 
Nabuchodonoſor puts him to 
death, 229 


PrunATAPHERNES, one of Alex- 


ander's generals: Provinces 
which fall to him after' that 
' prince*s death, VII. 6 


Pbrygia, province of Aſia Minor, 


I. 28 


Punx vnicvs, one of the Athenian 


generale, oppoſes the recall of 
Alcibiades, IV. 100. he is di- 
veſted of the command, 101 


Puxvvon commands the army 
of the Athenians ſent againft 
Mit:tylene, III. 83. he accepts 
the challenge of Pittacus, and 
is killed, ibid, 

PrxyLLvus, Lacedemonian officer, 
is killed at the fiege of Sparta 
by Pyrrhus, fighting valiantly, 

v VII. 244 

Payscon., SuePToLztMY Evzx- 
G ETES, ſurnamed Płyſcon. 

Pay To, general of the troops of 
Rhegium, defends that city a- 
gainſt Dionyſius, V. 36, Dig- 
nyfius, after having made him 

ſufffer great indignities, puts him 
to death, 37 

PIN DAA, Greek lyrick poet, cha- 
raQter, of his works, III. 352 

Pireeus, port of Athens, III. 248 

Piromis, name given to kings, ſaid 
by the Egyptian prieſts to bave 
reigned in Egypt, 251 

Pie An DER, Athenian captain, de- 
termines the people of Atheng, 
to recall Alcibiades, IV. 101. 

the Athenians ſend bim to treat 
with Alcibiades and Tiſſaphere 
nes, ibid, at bis return be 


changes the form of the govern. 
ment, | ibid. 


Pis Ad DER, Lacedæmonian, is ap- 
pointed by Agefilaus bis bro- 
ther-in-law to command the 
fleet in his ſtead, IV. 232. he 
is defeated by Conon near 
Cnidos, and killed in the battle, 
242 

P1$13TRATVS, Athenian, makes 
himſelf tyrant of Athens; III. 
62, lenity of his government, 
64. his death, 65. his character, 
62. libracy founded by him at 
Athens, | 64 
P1z0 (Cap:) conful, com- 
mands at the fiege of Carthage 
before the arrival of Scipio, 
II. 141 

Pisurunze, governor ef Lydia 
for Dario, revolt agaiat [that 
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my prince, IV. 4. he is taken and mits them to rebuild their city, 
nſt put to death, ibid, | 134 
pts P1T#0N, one of Alexander's Gap” PL Aro, philoſopher of Athens : 
and tains, is made governor of Me- le retires to Mzgara to avoid 
bid, dia by Antipater, VII. 38. he the rage of the Athenians, IV, 
er, cauſes Philotas to be put to 326. Plato's travels into Sicily, 
ita death, and takes poſſeſſion of where he appears for the firſt 
tly, his government 63. he is driven time at the 4 of Dionyſus 
244 out of Media by Peuceſtes, the Younger, V. 23. his in- 
E Re and obliged to retire to Seleu- timacy and friendſhip with Djon, 
cus, ibid. Antigonus puts him ibid. Plato's ſecond voyage into 
$ of to death, $3 Sicily, 57. wonderful change 
a- PirrAcus of Mitylene, one of occaſioned by his preſence at 
Iige | the ſeven ſages of Greece, the court of Dionyſius the 
aim drives out the tyrant who op- Younger, 58. conſpiracy of the 
um preſſed bis country, III. 83. court iers to prevent its effects 
37 he commands the army againſt 60. Plato quits the court, ar d 
ha- the Athenians, ibid. chal- returns into Greece 63. ad ven- 
353 lenges Phrynon their general to ture that. happens to him at 
248 ſingle combat, and kills him, Olympia, 64. he returns to the 
ſaid ibid. the inhabitants of Mitylene court of Dionyſius the Younper, 
ave give bim the ſovereignty of their 66. Dionyſus differs with him, 
251 city, $4. he voluntarily. abdi- 67. be permits him to return 
de- cates his authority at the expi- into Greece, 68. Plato's death, 
ent, ration of ten years, and retires, 227 
ol. ibid. his death, ibid. Plamm yrium, iſle near Syracule, 
reat Places. Attack and defence of IV. 52 
der- places by tha ancients, II. 406, PIs TAN cut, fon of Leonidas 
be | co king of Sparta, 111. 250 
Ne Plague, contagious diſtemper, III. PriisTxHENEsS, fon of Atreus, king 
bid. 378. deſcription of that difeaſe, of Mycenz, III. 12 
ap- | ibid. PrIS Tro Ax, king of Lacedæ- 
bro- Platæa, city of Bœotia, III. 4. moala, takes pains, to cauſe a 
the the Platæans acquire glory at treaty to be concluded between 
be the battle of Marathon, 152. A hens and Sparta, IV. 16. his 
near they refuſe to ſubmit to Xerxes, Ceath, 11 
tle, 193- the Greeks decree the Pru ran cu of Erettiacalls in the 
242 prize of valour to them after Athenians to the aid of Eubœa 
kes the defeat of Mardonius, 233. befieged by Philip, V. 297. his 
III. the Platzans inſtitute an anni- . perfidy 299. Phocion drives him 
ent, verſary 'feſtival, in honour of out of Eretria, ibid. 
ter, thoſe who died in the batile, Parcile, Now: y gallery or porch 
at 237. ſiege of Plata by the of paintings at Athens where 
64 Thebans, 369. Plaiza, beſieged: the Stoicks: uſed to aſſemble, 
om- and taken by the Lacedæmo- IM. 162 
nage nians, 391. the Thebans demo- Prem, epick, and dramatick, 1, 
pio, lich it intirely, V. 137. the . 52 
141 Platzans retire to Athene ibid. Poeſy. Greek poets, III. 71, C. 
yeiz they induce Alezander todeftroy emulation of the poets in diſ- 
thet Thebes, VI. 16, that prince per-- puting the prizes ia the Olym- 
ace, 334] | ov B24 y * pick 


, INDEX; 


pick games, I. 92. poets who 
invented and improved tragedy 
and comedy, 93 
Port tMARCH, magiſtrate at A- 
thens, employed both to admi- 
niſter juftice and command ar- 
mies, HI, 154 
Pol ion c TES, name givenDeme- 
trius ſon of Antigonus, VII. 36. 
PorY=Nuvus, ſenator of Syracuſe, 
harangues the people upon the 
action of Andranadorus, after 
the death of Hieronymus, X. 30 
Por YII DAs, Lacedzmonian, is 
charged with the war againſt 
Olynthus, and takes that city, 
ä 2 V. 119 


Pol ysz1vs, Greek hiſtorian; his 


function at the funeral of Philo- 
pemen, VIII. 325. he is choſen 
ambaſſador to Ptolemy Epipha- 
nes by the Achzans, 335. he 
is elected general of the horſe 
dy the Acheans, IX. 40. he is 
deputed to the conſul Marciys, 
to whom he preſents the decree 
of the Acheans, 42, 43. he 
returns to Achaia, 45. be ſaves 
the Achzans a conſiderable ex- 
pence, 48. he is included in the 


number of the exiles, and car- - 


ried to Rome, 116. his great 
friendſhip with the ſecond Sci- 


pio Africanus, II. return of 


Polybius into Achaia, 143. zeal 
of Polybius in defending Phi- 
Jopemen's memory, ibid. proof 


which he gives of his difinte- 


reſtedneſs, 144. he eftabliſhes 


order and tranquility in 

is country, 145. he returns to 
Scipio at Rome, and accompa- 
nies him to the fiege of Nu- 


— 


mantia ibid. after Scipio's death 


be returns into his own country, 
where he ends his days, ibid. 
Pol viv of Megalopolis, offi- 
cer in the army of the Achæens, 


Por vesaArzs, tyrant of Samos, 


I. 364. fingular hiſtory of that 


tyrant, ibid, his miſerable end, 
66 
PorycxATESs, firſt ite of 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, rendersthat 
prince great ſervices, VIII. 40 
PoLVYDAM AS, famous athleta of 
antiquity, . 90 
Por ypztcTEs, king of Sparta, and 
brother of Lycurgus, I. 137 
Pol von vs, brother of Jaſon, 
tyrant of Pherz, ſucceeds him, 
and is ſoon after killed by Poly. 
phron his own brother, v. 158 
Polygamy. It was allowed in 150 pt, 
200 


PoryGNnoTvs, famous painter, 


generous action of his to the 
Athenians, III. 161 
Pol yvrnzZcox, Syracuſan, in 
concert with Leptinus, kills Cal. 
lippus, Dion's murtherer, V. 91 
PoLYPKRON is ſubſtituted to Ja- 
ſon, tyrant of Pherz his bro- 
ther, V. 158, he kills Polydo- 
rus his other brother, and is 
ſoon after killed himſelf b 
Alexander of Pherz, ib iu. 
PoLysPLRECHON, one of the ge- 
rals of Alexander's army, re- 
duces a country called Bubacene, 
VI. 206. he ridicules a Perſian 
- for proſtrating himſelf before 
Alexander, 210, that prince 
cauſes him to be put in priſon, 
and pardons him ſoon after, ibid. 
Polyſperchon takes the city of 
Ora, 220. he is appointed ic - 
gent of the kingdom, and go- 
vernor of Macedonia by Anti- 
pater, VII. 43. herecalls Olym- 
pias, 45. he endeavours to ſe+ 
cure Greece to himſelf, ibid. he 
is driven out of Macedonia by 
Cafſander, 65. he cauſes Her- 
cules the ſon of Alexander, and 
his mother Barſina'to be put to 
death; | | tf of 
Por ye TRATUs, Macedonian ſol - 
dier, carries drink to Darius at 
the point of death, and receives 
his laſt words, VI. 154 
Por rz. 


a 
4 
1 
. 
| 
f 
0 
g 
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Por YxENIDE?, admiral of the 
fleet of Antiochus the Great, 
is defeated by Livius, and re- 
duced to fly, VIII, 240. he de- 
feats Pauſiſtratus who com- 
manded the fleet of Rhodes by 
a ſtratagem, 249. he is defeated: 
by /ZEmilius, and reduced to re- 
tire to Epheſus, 252 

PoryYxEtNus, brother-in-law of 
Dionyſius, having declared a+ 
gainſt that prince, flies to avoid 
falling into his hands, V. 32 

Por. vzxLvus, brother of Hiero I, 
king of Syracuſe, gives his bro- 
ther umbrage, III. 350. Theron, 
his ſon-in-law, takes his part, 
ibid, peace is made by the medi- 
ation of the poet Simonides, 

ibid. 
Pon rr ius (L.] Roman officer, 
commands a ſmall body of troops 
during the war with Perſeus, 
and retires to an eminence, 
where he defends himſelf vali- 
antly IX. 38 
Pon E V ſucceeds Lucullus in the 
war againſt Mithridates; X. 342. 
his conduct upon arriving in his 
government, 143. he offers Mi- 
thridates peace, 145. he gains 
ſeveral victories over that prince, 
ibid. he marches into Armenia 


tures 


5 E. . 


honour of a triumph, ibid. after 
his defeat at Pharſalia, he re- 


tires into Egypt, 176. he is 


killed, I 73 


Pontus, kingdom of Afia Minor, 


I. 29. chronological abridgment 
of the hiſtory of the kings of 
Pontus, 159 


59 
Porritivs (C.) is ſent e 


into Egypt in order to put an 
end to the war there, VIII. 388. 
he obliges Antiochus to quit 
Egypt, and leave the two Pto- 
lemies, brothers, in quiet poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, 394+ he is ſent 
into Peloponneſus to publiſh the 
decree of the ſenate there in 
favour of the Greeks, IX. 47 


PoxnynynRY, Tyrian, a learned 


pagan, declared enemy of Chri- 


ftianity, and the holy Scrip- _ 
VIII. 428 


oxvs, Indian king, refuſes to 


ſubmit-to Alexander, VI. 223. 
he is defeated and taken pri- 
ſoner, 228. Alexander reſtores - 
him to his dominions; 232 
Post. Invention of poſts and cou - 
riers; 

PoTrxInvs,. Ptolemy's miniſter, 
dethrones Cleopatra, X. 176. 
he adviſes the death of Pompey, 
197. he endeavours to render 


II. 23z- 


againſt Tigranes, who comes 
and ſurrenders bimſelf to him, 
147. he purſues: Mithridates, 
and in his way ſubjects the Al- 
banians and Iberians, 151. tired 
of following. Mithridates, he 
comes to Syria, of which he 


takes poſſcflion, and puts an 


end to the empire of the Seleu- 
cides, 152. he marches to Pon- 
tus, 1 
156. Pompey's- expeditions into 
Arabia, 161. he takes Jeruſa- 


lem, enters the temple, and the 
i ; Porter, or Rule, the ſpirit of it 
after having reduced all the ei- . 
PaTT A718, confident of Cam- 


Sanflum Sanflorum, IX. . 27. 


ties of Pontus, he returns to 
Rome, X. 26a. be receives the 


» he returns into Syria, 


Cteſar odious to the Egyptians, 
179. he prevents the-effet'of' 
Caeſar's decret, and makes the 


Egyptians take arms againſt 
him, 182. Cæſar cauſes him to 


be put to death, 184 


Potidæu, city of Macedonia, re- 


volts againſt the Athenians to 


whom it was tributary; III. 331. 


it is befieged and taken by the 
Athenians, 332. Philip takes 
that city from tbem, V. 256 


Poverty. 


Love of pores — 
tuted at Sparta, 341 


how umbrageous, 


byſes, kills Smerdis dy: that- 


1 5 


prince a 


prinee's order, II. 364 · his baſe 
and monſtrous flattery of Cam- 


by ſes, ibid. he promiſes the 


Magi to declare Smerdis the 
Magus the true ſon of Cyrus to 
the people, 370. he ſpeaks to 
the people from the top of a 
tower, declares the contary to 
them, throws bimſelf down 
from the top of the tower, and 
ws killed, ibid. 
PRIAPATIUS, ſon and ſueceſſot 
of Arlaces II. king of the Par- 
_ ,_ thiang, IX, 286 
Priene, city of Ionia, III. 327 
Princes. See Kings 
Proctes, ſon of Atiſtodemus, 
reign* at Sparta with his bro- 
ther Euryſtenes, I. 135 
Pzxoculxziuvs, Roman officer, 
comes to Cleopatra in her re- 
tirement, and adviſes her to 
put herſelf into Czfar's bands, 
X. 218. he makes himſelf maſ- 
ter of the perſon of that prin- 
ceſs, ibid. Cæſar orders him to 
aſk her what ſhe deſires of him, 
ibid, 
P, odicet, name given by the Lace- 
dzmonians to the guardians of 
_ _ the kings, ; I. 137 
PxozTvs, king of Argos, III. 11 
PaoMAcHnvs, one of Alexander's 
officers, dies in a debauch with 
that prince, VI. 263 
Prophecies in reſpect to Pharaoh 
opbra, and the Egyptians, I. 
260, &c. prophecies concerning 
Nineveh, II. 232. Babylon, 305. 
Cyrus, 308. Alexander, 339. 
Antiochus the Great, VIII. 
296. Seleucus Philopator, 375. 
Astiochus Epiphanes, 418. Ja- 
cob's prophecy concerning the 
effiah, IX. 283 


Proſperity. Proof to which it puts 


the ſoul, II. 256. train of pro- 
ſperiiy, | IV. 245 
'Px@TAGORAS, brother of Nico- 
cles, expels Evagoras II. from 
Salawin, and reigns in his ſtead, 


V. 220. Ochus confirms the 
poſſeſſion of the throne to him, 


22 
PaoTAcor A8 of Abdera, ophiftz 
opinion of Protagoras concern- 
ing the Divinity, IV. 46. the 
Athenians expel him their city, 
and cauſe his works to be burnt, 


PrzoTEAs, Macedonian: 1 
ander drinks his health in the 
bowl of Hercules, VI. 283 

PaoTzvs, king of Egypt, I. 242 

He ſtops Helen and her riches, 
and reſtores her to Menelaus, 1, 
; 243, &c, 

PaoTwovs, ſenator of Sparta, 
oppoſes the war of the The- 
bans, but is diſregarded, V. 139 

PaoToGENES, famous painter, 

Demetrius's regard for him du- 
ring the ſiege of Rhodes, VII. 

136 

PzoTOMACKBVUE, one of the Poa 
nian generals that gained the 
victory near the iſlands Argi- 
nuſz, and were condemned at 
their return, IV, 123 

Providence, Diſcourſe of Socrates 
upon Providence, IV, 293 

Paoxz»xzs of Bavtia, commands 
a body of Grecian troops in the 
army of Cyrus the Younger 
againſt his brother Artaxerxes, 
IV. 168. he is ſeiſed by trea- 
chery, and put to death, 188. 
character of Proxenes, 189 

Paus1ias I. King of Bithynia, I. 


157 

Pz vgras II. king of Bithyo 
ſurnamed the Hunter, declares 
for the Romans againſt- Antio- 
chus, VIII. 251. he makes war 
againſt Eumenes, 327. ſervices 
done bim by Hannibal during 
that wat, ibid. Pruſias agrees 
to deliver him up to the Ro- 
Want, 328. he endeavours to 
induce the Romans to grant 
Perſeus a peace, IX. 48. bis 


abject flattery — 


w eee 


Ps. 


FNTD'EX.. 


war of Prufias with Attalus, 
718, the ſenate oblige him to 
| lay down his arms, and to make 
Attalus ſatisfaction, ibid, Pru- 
fias intending to pot his ſon 
Nicomedes to Yeath, is killed by 
© him, | 120 
Prytanis, name of the chief ma- 
giſtrate of Corinth, 
PsAMMENITUs, king of Egypt, 
is conquered by Cambyſes, who 


uſes bim with clemency, I. 268. 


he endeavours to re-aſcend the 
throne, and is put to death, ibid. 
PsAuukETIcus, one of the twelve 
kings who reigned at the ſame 
time in Egypt, is baniſhed into 
the fens, and on what occaſion, 
I, 252, he defeats the other ele- 
ven kings, and remains ſole 
monarch of Egypt, ibid, he 


makes war againſt the king of 


Aſſyria, 253. he befieges Azo- 
tus, and takes it after a fiege of 
twenty- nine years, 254. he pre- 
vents the Scythians from invad- 
ing Egypt, ibid. bis method of 
knowing whether the Egyptians 
were the moſt ancient people of 
the earth, | ibid. 
PAM is, king of Egypt, I. 2 58. 
PTOLEMAIDA, daughter of Ptole- 
my Soter, is married to Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, VII. 266 
PTorLzMy, ſon of Amyntas II. 
difputes the crown with Per- 
diccas, V. 159. Pelopidas ex- 
cludes him from the Ware 
100 


Prot zu, fon of Seleucus, is 


killed at the battle of Ipſus, VI. 


59: 


PToLxMyY I, ſon of Lagus, one 
of Alexander's generals, takes 
. ſeveral cities of India, VI. 219. 
he is dangerouſly wounded at 
the fiege of a city of India, 251. 
be is cured ſoqn afger, ibid, pro- 
vinces which fall to him after 
ier death of Alexander, VII. 5. 
| by cauſes the. body of Alexan« 


III. 15 


der to be carried to Alexandria, 
29. he enters into a+ league 
with Aatipater, Craterus, and 


Antigonus, againſt Perdiceas 
and Eumenes, 31. he makes 


himſelf maſter of Syria, Pha - 


nicia, and Judza, 41. be takes 


12 42. he forms a 


eague with Seleucus, Caſſan- 


der, and Lyfimachus, agaipſt 


From aj $4. be ſeiſes the 
iſland of Cyprus, $8. he de- 
feats Demetrius in battle, $9. 
and makes himſelf mafter of 
Tyre, 90. defeat of one of his 
generals by Demetrius, 91. dif- 
ferent expeditions of Ptolemy 


againſt Aotigonus, 99. Pto- 


lemy is defeated by Demetrius, 
who takes from him the iſle of 
Cyprus, 113, Ce. 

Ptolemy aſſumes the title ß 
king, 115. he ſends aid to the 
Rhodians beſieged by Demetrius, 
127, the Rhodiang, in grati- 


_ tude, give him the title of Sorer, 


136, Ptolemy allies himſelf, 
with Seleucus, Caſſander, and 
Lyſimachus, againſt Antigonus 
and Demetrius, 144. thoſe four 
princes divide the empire of 
Alexander amongſt them, 1472 
Prolemy retakes the iſland of 
Cyprus from Demetrius, 157. 


* he renews the league with Ly- 
 fGimachus and Seleucus againſt / 


Demetrius, 161. he abdicates 
the throne to his ſon Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, 171. death of 


. Ptolemy Soter, 177; praiſe of 


that-prince, ibid. famous libra- 
ry which he cauſed to be ere- 
ed at Alexandria, 172, 173: 


PToLEMY II. ſurnamed Pyz- 


LADELPHVUS,: is placed by his 
father Ptolemy Sater upon the 


' throne of Egypt, VII. 171, the 
commencement, of hie reign, . 


190. hit reſentment againſt De- 
metrius Phalet&us, ibid. he 
cauſes the holy Scriptures to be 
T 6 tranſlated 


I NZD E: X. 


tranſlated into Greek, to adorn 
his library, 207. he cultivates 
the amity of the Romani, 252. 


| His liberality to the Roman am- 


baſſadorss ibid. Prolemy ſends 
aid to the Athenians beſieged 
by Antigonus, 254+ revolt of 
Magas againſt Ptolemy, 246. 


the latter quells a conſpiracy 


azzinft his perſon, 256. works 


of Ptolemy of advantage to com- 
merce,. 260, he comes to an 
accomodation with Magas, 261. 


War between Ptolemy and An- 


tiochus, 263. peace between 
thoſe princes, 264. death of 


Ptolemy Philadelphus, 270. cha- 
raſter and qualities of that 


riſh in his dominions, 


prince, 271. his taſte for arts 
and ſeiences, 269, his applica- 
tion to make commerce flou- 
260 


Prolzuv III. ſurnamed Evzx- 


c 


rs, ſucceeds his father Pto- 


lemy Philadelphus, VII. 270. he 


avenges the death of his fifter 
Berenice, puts Laodice to death, 
and ſeiſes part of Afia, 276. in re- 


turning from that expedition he 
© Foes to Jeruſalem, and offers ſa- 


crifices theretothe God of Iſrael, 


279. league of Antiochus Hierax 


| berality to the Rhodians, 
PFrorzuv IV. furnamed Pn1rto- 
„Aron; aſcends the throne of. 
-Egypt after the death of Pto- 
lemy Evergetes, VII 362. in- 


and Seleucus Callinicus againft 
Ptolemy. 28 1. the latter comes to 
an accommodation with Seleu- 
cus, 282. he cauſes Antiochus to 
be feiſed, and impriſons him, 28 5. 
he avgments the library of Alex- 
andria, ibid. he gives Joſeph, the 
nephew of Onias the farm of 
the revenus of the ' provinces 
of Celofyria, Pbenicia, judæa, 
and Samaria, 288. arrival of 
22 at — _ * E- 
typt, 3061. death o olemy 
283 362. Ptolemy's li- 


miniſter, ibi 


juſtice and cruelty of that prince 


to Cleomenes, VIII. 33. Anti- 


ochus the Great undertakes to 
recover Cœloſytia from Ptolemy, 
6. ſhort truce between thoſe 


two princes, 17, Ptolemy gains 


a great victory over Antiochug 


at Raphia, 20, he comes to je- 
ruſalem, 21. rage and revenge 
of Ptolemy againſt the Jews, 
becauſe they refuſe to let him 
enter into the ſanAuary, ibid. 
he grants Antiochus peace, 22. 
the Egyptians revolt againſt Phi- 


lopator, 25. that prince gives 


himſelf up to all manner of ex- 
ceſſes, 26. he puts Ar ſinoe, his 
his wife and fifter to death, 25. 
he dies worn out with debauches, 

123, 124. 


PrToLEMY V. calledEriryangs, 
at the age of five years aſcends 


the throne of Egypt after the 
death of Ptolemy Philopator, 
VIII. 126. Antiochus the Great 
and Philip enter into a league to 
invade his dominions, 128. Pto- 
lemy is put under the guardian- 
ſhip of the Romans, 136. Ariſ- 
tomenes the young king's guar- 
dian for the Romans, takes Paleſ.. 


tine and Cœloſyria from Antio- 


chur, 152, Antiochus retakes 
thoſeprovinces,ibid.Scopay's cone 


ſpiracy againRt Ptolemy fruſtrated 
by Ariſtomenes, 127 Ptolemy it 


declared at age, ibid. he marries. 
Cleopatra, daughter.of Antio- 
chus, 213. he makes an alliance 
with the Acheans, 302, be. 


' treats Hyrcanue, the ſon of Jo- 


ſeph, with great marks of fa- 
vour and friendſhip, 303, Cc. 
he takes a diſguſt to Ariſtome- 
nes, and puts him to death, 30g. 
he abandons himſelf to all ſorts 
of exceſſes, ibid. the Egypti- 
ans. form ſeveral conſpiracies 


againſt him, ibid, Prolemy 


chooſes 9 for bis prime 
„ with that a. 
| er 


1 N D i E oo 
him, gives her to Demetrhs, 


et v aſſiſtanee he gets the bet- 
ter of the rebels, 3056. he te- 


news the alliance with the A- 


. chzans, ibid. he forms the de- 


ſign of attacking Seleucus, 336. 
the principal perſons of. his court 


poiſon- him. idid. 


Prottmy VI. called Purront- 


TOR, at fix years old, ſucceeds 
his father Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
VIII. 336. cauſe of war ariſes 
between Ptolemy and Antiochus 
Epiphanes, 378. coronation of 
Ptolemy, 380. he is defeated 
by Antiochus, 382. he loſes a 
ſecond battle againſt Antiochus, 
and is taken prifoner, 383, the 
Alexandrians elect his brother 
Pcolemy E es H. furnamed 
alſo Phyſcon, in his plane, 386, 
Antiochus replaces Philometor 
in appearance upon the throne, 
390. the two brathers unite and 
reign jointly, 391. the Romans 


prevent Antiochus from diſturb- 


ing them, 394. Philometor. is 
detbroned by his brother Phyſ- 
con, IX. 171. he goes to Rome 
to implore the ſenate's clemen- 


cy, 172. the Romans divide 
the kingdom of. Egypt between. 


the two brothers, 193. new. 
differences ariſe. between Phi- 


lometor and Phyſcoo, ibid. Phi- 
lometer. refuſes to evacuate the- 
iſland of Cyprus, 175. he gains 


a victory over Phyſcon, and, 
takes him. priſoner, 176. he 
r him. and reftores bim 

is dominiens, ibid. he mar- 
ries, his daughter Cleopatra. to 
Alexander Bala, 186. he per- 
miu Onĩas, ta build a temple for 
the ews in 0 Egypt, ibid. . he 


and aids him in aſcendin 
- father's throne, 


P 


g his- 


j 
Toi tny VII. called Evzxcx- 


17 II. and Puyscon, ſon of 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, is placed 


by the Alexandrians upon the- 


_ throne of Egypt in his eldeſt 
+ brother's ſtead, VIII. 386. the 


two | brothers unite and reign 


jointly, 39. they prepare to 


_ defend. themſelves againſt- the 


attacks of Antiochus, ilid the 


Romans oblige that prince to 


leave thoſe two princes in tran- 


quillity, 395. Phyſcon dethrones 


Philometor, IX. 171. the Ro- 
mant divide the kingdom. bee 
tween the two brothers, 173. 
Phyſcon, diſſatizfied with the 
part ziven to bim, goes to 
Rome, and demands.to be put 
in poſſeſſion of: the ifland of 


Cyprus, ibid. the Romans ad- 
| judge it to him, 174. the poo- 


ple of Cyrenaiea oppoſe Phyſ- 


con's entrance into their coun- 


try, 3756. that prince re-efta-. 
bliſhes himſelf in that country, 
and draws attempte againſt bis 


life upon himſelf by, bis bad 


conduct, ibid. he makes a ſecond 


voyage to Rome, and carries his 
complaints thither . againſt his 
| brother, ibid. he undertakes to 
make himſelf mafter of the 
iſland of Cyprus, 176. Philo- 
metor beats and takes him pri- 
ſoner and: afterwards generouſly, 
reſtores him his dominions, ibid. 
Phyſcon marries | Cleopatra, 


| the widow of  Philometor, aſ- 


marches ta the. aid of, Alexan-. 


der his ſon:in-law, attacked by 


Demetrios, 138. Apoellonius's 


plot againſt Ptolemy, ibid. up- 


on the refuſal of Alexander to 
deliver op that: traitor, Philo- 
me takes his daughter from. 


cends the throne of Egypt, and 
pats his brother's ſon to death, 
190. Phyſcon's excels. of folly. 
and debauchery, 204. Scipio 


Africaaus the. Younger goes 


- to that prince's. court, 205. 


Phyſcon puts away Cleopatra, 
and marries. her daughter, by 
Phileme tor, named alſe Chzo- 


pate, 
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patra, 218. horrible cruelties 
- which he commits” in Egypt, 
ibid. a general revolt reduces 
him to quit that kingdom, 219. 
new cruelties of Phyſcon, ibid. 
+ he returns into Egypt, and re- 
: aſcends the throne, 22x. he 
ſupports the impoſtor Alexander 
Tebina, and lends him an army 
to place him upon the throne of 
Syria, ibid. be gives his daugh- 
ter Tryphena in marriage to 
Grypus, 224. Pbyſcon's death, 
| FE 1 ' 22 
Prorzuv VIII. called LA —.— 
nus, ſucceeds his father Phyſ- 
con, IX. 226. Cleopatra Li 
mother obliges him te repudi- 
ate his eldeſt fiſter, and marry 
Selena his youngeſt, 227. La- 


tbyrus aids Antiochus the Cy zi- 
cenian againſt John Hyrcanus, . 


230. Cleopatra takes her daugh- 
ter Selena from Lathyrus, and 
- obliges him to quit Egypt, and 
content himſelf with the king- 
- dom of Cyprus, 124. Lathyrus 
ſends an army to beſiege Ptole- 
mais, and marches in perſon 

againſt Alexander king of the 
Jes, over whom he gains a 
| great victory, 236. barbarous 
action of Lathyrus after the 

battle, ibid. be raiſes the ſiege 

of Ptolemais, ibid. he makes 
an ineffectual attempt "againſt 
Egypt, ibid. he is recalled by 

the Alexandrians, and replaced 

upon the throne of Egypt, 243. 


a rebellion riſes up againſt bim 


in Egypt, ibid. Lathyrus de- 

ſtroys Thebes, whither the rebels 
bad retired, ibid. he dies foon 

after en egg. 
Prot EzMY IX. king of Egypt. See 
« ALEXANDER fon of Phyfcon. 
Pror zu X. ſon of Alexander I, 

king of Egypt. Sce ALEXAN- 

DER II, I | 
ProLtmwy XI. furnamed Aur, x- 
72, is placed by the Alexan« 
8 


drians upon the throne of Egyp', 
in the room of Alexander II. 
IX. 252. he cauſes himfelf to 
be declaret the friend and ally 
of the Roman people by the 
credit of Czfar and Pompey, 
X. 164. he oppreſſes his ſub- 
jects in conſequence with tax- 
« ations, ibid. "he is dethfoned, 
165. the Alexandrians ſubſti- 
- tute his dautzhter Berenice in 
his place, ibid. be goesto Rome, 
and with money gains the ſuf. 
frages of the principal 'perſons 

© of the commonwealth for his 
te- eſtabliſhment, 166. be cauſes 
- moſt. of the ambaſſadors, ſent 
dy the Egyptians to Rome to 
Juaſtify their revolt, td be mur. 
+ thered, 167. an oracle of the 
+ Sybil is trümpt up againft him, 
168. Gabinius re-inftates him 
upon the throne,' 174. Avletes 
puts his daughter Berenice to 
death, ibid. his ingratitude and 
* perfidy to Rabirius, ibid. death 
of Auletes, 175 
Protl zur XII. ſon of Ptolemy 
Auletes, reigns after his father 
with his fifter Cleopatra, X. 
175. he expels re as na FLY by 
be cauſes Pompey to be affaſſi- 
" nated by the advice of Theo- 
dotus, 177, 178. Cæſar makes 
© himſelf judge between Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra, 179.” he ſecures 
the perſon, of Ptolemy, 182. 
he releaſes bim, 187. Ptolemy 
renews the war againſt Cæſar, 
ibid. he is defeated, and drowned: 
in the Nile endenvpuring to 
NC eee |. 
P7oLttMy I. kingof Cyptus, bro 
ther of Prolemy Avletes is de- 
poſed by the Romans, Who con- 
© fifcats his treaſures, 
he poiſons himſelf," 
Pr'ot,zm v II. fon of Ptolemy Au- 
letes, is made king cf Cyprus 
_ © by Cefar, X, 182, Crfar gives 


* him the crown of Fpyptjounly 


439. 
* 2 
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with Cleopatra, 189. death of 
Ptolemy, poiſoned by that prin- 


ce ſe, 191 


Prol xu, ſon of Anthony and 
Cleopatra, is proclaimed king 
of Syria by Anthony, X. 203. 

PToLEMY AP1oN, natural ſon 


of Phyſcon, is made king of Cy- 


renaica by his father, IX, 226. 
he leaves his kingdom to the 
Romans at his death, 259 
Protrtzmy Css Aus, or Thun- 
der, fon of Ptolemy Soter, quits 
the court, and retires firſt ts Ly- 
ſimachus, and afterwards to Se- 
leucus, VII. 171. he engages the 
latter in a war with Lyſima- 
chus, 192. he aſſaſſinates Se- 
leucus, and poſſeſſes himſelf of 
his dominions, 197. he marries 
his fiſter Arfinoe, widow of Ly- 
ſimachus, and cauſes her two 
children by that prince to be 
murthered, 199. he baniſhes 
her into Samothracia, ibid. he 
is ſoon after puniſhed for thoſe 
parricides by the Gauls, who 
kill him in a battle, 201 
Prol ku Y Meno, governor of 
the iſland of Cyprus under Pto- 
lemy Philometor, revolrs againſt 
that prince, enters into the ſer- 
vice of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
and gives him poſſeſſion of the 
iſland of Cyprus, VIII. 383. 
Antiochus gives him a ſhare in 
his confidence, and the govern- 
ment of Cœloſyris and Paleſtine, 
ibid. he marches againſt the 
ews, and is defeated by Judas 
laccabaus, 411, he becomes a 
friend to the Jews, 167. An- 
tiochus Eupator deprives him 
of his government, ibid, Pto- 
lemy, through deſpair, poiſons 
mſelf, | | ibid, 
PrToLzMY, ſon of Pyrrhus, is kil- 
led in a battle againſt the Lace- 
demonians, VII. 246 


TOLEMY, one of the principal 


officers of Philip, unites with 


Apelles in his conſpiracy againſt 
that prince, VIII. 56. Philip 
cauſes him to be put to 3 
Put, king of the Aſfyrians, who 
does penance upon the preaching 
of Jonah, Il. 199 
Purcnza (P. Claudius) conſul, is 
beaten at ſea by Adherbal the 
Carthaginian general, II. 21 
Punick ; Origin and fignification of 
that word, I. 270. Punick ware, 
II. 2, 38, 130 
Pydaa, city of Macedonia, is ſub- 
jected by Philip, V. 256. fa- 
mous victory gained by Paulus 
' ZEmilius over Perſeus, near that 
city, * IX. 70 
Pylus, a ſmall city of Meſſenia, 
taken by the Athenians during 
the Peloponneſian war, II. 407 
Pyramid. Deſcription of the py- 
ramids of Egypt, I. 172. judge» 
ment to be formed of thoſe fa- 
mous ſtructures, I 
PyzxaHias, general of the ZEto- 
lians, is twice beaten by Philip, 
VIII. 79 
PrnRnvs, ſon of ÆEzeides king of 
Epirus, flies from the fury of the 
revolted, VII. 154. he is re- 
eſtabliſhed upon the throne of 
Epirus by Glaucias king of Hy- 
rium, ibid. the Moloflians re- 
volt againſt him, and plunder all 
his riches, ibid. he retires to 
Demetrius, ſon of Antigonus, 
ibid, he diſtinguiſhes himſelf at 
the battle of Ipſus, ibid. he 
— to Egypt as an hoſtage for 
emetrius, 155. he marries An- 
tigone, daughter of Berenice, 
ibid. Ptolemy gives him a fleet 
and money, of which he makes 
uſe for re-polſefling himſelf of 
his dominions, ibid. Pyrrhus 
takes Macedonia from Deme- 
trius, and is declared king of it, 
161, he divides that kingdom 
with Lyſimachus, 164. be is Sow 
obliged to quit it, 165, the 


eentines call in Pyrrhus to their 
aid againſt the Romans, 211. 
chat prince goes to Italy, 215. 
de defeats the conſul Levinus, 
219. he cauſes | propoſals of 
peace to be made to the Romans, 
220, converſation of Pyrrhus 
with Fabricius, 223. Pyrrhus 
gains a ſecond advantage over 
the Romans, 7 * expeditions 
of Pyrrhus in Sicily, 232. he 
returns into Italy, 235. he plun- 
ders the temple of Proſerpine in 
the country of the Locriang,. 
236. he is defeated by the Ro- 
mans, 237. he returns into Epi- 
rus, 238. he throws himſelf 
into Macedonia, and makes him - 
ſelf maſter of it for a time, after 
having defeated Antigonus, ibid. 
expedition of Pyrrhus into Pe- 
loponneſus, 241. he befieges 
Sparta ineffectually, ibid. he is 
killed at the ſiege of Argos, 249. 

: good and bad characters of Pyr- 
rhus,. 250, &c. 
PYTHAGORAS, 2 Lacedzmonian, 
commands part of: the fleet of 
Cyrus the Younger, in the ex» 
pedition of that prince againſt 
bis brother Artaxerxes, IV. 168 
Py THAGOR A, ſon of Evagoras, 
defends the city of Salamin be- 
ſieged by Artaxerxes, during his 
father's abſence, IV, 259 
PVYTNAGOR A5, philoſopher, III. 
358, he goes to Italy and ſettles 


- ſchool of philoſophy, ibid. novi- 


. his-diſciples obſerve, | 39 
PyTwarcavs of Cyzicum gains 
the favour of Cyrus, who gives 
bim the revenues of ſeven cities 

for a penſion, II. 397 


PyTxz as, magiſtrate of the Beo- 


their ſoces againſt the Romans, 


Py Tax as, famous aſtronomer and 
- geographer, IX. 126. 


4 


at Crotona, where he opens a 


ceiate of flence which he made 


tians, induces them to unite- 


IX. 136. Metellus puts him to 
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Pythia, name of the priefleſs: of 
Apollo at Delphi, : I. 5x 
Pythian, celebrated games of 
Greece, I. 65: 
PyTxIAs, friend of Damon; trial 
to which their friendſhip was 
puts — OS 
PyTxrvs, Lydian prince, gene- 
rous- offer which he makes Xer. 
xes of his riches, IH. 18 1. meant 
which the princeſs his wife uſes 

to wake him ſenfible of the in- 
juſtice and ridicule of his con- 
duct, ibid. cruelty which Py- 
thius experiences from —_— 
132 

Pr THODORtUS, ſent by the Athe- 
niansto the aid of the Leontines, 

is baniſhed: for not having un- 
dertaken the conqueſt of Sicily, 
IV. 28 

PyrTnon. of Byzantium,. famous 
rhetorician, is deputed by Philip 

to the Thebans to incline them 
to peace, V. 316 


vun. See Diſs 


R. | 
Artes PosTHUMUS, Ro- 
man knight, goes to Ptole - 
my Auletes, in order to be paid 
the ſums be had lentthat prince 
at Rome, X. 174+. perfidy: of. 
Ptolemy in reſpe ct to him, ibid. 
Rabirius is- accuſed at Rome of 
having aſſiſted Ptolemy in cor- 
rupting the ſenate, 195, Cicero: 
takes bis: defence upon bim, 
Race. See Courſe. - | 
Ragav, name of the plain where 
NabachodonoſorconqueredPhr:- 
ortes, II. 228 
Raus Mianun, king of E- 


gypt, I. 234. he makes the If- 
raclites ſuffer infinite N 


RaMnMivs,citizen of BrunduGum, 
u bs ordered, by\Perſeus-to poiſon. 
Eumene, 
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Fumenes, IX. 11. he goes to 
Valerius at Chalcis, diſcovers 
the whole to him, and follows 
him to Rome, : ibid. 
Rapbia, city of Paleſtine, near 
which Antiochus the Great was 
defeated by Prolemy Philopator, 

| VIII. 19 

Reading, of hiftory eſpecially : of 
what uſe it is to a prince, VI. 
7. delicacy of the Lzcedzmo- 
nians in reſpe& to the books 
that youth were to be ſuffered to 
read, A | I, 424 
Recittvs (L. AEmilius) is charg- 
ed with the command of the 
Roman fleet in the room of Li- 
vius, VIII. 247. he gains a com- 
plete victory over Polyzenides, 
Antiochus's admiral, 252. he 
receives the honour of a triumph 


277. 

Rreut vs CM. Attilia:) confel, 
gains a great victory over the 
Carthaginians with his fleet, II. 
7 he goes to Africa, ibid. the 
omans continue' him in the 
command as proconſul, 8. he 
d:feats the Carthaginians, and 
ſeiſes Tunis, 9. he ſuffers him- 
ſelf to be dazzled by his glorious 
ſucceſſes, to. he is defeated and 
taken priſoner by the Carthagi- 
-nians, 13. the Carthaginians 
ſend him to Rome to propoſe 
the exchange of priſoners, 16. 
at his return they put him'to a 
cruel death, 17 
Religion, Origin and ſource of 


the religion of the ancients, I. + 


30. attention of the ancient in 
diſcharging all the duties of re- 
ligion, II. 425. the veil of reli- 
sion often ſerves to cover the 
moſt criminal defigns, and the 
moſt unjuſt enterpriſes, IV. 8 


RxomitTuRtas, one of the chiets 
of the revolt againſt Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, delivers up the prin- 
cipal rebels to that prince, to 
make his owa peace, and-kerps 


o 


the money which he had brought 
from Egypt for the conſederacy, 


' ReſurreFtion of the body, Con- 


fuſed notion which the ancients 
had of the reſurreion of the 
body, IV. 127 


Retreat of the ten thioefand Greeks 


after the baitle of Cunaxa, IV. 
192, Ce. 


RnAnDAMANTHUS, brother of Mi- 


nos, is appointed by that prince 
to adminiſter juſtice in his ca- 
pita) city, IV. 350 


RramysiniTus, king of Egypt, 


I. 244 


Rhegium, city of Sicily, forms a 


league againſt Dionyfius, V. 18. 
it makes peace with that tyrant, 


ibid. its refuſal to give him a 


wife, and the infolent anſwer 


with which that refoſal is at- 


tended, 21. Dionyhus befieges 
it out of revenge, 35, miſerable 
fate of that city, ibsd. 2 Roman 
legion by the aid of the Ma- 
mertines comes and ſettles © 
there, after having expelled 


the inhabitants, II. 2. the Ro- 


mans te- eſtabliſn the inhabit- 
ante, 


3 
Rursasts, Achean, obliges his 


ſon 'Memnon, who was chief 
magiſtrate, by menaces not to 
oppoſe the treaty with the Ro- 
mans, VIII. 163 


Rbodns, iſland and city of Afia Mi- 


nor, I. 29. Rhodes takes arms 
againſt Athens, V. 204. it is 
declared free, 211. it is ſub- 
jefed by Mavſolus, - king of 
Caria, 215. the Rhodians un- 
dertake to dethrone Artemiſa 


- - widow of that prince, 217: that 


princeſs takes their city; ibid. 


| the death of Aremiſa re · inſtates 


their liberty; 219. the Rhodians 


| refuſe to aid Antigonus againſt 
| Ptolemy, VII. 120. Demetrius 


raiſcs the ficge a year after by 
a peace 


T ND 3. 
a peace very honourable for the Riches, contempt which the ancient 


R hodians, 134. he makes them 


a preſent of all the machines 


of war, which he had employ- 


ed in that fiege, 135: the Rho- 
dians ere the famous Coloſſus, 
with the money raiſed by the 
ſale of thoſe machines, ibid. 
their impious flattery of Ptolemy 
to expreſs their gratitude for the 
aid he had given them during 
that ſiege, 136. great earthquake 
at Rhodes, 362. emulation of 
the neighbouring princes in con- 
ſoling that afflicted city, 363. 
deſtruction of the famous Co- 
loſſus, 362. war between the 
Rbodians and Byzantines, and 
the cauſes of it, VIII. 13. peace 
is reſtored between the two peo- 


ple, ibid. war between the Rho- 


. Gians and Philip, 129, they de- 


pute between the Rhodiang and 
Eumenes before the Romans 


concerning the Grecian citics - 
of Afia, 267. the Rhodians ſig- - 


Tz 
I 


nalize their zeil for Rome in 


the war with Perſeus, IX. 19. 


they ſend ambaſſadors to Rome, 
and to the Roman army in Ma- 
cedonia, who fpeals there in 
ſavour of Perſeus with extraor- 


dinary infolence, 48. they fend 
deputics to Rome, who endea- | 


vour to appeaſe the anger of 
the ſenate, 101. aſter long and 
warm follicitations, they pre- 


- vail to be admitted into the alli- © 


ance of the Roman people, 106 


Ruovoc UNEx; daughter of Mith- | 


_ --ridates king of the Parthians, 
is married to Demetrius king of 
Syria; IX. 299 


bone, river, Paſſage of the Rhone 


. by Hannibal, IL. 49 
Rbyme. See bmus. OY | 
.'RxcxLizy (Cardinal) compoſed 


'- dramatick_ poems, and piqued 


0 BE V. 39 


Rou Anz. 


demand him of Philip, who 4. 


Scythians had for riches, III. 114 
Firſt treaty between 
the Romans and Carthaginiang, 
I. 309. the Romans ſend depu- 
ties to enquire into the laws of 
the cities of Greece, III. 268. 
ſecond treaty between the Ro- 
mans and Carthaginiang, I. 424, 
war between the. Romans and 
Pyrrhus, VII. 211. they re 


. defeated in two battles by that 


prince, 219. they gain a great 
victory over Pyrrhus, and oblige 
him to quit Italy, 237. they 
puniſh their citizens. who had 
ſettled in Rhegium, II. 2. they 
ſend ambaſſadors to Ptolemy 
Philadelphuy, and make an alli- 
ance with that prince, VII. 252, 


they aid the Mamertines againſt 
the Carthaginians, II. 3. they 
feat Hannibal at ſea, 240. diſ- 


form the deſign of fitting out a 


fleet for the firſt time, II. 5. 
they beat the Carthaginians, 


firſt near the coaſt of Myle, 
and afterwerds near Ecnoma, 6, 
they go to Africa, 7. they are :t 
firſt victorious, and afterwards 
defeated, 8. they defeat the Car- 
thaginian fleet is fight of Sicily, 
18. they go ta Sicily, and form 
the ſiege of Lilybæum, 19. they 
are defeated at ſea, 24. they gain 
a great victory over the Carths- 


Sinians, to whom they gran! 


peace, . * 1 24 

The Romans take Sardinia 
from the Carthaginians, 37. they 
drive Teuta out of lllyrium, 
VII. 306. they ſend a folemi 


| embaſly into Greece to notify 
their trexy with the Uhyriant, 


307. the Coriathians admit them 
to the Iſthmian games, and the 
Athenians grant them the free- 


dom of their city, ibid. the 


Romans drive Demetrius of 


Pha out of Uliyrium, VII 
 kimſelf upon excelling that way, - 3 
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fuſes to deliver him up, ibid. they 
declare war againſt the Cartha- 
ginians, II. 46. they are de- 
feated near the Ticinus, 60, 
near Trebia, 62. and the lake 
of Thraſymen?, 68. they make 
ſeveral conqueſts in Spain, 74. 
they liſe a great battle near 
Cannz, 75. Hannibal befieges 
Rome, $5, the Romans are de- 
feated in Spain, 89. they gain a 
great battle over Aſdrubal, gt. 
they go to Africa, 94 they de- 
feat the Carthaginians near 
Zama, oblige them to demand 
peace, and grant it them, 100 

The Romans ſend deputies to 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra to renew 
their ancient alliance with E- 
gypt, Vill.z5. they gain an ad- 
vantage over Philip at Apol- 
lonia, 70. they break with Hi- 
eronymus, X. 27. upon the news 
of that prince's death they ſend 
Marcellus into Sicily, 29. that 
general takes Syracuſe, 54. alli- 
ance cf the Romans with the 
ZEtolians, VIII. 75. the Ro- 
mans ſend Sulpitius to the aid 
of the /Etolians againſt Philip, 
79. various expeditions of that 
prætor in Macedonia, 80, 81, 
general peace between the Ro- 
mans and Philip, in which the 
allies on both ſides are included, 
113.the Romans accept the guar- 
dianſhip of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
135. Coy declare war againſt 
Philip, x38, they defeat that 
prince in a battle, 147. they 
employ their credit with Antio- 
chus to induce him not to make 
war with Attalus, 15t. expedi- 
tions of the Romans in Phocis, 
158. they make a treaty with 
Nabis, 16$. they gain a famous 
victory over Philip near Scotuſſa 
and Cynoſcephale, 176. they 
grant that prince peace, 182. 
they re-infſtate Greece in its an- 
eient liberty, 184 
The Romana ſend an embaſ- 


ſy to Antiochus, 190. it tends 
only to diſpoſe both fides to an 


open rupture, 191. they make 


war againſt Nabis, 196. they 
oblige him to demand. peace, 
and grant it to him, 203. pre- 


parations on all fides for a war 


tween the Romans and An- 
tiochus, 208. mutual embaſſies 
on both ſides without effect, 
ibid, the Romans ſend troops 
againſt Nabis, who had broken 
the treaty, 217. they declare war 
againſt Antiochus, 235, they 
gain an advantage over that 
prince at Thermopylæ, 238, 
they defeat Polyxenides, Anti- 
ochus's admiral, on two occa- 
fions, 252. they go to Afia, and 
gain a great victory over Antio- 
chus near Magnefia, 263. they 


_ grant him peace, 265. they re- 


duce the /Etolians, and grant 
them peace, 283. they ſubject 
the Gauls of Aſia, 290, Cc. 
complaints againſt Philip carried 
to Rome, 308. the Romans ſend 
commiſſaries to examine into 
thoſe complaints, and to take 


 cognizance of the ill treatment 


of Sparta by the Achæans, ibid, 
new complaints carried to Rome 
againft Philip, 336. the Romans 
ſend back his ſon Demetrius 
with ambaſſadors, 335 

The Romans ſend ambaſia- 
dors into Macedonia, to bave an 
eye upon the conduct of Per- 
ſeus, IX. 3. they break with 
that prince, 13. the war is de- 


clared in form, 22. the Romans 


are worſted near the river of 
Peneus, 30. the ſenate makes 
a wiſe decree to put a ſtop to 
the avarice of the generals and 


magiſtrates, who oppreſſed the 
_ alties, 39. the Romans pence 
trate into Macedonia, 43, e. 


they conquer Gentius king of 
Illyrium, 64. they gain 's great 
victory over Perſeus near the 


city of Pydna, 76, that prince 


1 N D E K. 


3s taken with his children, $2, 
decree of the ſenate, which grants 
liberty to the Macedonians and 
Hiyrians, 85. the Romans ob- 
lige Antiochus Epiphanes to quit 
Egypt, and to leave the two 
reigning brothers in peace, 86. 


their cruel treatment of the E- 


tolians, 10. all in general who 
have favoured Perieus are cited 


to Rome, to anſwer for their 


conduct there, 108. a thouſand 
Acbæans carried thither, 110. 
the ſenate baniſhes them into 
ſeveral towns of Italy, 111. 
after ſeventeen years of baniſh- 
ment, they are ſent back into 
their own country, 112. they 
refuſe Eumenes entrance into 
Rome, 115. the Romans divide 
the kingdom of Egypt between 
Philometor and Phyſcon, 173. 
one of their amb:fadors is kill- 
ed in Syria, 177. 

The Romans declare the Jews 
their friends and allies, 180. 
they acknowledge Demetrius 
king of Syria, 181. they con- 
quer the Ligurians, and give 
their territory to the Marſeil- 
lians, 122; they defeat Andriſ- 
cus, and two more adventurers, 
who had poſſeſſed themſelves of 
_ Macedonia, and reduce that 
kingdom into a Roman pro- 
vince, 129, Cc. they declare 
war againft the Carthaginians, 
II. 134. they order them to 
_ abandon Carthage, 136. they 
| befiege that city, and demoliſh 
it entirely, 139, Se. decree of 
the ſenate for ſeparating ſeveral 
eities from the Achæan league, 
IX. 143, Sc. troubles in A- 
Chaia, 136. the Romans defeat 
the Acheans, and take Thebes, 
237, 138. they gain another 
victory over the Acbeans, take 
Corinth, and burn it, 139. they 
reduce Greece into a Roman 


7 - 7 


"Romans drive Ptolemy out of 


province, 141. they renew the 


treaties made with the Jews, Fares, | 
197. they inherit the riches ar Parthia 
dominions of Attalus k og of &c. thi 
Pergamus, 209. they reduce letes tt 
Ariſtonicus, who had polleſſed 164, th 
himſelf of them, ibid. Ptolemy Roman 
Apion king of Cyrenaica, ang docia 18 
Nicomedes king of Bithynia, man p. 
leave the Romans their comi- flection 
nions at their deaths, 239, Ce. the Re 
the Romans reduce thoſe king. fates of 
doms into Roman provincez, doth 0! 
ibid, 278, dif 

The Romans re eſtabliſh the mans 7 
kings of Cappadocia and Bithy. Roman 
nia, expelled by Mitbridates, ting out 


22, dif 
Romani 
to ſhow 
ROSACES 
Jonia, « 
of Och: 
expediti 


X. 73. maſſacre of all the Ro- 
mans and Italians in Aſia Minor, 
79. the Romans gain three great 
battles againſt the generals of 
Mithridates, $8, 92, 93+ they 
grant that prince peace, 97, 
ſecond war of the Romans with 
Mithridates, 101. they are de- 
feated by that prince in a battle, 
107, they gain a great victory 
over him, and reduce him to 
retire into Armenia to Tigranes 


ROSACES 
of his 
the Gra 


Lovers, ( 


his ſon-in-law, 114+ 121. they the anc! 

declare war againſt Tigranes, and OXANA, 

defeat him in a battle, 12, „f Peri 

145. ſecond victory of the R- that pri 

mans over the united forces of ox AN Ay 

Mithridates and Tigranes, 134. wife ol 

they again gain ſeveral victoria dhe is « 

over Mithridates,; who. had te- after Al 

covered his dominions, 146, ſhe cau 

they ſubjeQ Tigranes king of widow, 
Armenia, 147. they. drive As - put to 

tiochus Aſia icus out of Syria, Hephz( 
and. reduce that kingdom. into — ty 
Roman-province,. 15 urs 0 
| 1 are , declared puts hei 


The 
-heirs of his dominions by the en AN A, 
will of Alexander king of E- X. 144 
Eypt. IX. 254. end of the wat princeſs 
Vith Mithtidates, X. .260. the 


ABAC 
O enters 


Cyprus, and.confiſcate his tret- 


if 
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the 
ures IX, 2 9. they invade 
pr * and 1 defeated, 288, 
1 of &c. they declare 8 Au- 
duce letes their friend and ally, X. 
«ſed 164. they reduce Egypt into a 
lemy Roman province, 223. —_ 
and docia is alſo reduced into a Ro- 
nig man province, IX. 334. re- 
m. fiction upon the conduct of 
| the Romans in reſpect to the 


fates of Greece, and the kings 
both of Europe and Aſia, X. 


ibid 278. difference between the Ro- 
h the mans and the Greeks, 149. 
thy. Roman havghtineſs, 394. ſet- 
dates ting out of the conſul and army, 
e Roc 22. difference of taſte of the 


Romans and Greeks in reſpect 

to ſhows, J. 87 

Nos Act, governor of Lydia and 

Ionia, commands a detachment 

of Ochusꝰs army in that prince's 

expedition againſt Egypt, V. 
6” of 


24 
Nos Act, Petſian lord, gives proofs 
of his valour at the battle of 
the Granicus, VI. 30 
dewert. Condition of them among 


. they the ancients, IV. 395 
es, Non AN A, fiſter of Statira, queen 
125. of Perſia. Tragical hiſtory of 
ze Ro- that princeſs, IV. 147 
.ces or ANA, daughter of Oxyartes, 
„ 134. wife of Alexander, VI. 206. 
Crories the is delivered of a ſon ſoon 
ad re- after Alexander's death, VII. 5. 
146, ſhe cauſes Statira, Alexander's 
ing of WW widow, as well as herſelf, to be 
te Ate put to death with Drypætis, 
Syria, Hepheſtion's widow, 9. Caſſan- 
into der deprives her of all the ho- 
" 1:3 noun: of a queen, and ſoon after 
eclared puts her to death, l 67, & c. 
by the Pen An A, fiſter of Michridates, 
of E- X. 144+ deplorable end of that 
he wr princeſs, i. 


ABACUS, king of Ethiopia 
D enters Egypt, and conquers it, 
I. 248. at the expiration of 


fifty years he retires voluntarily 


into Ethiopia, ibid, 
Sabean, ſet of idolaters in the 
Eaſt, II, 429 


Sabrace, powerful people of la- 
dia, ſubjected by Alexander, 
VI. 251 
Sacæ, people of Aſſyria, ſubjected 
by Cyrus, II. 280 
SADDucErs, a powerful ſet a- 
mong the Jews; ſome account 
of them, IX, 223 
SADYATTEs, king of Lydia, II. 
237. he beſieges Miletus, ibid. 
S Ats. Abridgement of the lives 
of the ſeven ſages of Greece, 
$ of Hooks, balemet 
aguntum, City pain, beſieged 
ney Sr by Hannibal, II. rf . 
Sais, city of the Lower Egypt, i. 
| 18 
Salamin, capital city of the i0and 
of Cyprus, IV. 255 
Salamin, iſle of Greece, famous 
for the battle at ſea between 
Xerxes and the Greeks, III. 
21% 
SALMANASAR, king of Nineveh, 
II. 204. he conquers Hoſea kin 
of Samaris, loads him with 
chains, and deſtroys the king- 
dom of Iſrael, 205. death of 
Salmanaſar, ibi 
SATLoux, wife of Atiſtobulus I 
takes the three princes, her huſ- 
band's brothers out of priſon, 
Samaria, city of Paleſtine, the ca- 
pa of the kingdom of Iſrael, 
- 29. origin of the enmity 
between the Samaritans and 
Jews, II. 209. the Samaritans 
oppoſe the Jews at the time th 
are rebuilding the temple 
Jeruſalem, 336. they ſubmit 
- to Alexander, VI. gg. they can- 
not obtain the ſame privileges 
of that prince as the Jews, 108, 
they mutiay, 117. Alexander 
drives them out of Samaria, ibid. 
they conform to the religion of 
: Antio- 
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Aatiochus Epiphanes, VIII. 
97. deſtruction of Samaria by 


yreanus, 230 
Sambucæ machine of war of the 
ancients, X. 41 


Samos, iſland and city of Ionia, 
III. 5. Samos taken and de- 
ſtroyed by the Athenians, 328. 
Lyſander re eftabliſhes the anci- 
ent inhabitants in it, IV. 141. 
impious flattery of that Lacedæ- 
monian by the Samians, 161 
$amotbracia, iſland of the Archi- 
© pelago conſidered as ſacred and 
inviolable, IX. 80 
SANDROCOT TA, Indian, poſſeſſes 
| himſelf of all the provinces of 
India, which Alexander had 
conquered, VII. 140. Seleucus 
' undertakes to drive him out of 
them, ibid. thoſe two princes 
come to an accommodation, ibid. 
Sangala, city of India, taken and 
entirely demoliſhed by Alexan- 
der, VI. 235 
SAos8DUcHxiN, king of Babylon. 
See NAR UcODONOSORI. 
Saryno of Mitylene, ſurnamed 
the tenth Muſe, III. 80 
Sazxacus, king of Aſſyria, II. 
210. revolt of Nabopolaſſar 
againft that prince, ibid. death 
of Saracus, 5 232 
SAarRDANAPALVUS, king of Aſſyria, 
II. 200, his effeminacy, ibid. 
his death, 201 
Sardinia, iſland of Europe in the 
Mediterranean, ſubjected by the 
Carthaginian I. 303 
Sardis, a city of Lydia, ſubjected 
by Cyrus, II. 300. it is taken 
and burnt by Ariftagoras and 
the Athenians, 


Satrape, name given the gover- 
nors of provinces amongſt the 
Perfigns, + 

Saturn, Pagan divinity, 

Satyr, ſort of poem, 

Sayd, the ancient 


. 


II. 38 5 
11222 

> 283 
Thebais of 2 


8YPt, J. 168 


III. 138 


Scamma, name given the placs 
where the Athletz combated, 


Scaryvs, general of Antony! 
2 in Libya, declares for 
: Cz ar, | X, 211 
Scavrus, Pompey's lieutenant, 
reduces Syria and Damaſcus, 
3-33 a 
Scavaues (/Emilius) is deputed 
by the Romans to Jugurtha, 11, 
169. he ſuffers himſelf to be 
corrupted by that prince, ibid, 
Scene or Stage, part of the theatre 
of the ancients, I. 93 
SCERDILEDES, king of Illyrium, 
exerciſes a kind of piracy at the 
expence of all his neighbour, 
VII. 306. he joins the Achzan; 
againſt the Etolians, VIII. zz. 
he makes an alliance with the 
Romans, 77 
Sciences. See Arts. | 
Scirio (Publius) marches into 
Spain againſt Hannibal, II. 51, 
he paſſes the Po, and is defeated 
near the Ticinus, 58. he is ſent 
into Spain and joins his brother 
Cn. Scipio there, 73. they make 
a great progreſs there, $6, they 
divide their troops, 89. Publius 
is killed in a battle, - ibid, 
Scirio (Cneus) is ſent by his bro- 
ther into Spain to make heal 
.” againſt Aſdrubal, II. 52. the 
two brothers join each other, 
and . baye great ſucceſs, 75 
Cneus is killed in a _ 
Scirio (P. Cornelius) ſurnamel 
/AFRICANUS, makes bimſe 
maſter of all Spain, II. 94. it 
is elected conſul, and goes t 
Africa, ibid, he has an inter 
view with Hannibal, and gail 
a great victory over that gene 
ral, 98, Cc. he grants tl 
Carthaginians peace, 101. col 
verſation between Scipio 2! 
' Hangibal at Epheſus, We 
cip) 


* 
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Scipio ſerves as lieutenant to 
his brother L. Cornelius Scipio 
in the war with Antiochus, 
VIII. 247. he rejects the of- 
fers of Antiochus, 258. Scipio's 
death, 1 21 II. 118 


ant, $c1y10 (L. Cornelins) ſurnamed 


ibid, 
\eatre 
1. 93 
rium, 
at the 
dours, 
h2ant 


I. 37 
h the 


n 


z Into 
I. 51. 
efeated 
is ſent 
drother 
y make 
5. they 
Publius 
ibid. 
his bro- 
ce heal 
52. the 
 - other, 
ſs, 1 
battle, 
: 


urnamed 


A$StATICUS, is charged with 
the war againſt Antiochus, VIII. 
247. he goes to Aſia, 255. he 
gains a famous victory over An- 
tioch us, near Magneſia, 2 58. he 
tiumphs, 


27 
Sci1rto NasrcaA, ſon-in-law of 


Scipio Africanus, is charged 
with an important expedition 
by Paulus ZEmilius, which he 
executes highly for his honour, 
IX. 68. he is ſent into Mace- 
donia, to "appeaſe the ' troubles 
excited by Andriſcus, 130 


Sc1y ro (Publius) ſurnamed Ay n1- 


canus the Younger, diſtin- 
guiſhes himſelf in the war with 
Carthage, II. 140. he returns 
to Rome to demand the office of 
edile, 142. the people give him 
the conſulſhip, ibid. Scipio 


goes to Africa, and advances 


againſt Carthage, ibid. he takes 
that eity and demolithes it, 150. 
he is ſent ambaſſador into Egypr, 


Syria, and Greece, IX. 204. 


uſe which be makes of the 
preſents ſent him by Antiochus 
Sidetes, 214. character and 
praiſe of Scipio, II. 56. bis 
intimatg friendſhip with Poly- 


bius, 5 


7 
SCISMAS, eldeſt ſon of Dann 
' becomes his accuſer to Artax- 


erxes, IV. 273 


SCOPAS is placed at the head of 


the troops in /Etolia in the war 
againft the Acheans, VIII. 31. 
he ravages Macedonia, 39. he 
prevails upon the Ætolians to 
make an alliance with the Ro- 
mans, 76. he goes into the ſer- 


vice of Ptolemy Epiphanes king 


of Egypt, 153, he poſſeſſes 
himſelf of Judza, ibid. he is ce- 
feated by Antiochus, and obliged 
to accept ignominious conditions, 
ibid, 154. he conſpires againſt 
Ptolemy, and is put to death, 

| 1 
Scorpion, machine of war, X. — 
SeYLAx, Greek of Cariandia, is 
commiſſioned by Darius to diſ- 
cover India, III. 131. he gc- 
quits himſelf happily of that 
commiſſion, ibid. 
SCYLURVUs, king ofthe Seythians, 
In what manner he recom- 
mended unity to his children, 
| III. 116 
Scytale, uſed among the Lacedæ- 
monians, What it was, III. 36 
SecYTHIANS. They poſſeſs them - 
ſelves of Upper Aſia, Il. 229, 
they are driven vut of it- at the 
"end of twenty-eight years, 230, 
Darius deſigns to puniſh then 
for that eruption, III. 120. 
the Seythians refuſe to ſubmit, 
125. they ſend an herald to 
Darius with preſents, 126. they 
- ravage Thrace, 131. they ſend 
ambaſſadors to Alexander, who 
ſpeak to him with extraordi- 
nary freedom, VI. 187. they 
are defeated and ſubjected by 
that prince 191. they make war 
with Phraates to revenge his 
injuſtice, defeat him in a bat- 
tle, and ravage his kingdom, 
IX. 217. manners of the Scy- 
thians according to Herodotus, 
III. 112. manners and character 
of the ancient Scythians accord- 
ing to juſtin, 113. in what 
time luxury got ground amongſt 
| them, A A 119 
Sc ythopoliz, city of the tribe of 
Manaſſeh, II. 230 
Sea. Red Sea. The paſſage of 
the Red Sea, manifeſtly meant 
© by = paſſage in Diodorus Si- 
culus, 1 I. 235 
| Seats 
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S. of Tdolaters in the Eaſt, II. 
428. different ſets of Philoſo- 
'  phers, See Philoſopber:. 
Segeſta, city of Sicily, puts itſelf 
under the proteQtion of the Car- 
thaginians, I. 312 
Solafia, city of Peloponneſus, fa- 
amous for the battle between 
Antigonus and Cleomenes, VII. 
2 
Saru, daughter of een, 
Phyſcon and Cleopatra, is com- 


ores by her mother to marry 
her brother Lathyrus, IX. 227. 


Cleopatra makes her quit La- 
thyrus, and gives her in marri- 
age to Antiochus Grypus, 238. 
Selena after the death of Gry- 
pus, marries Antiochus Eu- 
ſebes, 240, Euſebes having 
| been driven out of his domi- 
nions, ſhe keeps poſſeſſion of 
Ptolemais with part of Pheni- 
cia and Caloſyria, and reigns 
there many years, 243+ ſhe con- 
ceives hopes of aſcending the 
throne of Egypt, 245. the ſends 
her two ſons to Rome with that 
view, . | ibid, 
Seleucia, city of Syria, built by 
Seleucus Nicator, VII. x50 
Seleucia, city ſituated upon the Ti- 
gris, built by Seleucus Nicator, 
VII. 159 
Seleucides, Famous ra of the 
Seleucides, VII. 93. end of the 
empire of the Seleucides in 
Alia, X. 15 
SxLzucus NicaTor is laces 
at the head of all the cavalry of 
the allies after the death of 
Alexander, VII. 5. he is ſettled 
by Antipater in the government 
of Babylon, 38. he joins An- 
tigonus and Ptolemy againſt 
Eumenes 61. he eſcapes from 
Babylon and retires into Egypt 
33. he forms a | with 
Ptolemy Lyfimachus, and Caſ- 
ſander, againſt Antigonus, 14. 
he makes himſelf maſter of Ba- 
bylon, 92. ke : ſſumes the title, 


of king, 116. he ſtrengthess 
himſelf upon the throne of Sy- 
ria, ibid. he makes an expedi- 
tion into India, 140, league be- 
tween Seleucus, Ptolemy, Caſ- 
ſander, and Lyſimachus, againft 
Antigonus and Demetrius, 144. 
Seleucus commands the army of 
the confederates, and gains a 
famous victory near Ipſus, 145, 
the four victorious princes di- 
vide the empire of Alexander 
the Great, amongſt them, 147, 
Seleucus builds ſeveral cities, 
150. he makes an alliance with 
Demetrius, 151. he quarre): 
with him and takes Cicilia, 
from him, ibid. he builds Selu- 
ia, 159. he forms a league 
with Ptolemy, Lyſimachus, and 
Pyrrhus, againſt Demetrius, 161, 
he gets that prince's perſon in- 
to his hands, 168. he gives his 
wife and part of his dominions 
to his ſon Antiochus, 193. he 
makes war againſt Lyſimachus, 
defeats him in battle, and poſ- 
ſeſſes himſelf of all his domini- 
ons, 196. he is aſſaſſinated by 
Ceraunus whom he had laden 
with favours, 197. character of 
Seleucus, ibid. 
Sxitzvcus CAaritixicuvs aſcends 
the throne of Syria after his ſa- 
ther Antiochus Theos, poiſoned 
by Laodice, VII. 274. he en- 
deavours to retake what Pto- 
lemy had conquered from him, 

- and js unſucceſsful on ſeveral 
_ occaſions, 279. he unites with 
Mis brother Hierax, againſt Pto- 
- lemy, 281, war between tbe 
two brothers, 282. Seleucut 
. marches againſt Arſaces, 286, 
he is taken priſoner, ibid. death 
of Seleucus, 189 
SrxLEVUCUs CIRAAU Nut ſuccrect 
his father Seleucus Callisicus, 
VIII. 2. he is poiſoned by two 
of his principal officers, ibid. 
Sxizvcus Pura ros is left 
by his father N the 
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Great to govern Syria du "g 
his abſence, VIII. 295. he aſ- 


cends the throne of Syria, 302. 


he ſends He ĩodorus to Jeruſalem 
to bring away its treaſures, 371, 
Heliodorus cauſes him to be 
iſoned, 7 
* vs, the ſon of "RAR... 
Nicator cauſes himſelf to be 
declared king of Syria, IX. 222, 
his mother Cleopatra, kills him 
with her own hands, ibid, 
SrLEVYCUS, Eldeſt fon of Antio- 
chus Grypus king of Syria, ſuc- 
ceeds him, IX. 238. he ſupports, 
himſelf agaiuſt Artiochus the 
Cysitenian, | 239 
Srrzucus CyprogsaAcCTeEs, ſon of 
Antiochus Euſebes and Selena, 


ſenate of Rome deſcribed by 
Cineas, VII. 22. 
SzENMACUERLS, king of Nineveh, 
declares war againſt Hezekiah; 
and reduces Jeruſalem, to extre- 
mities, II. 205. he writes to He- 
z*kiah, a letter full of blaſphe- 
mies againſt the God of Iſrael, 
and marches againſt the king of 
Egypt whoſe dominions he ra- 
vages, 206. he returns againſt 
Jeruſalem, 207. his army is de- 
ſtroyed by an angel, ibid. he is 
murdered by his own children, 
208 

Sxrriutus, Roman officer ia the 
ſervice of Ptolemy king of 
Egypt, aſſaſſinates Pompey, X. 


177 


goes to Rome to ſollicit the ſe- St TVAOHN r, ſome account of it, 


nate for bis mother, IX. 245. 


VII. 207. E.. 


he accepts the crown of Egypt Serapis, divinity adored in Egypt, 


and Berenice, X. 172. he ren- 
cers himſelf odious by his baſe 


inclinations, ibid. Berenice cau- 


VII. 172. bis image 15 bi vouentc 
from Pontus to Alexandiia, 
e iu ia. 


ſes him to be put to death, ibid. Sk ON, general of Antiochus E- 


Strruc us, governor of Peluſium 
for Cleopatra delivers up that 
city to Cæſat by order of that 
queen, | X. 214 

Selimon'a, city of Sicily, IV. 31. 
deſtruction of that city by Han- 
nibal, 

SEMIRAMI1S, queen of Aſſyria: 
Her birth, II. 184. ſhe inarrics 
Ninus, ibid. manner in which 


piphenes, is defeated by ſudas 
Macc.tzus and killed in the 


battle, VIII. 407 
SER TOxkIVe, Roman geneal, 
makes a treaty with Mithri- 


dates, X. 105 


I. 312 SEN VII Ius ſerves in the Roman 


army in quality of proconſul, 
II. 76. de is killed in the battle 
of Cannz, 


ſhe aſcends the throne, ibid. ſhe Sz$sac, or SxsoaxncHrs, king of 


viſits all the parts of her em- 
pire, 193. her authority over her 
people, bid. her conqueſts, ibid. 


Egypt, I. 246. he marches a- 
gainſt Jeruſalem and carries 
away all its treaſures, 247, Cc. 


the puts the government into Sz:osTRIs, king of Egypt, his 


her ſon's hands and retires from 
the ſight of mankind, 196. dif- 
ference between Semiramis and 
Satdanapalus, 201 
SEMPRONIUS, conſul, is defeated 


- education, I. 236. his conqueſts, 
237. his works beneficial to E- 
gyzt, 229. his blind. fondrels 
fur his own grandeur, 240, his 
death, 1d. 


by Hannibal near Trebia, II. SzT#oNn, king of Egypt, cauſcs 


66 
Soate, Carthaginian ſenate, I. 
279. ſenate of Sparta, III. 23. 


lenate of Athens, IV. 362, 
Vort. X. 


himſelf to be conſecrated bigh- 
prieſt of Vulcan, and abandons 
himſelf entirely to ſuperſtition, 
I. 248. miraculous manner in 

U whick 


IN D E X. d 


_ which Herodotus relates, that 
he was delivered from Senna- 
cherid's irruption into his do- 
minians, 249, Cc. death of 
Sethon, ibid, 

SxTHROSIS. See SESOSTRIG, 

Sxvu THE, prince of Thrace, is re- 
eſtabliſhed in his father's domi- 
nions by Xenophon, IV. 204, 
perfidy of that prince to Xeno- 
phon and his troops, ibid, 

Sb:-pherds. They were in great 
conſideration in Egypt, I. 217. 
and in India, VI. 214 

Sbinar, plain where Babylon was 
built, II. 182 

Sbip, galley, veſſel, Ship- building 
cf the ancients, IV. 392, &c. 
fitting out af the fleets of A- 
thens, V. 2437. ſhip of enor- 
moys magnitude built by Ptole- 
my Philopater, VII. 160 

Shows, Difference of taſte be- 
tween the Greeks and Romans 
in reſpect to ſhows, I. $7, their 
paſſionfor ſhows one of theprinci- 
pal cauſes of the decline, degene- 
racy, and corruption of Athens, 

Sibetis, Iſland over againſt Cor- 
cyra, famous for the battle be- 
tween the people of Corcyra 
and the Corinthians, III. 330 

Sitanians, people of Spain; they 
come to ſettle in Sicily, IV. 

* a 30 

Sicily, iſland of the Mediterrane- 
an: Deſcription of it, I. 308 
different people that inbabited 

it, IV. 30 

Sicyon, city of Peloponneſus: Its 
8 III. 10. it is delivered 
from tyranny, and united to the 
Achean league by Aratvs, VII. 
293. Sicyon was long in great 
reputation for arts and n 

2 

Sidon, city of Phænicia, I. =. 


deſpair of the Sidonians when 


they ſee Ochus maſter of their 


city, V. 223. they ſubmit to 
Alexander, 79 
Sieges. Famous ſieges of antiqui'y; 
of Carthage by the Romans, 
II. 143. Sc. of Babylon by 
Cyrus, II. 315. of the ſame city 
by Darius, III. 107. of Platæa by 
the Lacedæmonians, 390. of 
Syracuſe by the Athenians, IV. 
52. of the ſame city by Mar- 
cellus, X. 39. of Tyre by Alex- 
ander, VI. 75. of Rhodes by 
Demetrius, VII. 120. of Athen 
by Sylla, X. 81 
Signals by fire. Manner of making 
ſignals by fire, VIII. gg 
S1MoON, ſurnamed the Fuft, ſuc. 
ceeds his father Onias in the 
high-prieſthood of the Jews, 
VII. 349. bis death, 169 
S1MON, fon of Mattathias, VIII, 
399. he is choſen general in 
the room of his brother  Joni- 
than, and marches againſt Try- 
phon, IX. 195. he is made high- 
prieſt aad prince of Judza, 19). 
he renews the ancient treatier, 
with the Romans, ibid. death 
of Simon, . 212 
Stuon, Jew, bas the guard of the 
temple given him: His trea- 
chery, VIII. 4372 
S1mon1iprxs, Greek poet; his an- 
ſwer to Hiero, who aſked him 
what God was, III. 79. $i 
monides preſerved by the * 
3 

S1NATROCCES, king of the Par- 
thians, . * II. 337 
Sinope city of Pontus. Lucullus 
tives it liberty, X. 120 
Sis8Yrnvs, ſon of Kolus, make 
t imſelf maſter of Corinth, III. 15. 
SiTALCESs, king of the Odryfiant 
in Thrace, makes an allianct 
with the Athenians, - III. 371 
Slavery. Slaves, Slavery incom- 
patible with the ſtudy of philo- 
ſopby, III. 358. the hight 
price that can be paid for ii, 
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cannot reconcile free men to it, 
VI. 170, what happens to ſuch 
as have once ſubmirtted to a 
ſtate of ſervitude, VIII. 373 
SMzRDIS, or TANAOXARES, ſon 
of Cyrus, is made govergor of 
ſeveral provinces by his father 


Cyrus, II. 343. Cambyſes 
cauſes him to be put to death, 
362 


Surapis the Magus paſſes for the 


ſon of Cyrus and aſcencs the 
throne of Perſia, II. 368, &c, his 
impoſture is diſcovaced, 369. he 
is killed by the conſpirators, 371 
SMERDOMNES, one of the x ge- 
nerals of Xerxes's army in that 


prince's expedition againſt 
Greece, III x89 
$;yrna, city of ZEolis, III. 17 
Sbriety. Excellent leſſon upon 
ſobriety. II. 253 


SOCRATES, prince of the philoſo- 
phers; bis birth, IV. 277. he 
applies at firſt to ſculpture, bid. 
then to the ſtudy of tbe ſciences, 
ibid. his wonderful progreſs in 
them, ibid. his taſte for moral 


philoſophy, 278. bis character, 


ibid. bis employment, 279. his 
ſufferirgs from the ill temper of 
his wite, 28s, Dzmon or ſa- 
miliar ſpirit of Socrates, 283. 
the Delphick oracle declares 
him the wiſ-ſt of mank ind, 286. 
Socrates diſtinguiſhes himſelf at 
the battle of Potidæa, and at 
that of Delium, III. 31. his in- 
timacy with Alcibiades, IV. 17. 
de devotes bimſelf entirely 10 
the inſſruction of the Athenian 
youth, 287. attachment. of his 
diſciples to bim, 290. admirable 
principles which he gives them 
upon government and religion, 
291, Cc. he induſttriouſly applies 
himſelf to diſcredit the ſopbiſts 
in the opinion of the Athenian 
youth, 297, what we are to un- 
derſtand by the ironical man- 
ner aſcribed te him, 298. $0- 


crates is accuſed of holding bad 
opinions concerning the gods 
and of corrupting the youth 'of 
Athens, 299, Sc. he defends 
himſelf without art or meanneſs, 
367. he is condemned to die, 
312. he refuſes to eſcape out of 
triſon, 314. he paſſes the laſt 
day of his life in diſcourſing 
with bis friends upon the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, 319, &c. 
he drinks the hemlock, 325, 
9 of his accuſeis, 327. 
onours rendered to his memoiy 
by the Athenians, ibid. reflec- 
tions upon the ſentence paſſed 
on Socrates by the Athenians, 
aud upon Socrates himſelf, ibid. 
relaiion between the death of 
Socrates and that of the gover- 
nor of Tigranes, II. 257 
SOCRATES of Achaia commands 
a boiy of Gree troops in the 
expedition of Cyrus the Younger 
againſt his brother Aitaxerxes, 
IV. 168. he is ſeiſed by trea- 
chery and put to death, 189 
SoctATES, ſon of Nicomedes, 
cethiones his brother Nicome- 
des king of Bithynia, X. 74 
Sogdiana, province of Upper Alia, 
I. 27. Alexander makes him- 
ſelf maſter of it, VI. 184. it 
re volts againſt that prince, ibid. 
gr: at courage of thirty young 
Sogdian priſoners condemned io 
dic by Alexander, 193 
SoGDIANUS; natural ſon of Ar- 
taxerxes Longimanus, Kits 
Xerxes II. and aſcends the 
throne of Perſia in his ftead, 
IV. 1. he puts Bagorazus, one 
of his father's zunuchs, to death, 
2. he is dethroned by Ochus, 
who cauſes him to be flifled in 
aſhes, id:4 
Solar y-ar, At what time it began 
to be uſed, I. 216 
Saldiers. Employment and ext 
ciſes of the ſoldiers in their camp,- 
* IX. 65 
U 2 doo, 


1 


Soto, one of the ſeven ſages of 
Greece, is elected archon and 
legiſlator by the Athenians, III. 
49. government which he in- 
ſlitotes at Athens, ibid. Sc. lang 
which he gives the Athenians, 
56, travels of Solon into Egypt 
and Lydia, II. 239. his con- 
duct at the court of Ciœſus, ibid. 
converſation of Solon with 
Thales upon marriage, III. 50. 
at his return to Athens he finds 
every thing changed, 60. he 
endeavours to make Piſiſtratus, 
abdicate the tyranny in vain, 
63. death of Solon, ibid. 
Sors ius, Lacedzemonian, præ- 
ceptur to Hannibal, II. 121. be 
accompanies Hannibal in bis 
expeditions, and compoſes the 
hiſtory of that great captain, 
I0ids 

Sorthſayers, Reflection upon the 
events of ſome of their predic- 


tions, VI. 282 
Sor nis Ts. Definition of the ſo- 
phiſts, IV. 


SorHOCLES, one of the Athenian 
generals, is baniſhed for not 
having attempted the conqueſt 
of S cily, IV. 28 


Sor noc ES, tragick poet, he diſ- 


putes the prize with Æſchylus, 
ar. carries it againſt him, I. 99, 
his death, ibid. tragedies of his 
come down to us 1 ©. in what 
manner he defended himſelf in 

2 very edvanced age againſt the 
ingratitude of his children, 
id. character of Sophocles, 

f 101 
SoPHONISEA, Aſdrubal's daughe 
ter, is married to Syphax II. 
124. Mafiniſſa having conquer- 
ed Syphax, marries Sophoniſba, 
and to ſave her from falling into 
tne hands of the Romans is re- 
duced to fend her poiſon, ibid. 
SOFRROSYNE, daughter of Dio» 
nyſtus the Eiver, is martied to 


her brother, Dionyſus the 
Younger, V. 465 
SorRNATIUS, one of Lucullus's 
officers, commands in Pontus 
during the abſence of that gene- 
ral, X. 122 
SosixESs, Ptolomy Philopator's 
minifter, cauſes ArſinoZ the 
king's ſiſter and wife to be mur- 
thered, VIII. 27. he is obliged to 
quit His employment, ibid, he 
prevents that pnince from aid- 

| ing Cleomenes, and adviſes him 
to ſeize his perſon, 34 
Sos1nEs, ſon of the former, has 
the. care of the perſon of the 
young king Ptolemy Epipbanes, 
VIII. 127 

$3srs, one of the chief conſpira- 
tors againſt Hieronymus, ſeiſcs 
part of the quarter Achradina, 
and exhorts the Syracuſans to 
recover their liberty, X, 29. he 
is choſen one of the principal 
magiſtrates, 31. he commands 
the troops ſent to the aid of 
Marcellus, 38 
Soszus (Caius) conſul, declares 
for Anthony, and goes to him, 

—_— x 

Sos THENES, Macedonian, drives 
the Gauls out of Macedonia, 
and reigns there during ſome 
time, VII. 201. he is overpow- 
ered by the great number of 
Brenavs's troops, 203 
SOSTRATUS, architect, builds the 
tower of Pharos, VII. 271. de- 
ceit which he uſes for engrol- 
fing the whole honour of that 
work to himſelf, I. 193 
SOSTRATUS, or SESISTRATUS, 
governor of Syracuſe, delivers 
up that city to Pyrrhus, VII. 
233. Pyrrhus, to make him 
amends, is for putting him to 
death, 245 
Soul, Diſcourſe of Socrates before 
his death upon the immortality 
of the ſoul, IV. 321 

: - Sous 


I . 


sous, king of Sparta, with his 
colleague Atzis, takes the city 
of Elos, I. 136 
Spain. Deſcription of Spain, J. 
305. mines of gold and filver, 
286. the Carthaginians make 
themſelves maſters of part of 
Spain, 306. it is entirely con- 
quered by the Romans, II. 94 
Sparta. See Lacedemon. 
SyeENDrus of Capua, in concert 
with Mathos, cauſes the merce- 
naries to revolt againſt the Car- 
thaginians, II. 29. be is placed 
at their head, ibid, he puts Giſgo 
to death, 32. he treats with the 
Carthaginians, 34. be is ſeiſcd 


and hanged, ibid. 
S?zvs1PÞPVvs, philoſopher, Plato's 
nephew, intimacy with 
Dion, V. 69 
Spbact: ria, ſmall iſland over againſt 
Pylos, UI. 407 


S2Hx& v8,phileſopher, affifts (lo- 
menes in re. inſtating the ancient 
diſcipline in Sparta, VII. 335 

SPHODRIAS, Lacedemonian, who 
commanded in Theſpiz, forms 
a fruitleſs enterpriſe againſt the 
Pirzeus, V. 132. he is ac» 
quitted for that attempt by the 


credit of Ageſilaus, 134 
Spirit. Familiar ſpirit of Socrates, 
IV. 283 


Sy1TAMENES,confident of Be ſſus, 
forms a conſpiracy againſt him, 
and delivers him vp to Alexan- 
der, VI. 131. he taiſes Bac- 
triana agair ſt that prince, 185, 
his wife not being able to per- 
fuade him to ſurrender himſe.f 
to Alexander, kills him ia the 
night, 205 

Sp1tknIDATES, one of Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon's principal offi- 
cert, goes over to Agchlaus, 
and does him great ſervices, IV, 
233. offended at the exceſſive 
ſeverity of Herippidas, be re- 
tires to Sardis, 234 

SyrTHRonBATES, ſatrep of Tonia, 
and ſon-in-law of Darius, di- 


fAlinguiſhes himſelf by his valour 
at the battle of the Granicus, 
VI. 29. Alexander lays him 
dead with his lance, ib:d, 
Stagira, city of Macedonia, Ari- 
otle's country, deſtroyed by 
Philip, and rebuiit by Alexan- 
der, Vl. 4 
STAS1CRkATES,architeR and great 
mechanick, is appointed by A- 
lexander to execure the Cata- 
ſaleo, or magnificent funeral 
pile of He; haftion, VI. 277. 
he propotes to Alexander to 
cut mount Athos into the form 


of a man, ibid, See Dito- 
CRATES. 
Stater, ancient coin: Its valve, 


III. 381 

States. See Kingdoms, 

STAT IIA, wife of Artaxerxes 
Mae non, revenge which ſhe 
takes for the death of her bo- 
ther Terit: uchmes, IV.147 

STAT1IRA, wife of Darivs, falls 
into Alexander's hands, VI. 
61. death of that princeſs, 118. 

STATIRA, eldeſt daughter of Da- 
rins, marries Alexander the 
Great, VI. 263. ſhe is murther- 
ed by the intrigues of Roxana. 

VII, Z 

SrTATIR A, filter of Mithridates, 
receives orders from that prince 
to die, X. 114. the dies cou- 
rageoully, | 125 

Statuaries, $:e Sculptors, 

STE$SAGOR AS,tldeft ſonof Cimon, 
is eEttabliſhed ſovereign of the 
Thrachin Cherſoneſus by his 
uncle Mihiades, Ii. 145 

$T11.yOx of Megara, philoſopher, 

VII. 105, 106 

Stirruf t. The uſecf them un- 
known t, the ancients, VI. 390 

STrxATIvs, phyſician, goes to 
Rome with Attslus, IX. 98. 
his wiſe remonſtrances prevent 
that prince from «{king to ſhare 
the kingdom of Pergamus with 
his brother Eumenes, 99, Cc. 

STRATONICE, 
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SrRATON Ie, daughter of De- 
metrius, marnes Seleucus, VII. 
151. that prince gives her to 
his ſon Antiochus, 195 

7x Aron ex, one of the wives of 
Mithridates, ſubmits to Pom- 
pey, X. 154. revenge Mithri- 
dates takes of her, ibid, 

SVA, king of Ethiopia, See SA- 
BACUS, 

Submiſſion: Means for inſpiring 


it, II. 258. manner of exacting 


the ſubmiſſion of nations by the 
Perſians, III. 130, Ce. 
Suffetes, chief magiſtrate of the 
Carthaginians, 1.278 
Surrieius (P.) Roman prætor, 
3s ſent againſt Philip, VIII. 79. 
different actions of Sulpitius in 
Macedonia, 80. he is elected 
conſul, and goes into Macedo- 
nia, 139. be gains a confiderable 
victory over Philip, 147 


SuityITius GaLL us, tribune of 


the Roman army againſt Perſcus, 
foretels an eclipſe to the :roops, 
IX. 72. the ſenate commiſſions 
him to inſpeR ſecretly into the 
conduct of Eumenes and Antic- 
chus, 116. his imprudent con- 
duct in executing that commiſ- 
fon, ibid. 
Sun, profound reverence with 
which the Perſians adored that 
tar, II. 425 
Superſlition. Its great effect upon 
the minds of the populace, VI. 


121 
Supreme Good. See Good. 
$unENA, general of the army of 

the Parthians, gains a great 
victory over Craſſus, IX. 298. 
Orodes, jealous of his glory, 


Surena, ibid. 


Sybariz, city of Great Greece, III. 
61, luxury and efteminacy of 
its inhabitants, ibid. total ruin 
of that city, | 362 
SyYzNNEs18, king of Cilicia, a. 
bandons the paſs of that coun- 
try on the approach of Cyrus 
the Younger, IV. 169 
SYLLA ſerves under Marius in 
quality of quæſtor, II. 173. that 
general ſends him to Bocchus to 
receive Jugurtha from him, ibid. 
he cauſes a ring to be made with 
that ation repreſented upon it, 
which 'he uſed ever after as his 
ſeal, ibid, he te- eſtabliſhes A- 
riobarzanes upon the throne of 
Cappadocia, X. 73. he is charg- 
ed with the war againſt Mithri- 
dates, 81. he beſieges Athens, 
ibid. and takes it, $6. he is vic- 
torions in three great battles 
againſt the general of Mithri- 
dates, 88. he has an interview 
with that prince, and grants him 
peace, 97. he marches againſt 
Fimbria, 99. he goes to Atheng, 
ſeiſes its library, and ſends it to 
Rome, 100 
SYLosoN, brother of Polycratez, 
tyrant of Samos: his generoſity 
to Darius, III. 106. reward 
which he receives for it, ibid. 
SyyHaAx, king of Numidia, joins 
with the Romans, II. 123. he 
is defeated by Mafinifla, 124. 
he marries Sophoniſba, and goes 
over to the Carthaginians, ibid. 
be is defeated by Sci, io, and 
taken priſoner, ibid. 
Syraco, name of a marſh from 
whence Syracuſe took its name, 
IV. 49 


puts him to death, 315, praiſe of Syracuſe, _ Sicily: its foun- 
7 "IV.4 


Surveying invented by the Fgyp- 
tians, I. 216 
Suſa, city of Perſia, ſubmits to 
Alexander, VI. 139 


Stan, what is ſaid of their fing- 


ing. — : * 191 


dation, 9. deſcription of 
that city, ibid. hiſtory of Sy- 
racuſe to the reign of Gelon, 
X. 59. fiege of Syracuſe by 
the Athenians, IV. 52. the city 
is reduced to extremities, 62. 


the arrival of Gylippus changes 
| the 
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the face of affairs, 63. the 
Syracuſans make themſelves 
maſters of tte Athenian army, 
and put the two generals to 
death, 91. Dionyhus makes 
himſelf tyrant of Syracufe, V. 
4. ine ffectual attemp's of the 
Sy racuſans ag»inſt him, 13, Cc. 
Diony ſlus the Younger ſucceeds 
his father, 51. Dion expels 
him, 68, Sc. horrible ingra'i- 
tude of the Syracuſans to Dion, 
78, Sc. D.onyſius the Younger 
te- aſcends the throne, 95, Sy- 
racuſe implores the a:d of the 
Corinthians who ſend them 
Timoleon, 88. that general re- 
inſtates the liberty of the city, 
106, 107. Agathocles ufurps ſu 
1 authority at Syracuſe, 
« 928, after the Ceath of that 
tyrant Syracuſe recovers its li- 
berty, X. 62. it calls in the aid 
of Pyrrhus againſt the Carthagi- 
nians, I, 340. it chooſes Hiero 
II. king, * 4 mildneſs of his 
reign, 9. Hieronymus ſucceeds 
Hiero, 23. troubles at Syracuſe 
after the death of Hieronymus, 
29. Syracuſe beſieg:d and taken 
by Marcellus, 39, 55. refiec- 
tions upon the government, and 
character of the Syracuſans, 63 
Syria, province of Afia, I. 29. 
it is reduced into a Roman pro- 
vince, IX. 255 
SYS$1GAMBIS, mother of Darius, 
is taken priſoner by Alexander, 
after the battle of Iſſus, VI. 67. 
ſhe cannot ſurvive the death of 
Alexander, 287 


T. 


ACHOS aſcerds the throne 
of Egypt, V. 190. he raiſes 
troops to defend himſelf againſt 
the king of Perſia, ibid. he ob- 
tains troops from the Lacedæ- 
monians, who are commanded 


by Ageſilaus, 192, ſeeing him» 
ſelf abandoned by Agefilaus, he 
quics Egypt, and retires to the 
court of Perſia, 192. Artaxerxes 
pardons him, and gives him the 
command of his troops againſt 
the rebels, ibid. 

Ta#icks : Wherein that art con- 
liſts, II. 404 

Talent. Value of the Babylonian 
talent, II. 192. value of the At- 
tick talent, ibid. 

TALrurstus, Agamemnon's he- 
rald, honoured as a god at Sparta, 

III. 152 

Tamos, Egyptian, commands the 
fleet of Cyrus the Younger in 
that prince's expedition againſt 
his brother, IV. 168 

TANAOXARES, ſon ef Cyrus. Sce 
SMERDIS, 

Tarentum, city of Italy, I. 147. 
the Tarentines call in Pyrrhus 
to their aid againſt the Romans, 
VII. 211. that prince leaves a 
garriſon in their city, 232 


Tarraconia, part of the ancient 


Spain, I. 305 
Tarſur, city of Cilieia, ſubjected 
by Alexander, VI. 40 
TAx iT vs, Indian king, puts him; 
ſelf under the protection of A. 
lexander, VI; 223. he accompa- 
nies that prince in his expedi- 
tion againſt Porus, ibid. Alex - 
ander ſends him to Porus to per- 
ſuade him to ſubmit, 231. Porus 

is reconciled to Taxilus, 244 
Tax1Lvs, one of the generals of 
Mithridates, joins Archelaus, - 
and is defeated by Sylla, X. 
$6, 90. 

Togen, city of Arcadia, III. 3. war 
etween its inhabitants and thoſe 
of Mantinza, V. 170 
Teg yra, city of Bœotia, battle be- 
tween the Thebans and Lace- 
dxmonians near it, V. 136 
Telearch, office amongſt the The- 
bans : what it was, V. 154 
U 4. TxLECLES, 


END 


Trrircrtes, king of Lacedæmon, 
allaſlinated by the Meſſenians, 
5 F 1. 239 
Tel-ſcope, gloſs for ſering remote 
objects: Invention of it, VIII. 


107 


TrrEUTIAS is Ceclared admiial 
of the Lacedæmonian fleet by 
the credit of Ageſilaus his bro- 
ther by the mother's fide, IV. 
249. he beſfeges Corinth by ſes, 
ibid. he is ſent ageinft Olyr.thus 
in the room of Phebidzs, V. 
120. he is killed in battle, ibid. 

Tr11vs, citizen of Athens, e- 
ſteemed moſt happy, and why, 

| II. 239 

Tzr ys, Sybarite, occaſions tre 

ruin of his country, III. 361 


Temples, famous ones of Greece, 


VI. 1 

Ten. Council of Ten eſtabliſhed 
at Athens, IV. 157 
TzENNzs, king of Sidon, delivers 
up that city to Ochus, V. 222, 
Ochus, to reward his treaſon, 
puts him to death, ibid, 
Tenth, Cuftom among the Greeks 
of giving the teath to the gocs, 
"I 111.237 
Txnxzxcx, Latin poet: abridge- 
ment of his life, I. 292 
Tr III IU Vs, tyrant of Himera, de- 
pri ved of kis power by Theron, 
engages the Carthaginians to 

- Invade Sici'y, _ III. 344 
T'o21TEVCHMES, brother of Sta- 
tira, wife of Artaxerxes, mar- 
ries Hameſſtis, daughter of Da- 
rius, IV. 146. tragical biftory 
of Tetiteuchmes, ibid, 
Txvu Ta, after the death of Agron 
her huſband prince of I'lyrium, 
reigns in his ſt-ad, VI. 290. her 
ties inſult on the Romans in 
the perions cf their ambaſſadors, 
ibid. the is obiiged to demand 
peace of them, and obtains is, 

| 307 
Tu Ats, famous courtezan born in 
Attica, occaſions the burning of 


the palace of Perſepolis, in 
party of debauch with Alexan- 
der, VI. 148 
Tus of Miletus, philoſopher ; 
rea'ons that prevert him from 
marrying, III. 50. founder of 
the Ionick ſe, $1 
TxnArtersTxRIs, queen of the Ama- 
20ns, comes from a remote coun- 
try to viſit Alexander, VI. 165 
Tu AN ACA. king of Ethiopia, af- 
ter the death of Sethon, I. 251 
TnrAs1s, ſecond ſon of Iaxan, 
ſettles in Greece, III. 3 
Tbaſit, ifland in Thrace, revolt: 
againſt the Athenians, III. 236, 
Ci mon obliges it to ſubmit, ibid, 
287 

Tux Ao, prieſteſs at Athens, re- 
fuſes to curſe Alcibiades, IV, 
46 

THE ARIDES, brother to Dionyſius 
the Elder, is ſent to Olympia 
by that tyrant to diſpute the 
prizes of poctty and the cha- 
riot-race, v. 40 
Theatre. Deſcription of the theatre 
of the ancients, I. 117. decla- 
mation or ſpeaking of the the- 
atre compoſed and ſet to notes, 
119 


Thebais, part of Egypt, I, 268 


/TxzBx, wife of Alexander, tyrant 


of Pheræ, obtains permiſſion of 
her huſband to ſee and corverſe 
with Pelopidas, V. 165, her 
converſations with that Theban 
make her conceive an averſion 
for her huſband, ibid. ſhe makes 
her three brothers aſſaſſina- e the 
tyrant, 169 
Thebes, city of Bœotia in Greece: 
ite foundation, III. 13. kings 
of Thebes, ibid, the Thebans 
befiege Platææ, 369. they gain 
a victgry over the Athenians 
near Delium, IV. 10. they 
give refuge to the Athenians, 
who fled zfier the taking of 
their city by Lyſander, 156. 
they enter into a league with 
Tithrauſtes 
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fourteen years of age; or it may be rather ſaid, that he 
returned him the » Which had only been depoſited 
in his hand. 

Cleomenes, in the mean time, arrived at Alexandria, 
where he met with a very cold reception from the king, 
when he was firſt introduced into his preſence. But at- 
ter he had given that monarch proofs of his admirable 
ſenſe, and ſhewn in his common converſation the gene- 
rous freedom, openneſs, and ſimplicity of the Spartan 
manners, attended with a graceful politeneſs, in which 
there was nothing mean, and even a noble pride that be- 
came his birth and Gignity, Ptolemy was then ſenſible of 
his merit, and eſtee him infinitely more than all 
thoſe courtiers who were only ſolicitous to pleaſe him by 
abject flatteries. He was even {truck with confuſion and 
remorſe for his neglect of ſo great a man, and for his 
having abandoned him to Antigonus, who had raiſed his 
own reputation, and enlarged his power to an infi- 
nite degree, by his victory over that prince. (r) The king 
of Egypt then endeavoured to comfort and relieve Cleo- 
menes, by treating him with the utmoſt honour, and 
giving him repeated aſſurances that he would ſend him 
into Greece with ſuch a fleet and a ſupply of money, as 
with his other offices ſhould be ſuthcient to re- eſta- 
bliſh him on the throne. He alſo aſſigned him a yearly 

nſion of twenty-four talents (about twenty. thouſand: 
pounds ſterling) with which he ſupported himſelf and his 
triends, with the utmoſt frugality, reſerving all the remain- 
der of that allowance for the relief of thoſe who retired into 
Egypt from Greece. (s) Ptolemy however died before he 
could accomplith his promiſe to Cleomenes. This prince 
had reigned twenty-five years, and was the laſt of that race 
in whom any true virtue and moderation was conſpicuous ; 
(/) for the generality of his ſucceſſors were monſters of 
debauchery and wickedneſs. The prince, whoſe charac- 
ter we are now deſcribing, had made it his principal 

Vol. VII. R care 


(*) A.M. 3782. Ant. J. C. 222. (s) A. M. 3783. Ant. J C. 222. 
(2) Strabe, 1, 39. p. 795. ' J 
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care * to extend his dominions to the South, from con- 
C:uding the peace with Syria, Accordingly he had ex- 
tended it the whole length of the Red Sea, as well along 
the Arabian, as the Ethiopian coaſts, and even to the 
Straits +, which form a communication with the ſouthern 
ocean. He was ſucceeded on the throne of Egypt by his 


ſon Ptolemy, ſirnamed Philopater. 


(2) Some time before this period, Rhodes ſuffered very 
conſiderable damages from a great earthquake: The 
walls of the city, with. the arſenals, and the narrow 
paſſes in the haven, where the ſhips of that iſland were 
laid up, were reduced to a very ruinous condition; and 
the famous Coloſſus, which was eſteemed one of the 
wonders of the world, was thrown down and entirely 
deſtroyed. It is natural to think, that this earthquake 
{pared neither private houſes nor public ſtructures, nor 
even the temples of the gods. The loſs ſuſtained by it 
amounted to immenſe ſums ; and the Rhodians, reduced 


to the utmoſt diſtreſs, ſent deputations to all the neigh- 


bouring princes, to implore their relief in that melancholy 
conjuncture. An emulation worthy of praiſe, and not 
to be paralleled in hiſtory, prevailed in fayour of that 
deplorable city; and Hiero and. Gelon in Sicily,. and 
Ptolemy in Egypt, ſignalized themſelves in a peculiar 
manner on that occaſion. The two former of theſe 
princes contributed above a hundred talents, and ereCted 
two ſtatues in the public place; one of which repreſented 
the people of Rhodes, and the other thoſe of Syracuſe; 
the former was crowned by the latter, to teſtify, as Poly- 


dius obſerves, that the Syracuſans thought the opportu- 


nity of relieving the Rhodians a faveur and obligation to 
theraſelves. Ptolemy, beſide his other expences, which 
amounted to a very conſiderable ſum, 1 that people 
with three hundred talents, a million of buſhels of corn, 
and a ſufficient quantity of timber for building ten galleys 

of oars, and as many more of three 1 


(=) A.M. 3782. Ant. J. C. 222. Polyb. I. 5. p. 438, 431. 
* Monum, Adulit. + Straiti of Babelmandel, 
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EN DEX. 


XIRXES I. ſun of Darius, is elect- 


ed king of Perſia in preference 
to his brother Artabazanes, III. 
166. he confirms the Jews in 
their privileges, 170. he re- 
duces Egypt, ibid. he prepares 


to invade Greeet, ibid; he deli - 


berates with his council con- 
cerning that expedition, ibid. 
wiſe foeech of Artabanes to 
him, 172. rage of Xerxes upon 
that occaſion, 174. be diſcovers 
his error, and confeſſes it in full 
council, 175. the war is re- 
ſolved, 177. Xerxes enters 
into an alliance with the Car. 
thaginians, 1791 he begins his 


march, and gives orders for cut- 


ting a way through mount Athos, 
ibid, his letter to that moun- 
tain upon that ſubject, 180. 


he advances to Sardis, ibid. his 


cruelty to Pythlas, 182. he 
matches towards the Helleſpont, 
183. he cauſes the ſea to be 
chaſtiſed for having broken the 
bridge of boats which he had 
laid over it, 185. he orders a 


ſecond to be built, and paſſes 


the Helleſpont with bis army, 


ibid. number of his forces, - 187. 
Demaratus tells him freely his - 


thoughts of this enterpriſe, 191. 
three hundred Spartans diſpute 


the paſs of Thermopyle with 
Xerxes, 200. that prince in bis 
age cauſes the dead body of - 


onidas to be affixed to a gib- 
det, 201. he takes and burns 
Athens, 211. he is:'defea'ed at 
Salamin, 216! he leaves Mar- 
donius in Greece, and returns 


violent paſſion of Xerzes for the 


wife of his brother Mafiſtus, 
and afterwa ds for - Artainta * 


that princeſs's daughter, 242. 
he cauſes Maſiſſ us to be put to 
death, 244. he gives himfelf up 


_ to luxury and vyoluptuouſneſs,- 


Vox. X. 


269, be is killed by Atta 
banus, captain of his guards 
ibid, character of Xerxes, ibid. 
'(s 

Xxxxts II. ſon of Artaxerx = 
Mnemon, aſcends the throne ot 
Perſia, IV. 1. he is aſſaſſinated 
by his brother Sogdianus, ibid. 
X1yHaAnmts, ſon of Mithtidates, is 
killed by his father, X. 154 
XuTHrus, ſon of Helenus, ſettles 
in Attica, III. 10 
Xrenus, who had been at Rome, 
with Apelles and Philocles in 
quality of ſecretary to their em- 
baſſy, is ſeiſed and carried be 
fore Phi ip, VIII. 368. he diſ- 

covers the whole plot of Perſeus 
againſt Demetrius, ibid. 


Th 


AZDAN, the good deity of 

the Perſians, II. 429 
Year, ſolar, when firſt uſed, I. 216, 
Yowrh, The irregularities of that 

time of life are not always ſuffi. - 
cient grounds for deſpairing of 

a young man, III. 279 


© »- 
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ABDIEL, Arabian prince, be 

trays Alexander Bala, IX. 

139, he delivers up Antiochus, 
ſon of Bala, to Tryphon, 193 


ZAtzvcs, legiſlator of the Lo- 


crians, III. 365. wiſdom of his 
laws, ibid. *- 


| - Zanc!e, city of Sicily, IV. 31. See - 
precipirately into Aſia, 217. 


Meſſene. 
ZxBINA. See ALITAND IIZ 22 
BINA, 
Zins. Dardanian, governor of 
ZEolia under Pharnabazus, IV. 
212 
Zi voor vs, librarian of Ptolemy 
Soter at Alexandria, IX. 285 
X —_—— Ax, 
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EN DEX. 


Zana, king of Ethiopia and 
Egypt, makes war with Aſa 
king of Judab, and is — 

1. 24 

Zusi r, third claſs of the cit. 
zens of Athens, IV. 356 

2017s, Hiero's ſon-1n-law : 
His great credit with Hierony- 
mus, X. 26. he goes ambal- 
ſador to Egypt, and flays there 
in voluntary baniſhment, 

Zoyynvs, Perfian lord, mutilates 
himſelf for the ſervice of Darius, 
III. 109 · he makes that prince 


maſter of Babylon, Mid. reward 
given by Darius for ſo great a 
ſervice, 110 
Zorynvus, ſlave of Pericles, and 
governor of Alcibiades, IV. 20 
ZorxoAsTER, founder of the ſet 
of the Magi amongf iBe Perſi- 
ans, II. 428 
ZoROASTER, another chief and 
reformer of the ſame' ſect, II. 
18 

ZoxOBABEL, chief of the — 
who return to Jeruſalem after 
the decree of Cyrus, II. 335 
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beſide n infinite quantity of wood for other buildings; 
all which donations were accompanied with three thou- 
fand talents for erecting the Coloſſus anew. Antigonus, 

leucus, Pruſias, Mithridates, and all the princes, as 
well as cities, ſignalized their liberality on this occaſion. 
Even private perſons emulated each other in ſharing in 
this glorious act of humanity ; and hiſtorians have re- 
corded that a lady whoſe name was Chryſeis “, and who- 
truly merited that appellation, - furniſhed from her own 
fubltance an hundred thouſand buſhels of corn. Let the 
princes of theſe times, ſays Polybius, who imagine they 
have done gloriouſly in giving four or five thouſand. 
crowns, only conſider how inferior their generoſity is to 
that we have now defcribed. Rhodes, in conſequence of 
theſe liberalities, was re-eſtabliſhed in a few years, in a- 
more opulent and ſplendid ſtate than ſhe had ever 
rienced before, if we only except the Coloſſus. 

This Coloſſus was a 4 of a prodigious ſize, 
as J have formerly obſerved; and ſome authors have af- 
firmed, that the money arifing from the contributions al- 
ready mentioned, amounted to five times as much as the 
loſs which the Rhodians had ſuſtained. (x) This people, 
inſtead of 22 the ſums they had received in re- 
placing that ſtatue according to the intention of the do- 
nors, pretended that the oracle of Delphos had forbid it, 
and given them a command to preſerve that money for 
_ urpoſes, b Lexy the a 2 

oloſſus lay neglected on the ground, for the of 
eight * 4 — —_ at the 88 of 
which (that is to fay, in the ſix hundred and fiſty-third 
year of our- Lord) Moawias ®, the ſixth Caliph or em- 
peror of the Saracens, made himſelf maſter of Rhodes, 
and ſold this ſtatue to er merchant, who loaded 
nine hundred camels with the metal; which, computed 
by eight quintals for each load,, after a deduction of the 

diminution 
(x) Strab. 1. 14. p. 652. 

® Chryſeis Sgni, Tonar. ſub Conſtantis 

* Chryſe Jgnifier golden. 7 regno Impe- 
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diminution the ſtatue had ſuſtained by ruſt, pro- 


a _ by theft, amounted to more than -lxtahou- 
quits, . or ſeven thouſand two hwſhdred 
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Tithrauſtes againſt the Lacedeææ - 
monians, 237. valour of the 


Thebans at the battle of Coro- 


næz. 246. they are compelled 
by the treaty of Antalcides to 


tive the cities of Bœotia their 


liberty, V. 115. Thebes falls 
into the hands of the Lacede- 
monians, 117. Pelopidas rein- 
ſtates its liberty, 124. the The- 
bans gain a conſiderable advan- 
tage over the Lacedæmonians 
near Teęyra, 136. they deſtroy 
Pla'z# and The'piz, 138. they 
defeat the Lacedzmonians, and 
put them to flight at the battle 
of Leuctra, 143. they ravage 
Laconia, and advance to the 
gates of Sparta, 149. they ſend 
Pelopidas to the court of Perſia, 
and obtain tke title of friends 
and allies of the king, 185. they 
make Alexander tyrant of Pherz 
ſubmit, 158, 159. 

The Thebans make a ſecond 
attempt againſt Sparta, 170. 
they gain a great victory over 
the Lacedzmonians near Man- 
tinza, 175, Cc. they aid Arta- 
baſus againſt the king of Perſia, 
204- they call in Philip to their 
aid againſt the Phocians, 281. 
The Thebans, Meſſenians, and 
Argives, emer into an alliance 
with Philip to attack Pelopon- 
neſus, 294. the Thebans join 
the Athenians againſt Philip, 
318. they are defeated near 
Cheronæa, 322. Philip puts a 
garriſon into their city, iid. 
the Thebans, after the death of 
that prince, put part of the gar- 
riſun to the ſword, VI. 13. 
Alexander marches againſt them, 
and deſtroys their city, 14, Cc. 
re-eſtabliſhment of Thebes by 
Caſſander, VII. 68. the Thebans 
make an alliance with the Ro- 
mans in the war againſt Per- 


ſeus, IX. 19. they furrender 


themſelves to the Romans, 37. 
Sylla deprives them of half their 


territory, X. 9 
Theft of a certain kind itted 
and even commanded to the 


oung Lacedzmonians, III. 30. 
it was the moſt ſeverely puniſh- 
ed of all the crimes by the Scy- 
thians, 114 


TartmIisTOCLEs, Athenian, de- 


ſtinguiſhes himſelf at he battle 
of Marathon, III. 157, be re- 
moves Epicydes from the com- 
mand, and cauſes himſelf to be 
eleted general in his ſtead, 
194. he ſupperts the decree to 
recall Ariſtides, 195. he refigns 
the honour of commanding the 
fleet to the Lacedamonians, 
197. he determines the Athe- 
nians to abandon their city, 203, 
he determines the Greeks to 
fight in the ſtrait of Salamin, 
a taz. the Lacedzmonians decree 
the prize of wiſdom to him, 
after the victory of Salamin, 
220, acclamations with which 
he is received at the Olympick 
games, ibid. he re-inſtates the 
works of Athens, and fortifies- 
the Pirazens, 248. black defign 
which he conceives for ſup- 
planting the Lacedzmonians, 
249. the Athenians and Lace- 
dzmonians uniting againſt him 
as an zecomplice in the con- 
ſpiracy of Pauſanias, he takes 
refuge with Admetus, 257. he 
retires to Artaxerxes, 274. his 
great credit with that prince, 
277. he kills himſelf, 288. 
character of Themiſtocles, 1495 
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Tuxuisrus, magiſtrate of Sy ra- 


cuſe, conſpires with Andrano- 
dorus to ſeiſe the ſovercignty, 
X. 32. he is killed by order of 
the other magiſtrates, ibid. 


TaznoNn, commander of the ci- 
"tadel of Syracuſe, ſurrendeis 


himſelf 
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that prince puts him to death, 


234, 235 
TxxzocriTtus, poet at the court 
of Hiero, X. 16 


molpice at Athens: what he 
ventured to ſay in reſpect to the 
maledictions or curſes, IV. 112, 
Tukoboa us, citizen of Syracuſe, 
ventures to declare himſelf 
openly againſt Dionyſius in fa- 
vour of liberty, V. 30 
Tuxobor us uncle, of Heraclides, 
is deputed by him to Dion to 

_ conjure him to return to the aid 
of Syracuſe, V. $83. he puts 
himſelf into Dion's hands, $5, 
Dion pardons him, 86 
Txxo0poTvus, governor of Bactri- 
ana, revolts againſt Antiochus, 
and cauſcs himſe'f to be declared 
king of that province, VII. 
264. he dies, 284 
Tnkxodor us, ſon of the former, 
ſucceeds his father, VII. 284. 
forms a league offenſive and de- 
fenfive with Arſaces, ibid. 
TxzopoTvus is charged by An- 
tiochus with the war againſt 
Molo, VIII. 5. he is deteated 
and obliged to abandon the field 

of battle, | ibid. 
TazopoTvs, ZEtolian, governor 
of Cœloſyria for Ptolemy, de- 
fends the entrance into that 
province againſt Antiochus, and 
obliges that prince to retire, 
VIII. 7. he is accuſed, and ob'ig- 
ed to go to the couit of Egypt 
to give an account of his con- 
duQ, 15. in reſentment for that 
affront, he declares for Antio- 
chus, and puts the cities of Tyre 
and Ptolemais into his hands, 


lemy in the night with defign 
to kill him, 20, he fails in that 
attempt, and eſcapes to his 
camp, - ibid, 
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bimſelf to Pyrrhus, VII. 233. TxtopoTvus, one of the prirei- 


Tx20poTUs, chief of the Eu- 


16. he enters the camp of Pto- 


colle 
pal conſpirators againft the life hatre 
of Hieronymus, 1s put to the bs ac 
rack, and dies without diſco- death 
vering any of his accomplice, Therma 
X. 26 take 
TrxopoTvs, preceptor to the by P 
laſt Ptolemy, adviſes that prince Thermo 
to put Pompey to death, X, in T 
177. he goes to preſent the hr ad Ther 
cf that Roman to Ceſar, 179 cede 
Tukocirox, of Megara, givc &c. 
tte Greeks wiſe adviſe after over 
the battle of Platze, III. 23; pylæ 
Tutor nas r us, Antigonus's ge- THtac 
reral, refuſes to quit Corinth, male, 
VII. 304. Aratus cauſes him to and | 
be put to death, ibid, bim 
THEOPHRAST vs,philoſopher, hi thag) 
diſpute with an old woman cf urs 
Athens, In buying ſomething 13. 
of her, IV. 3g Scyre 
Tuzorourus, king of Sparta, oblig 
commands in the war againſt the bring 
Argives, 1. 138. then againt 
the Meſſenians, 139. he is de- Theſmot 
feated, taken priſoner, and put 
to death by Ariftomenes, 141, Tbeſpiæ 
eſtabliſhes the Ephori, III. 24, by th 
THtEoPoMPUSs, diſciple of If Tarsy 
crates, gains the prize of el as th 
uence over his maſter, and hu 
the weakneſs and vanity. to brat Tuxss 
of it, V, 21 der, 
TatoxtxnA, Theſſalian * lach eldeſt 
daughter of Herodicus, marr Tuzss 
Poris, VIII. 341. tragical and tratu: 
courageous end of Theoxcov Bl The 7, 
34 Gree 
THERAMENES, one of the Athe ans ſ 
- nian generals is charged will impl. 
the care of burying the den again 
after the battle of the Arginuſa I 59, 
IV. 126. not being able to ext from 
cute that order, he makes th! recoi 
other generals reſponſible for i tyrar 
and accuſes them at Athens vers. 
127. he is deputed to Lyſande Txts7 
during the fiege of Athens, 13 Elde 
he oppoſes the violence of | cour: 
5 . colleague tives 
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colleagues, and draws their 
hatred upon himſelf, 153. he 


is accuſed by Critias, and put to 


death, 15 5 
Therma, capital city of ZEtolia, 
taken by ſurpriſe, and ra vaged 
by Philip, VIII 50 
Thermopyle, paſs of mount ta 


in Theſſaly, III. 198. battle of 


Thermopylæ between the La- 
cedemonians and Xerxes, 200, 
Sc. victory of the Romans 
over Antiochus near Thermo- 
pylæ, be, 238 
Tur som, tyrant of Agrigentum, 
makes an alliance with Gelon, 
and gains in conjuaction with 
him a great battle over the Car- 
thagi ni ins, III. 344 
Tusszus, king of Athens, 15 
13. he dies in the iſland of 
Scyros, whither he 'had been 
obliged to fly, III. 281. Cimon 
brings his bones to Athens, 


ibid, 
Thſmotbere, Athenian magiſtrates, 
pj IV. 367 


Tbeſpiæ, city of Achaia, ruined 
by the Thebangs, V. 135 
Tukxsris Greek poet, considered 
as the inventor of tragedy, III. 
74 81 
THESSALONICA, wife of Caſſan- 
der, is killed by Antipater bis 
eldeſt ſon, VII. 158 
Tuxss AL us, third ſon of P. ſiſ- 
tratus, | nl, 65 
Thefſaly, province of ancient 
Greece, III. 2. the Theſſali- 
ans ſubmit to Xerxes, 198. they 
implore aid of the Thebans 
againſt Alexander of Pheræ, V. 
159. Pelopidas delivers them 
from his power, ibid. they have 
recourſe to Philip againſt their 
tyrants, 269, that prince deli- 
vers. them, ibid. 
TxtsTA, lifter of Dionyſius the 
Elder, and wife of Polyxenes : 
courageous anſwer which ſhe 
gives her brother upon the oc- 


— 
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caſion of her huſband's eſcape, 
7 V. 32 
Tberi, name of the lower clafs of 
people at Athens, IV. 356 
TRETHMOSTS, or Auos 18, have 
ing driven the king ſhepherds 
out of Egypt, reigns there, I. 
A... } 
TnrMmBRON, Lacedzrmonian ge- 
neral, marches againſt Tiſſa- 
phernes and Pharnaba'us, IV. 
204. upon ſome diſcontent he 
is recalled, 211 
Thirty. Council of thirty eſtabliſh - 
ed at Lacedzzmon, III. 24. thir- 
ty tyrants eſtabliſhed at Athers, 
by Lyſander, IV. 141. cruel- 
ties Which they commit in that 
city, 153. Thraſybulus drives 
them out of Athens, 156. they 
endeavour to re-inſtate them- 
ſelves, and ate all put to the 
ſword, 157 
Troas, /Etolian, charged with 
the execution of a deſign to 
ſeiſe Chalcis, fails in the at- 
tempt, VIII. 225. he goes to 
Antiochus, and determines bim 
to enter Greece, 227 
Thrace, province of Europe ; very 
fingular cuſtoms of its inhabi- 
tants, 111.228 Thrace ſubjected 
by Philip, V. 291, Cc. 
Tun Ao, confident of Hierony-- 
mus, is accuſed by Theodotus: 
of having conſpired againſt that 
prince, X. 26. he is put to 
death, ibid. 
TusAsvzur us, tyrant of. Mi- 
letus, is beſieged by Halyattes, 
II. 237. ſtratagem which he uſes 
to deliver himſelf from that 
ſiege, - 238 
THrASYBULUS, brother of Ge- 
lon, reigns at Syracuſe after 
Hiero's death, III. 355. be 
cauſes. himſelf to be dethroned. 
by his cruelty, ibid. 
TraasYBULUS is made general 
of the Athenians, IV. 104. he 
accuſes Alcibiades: at Aw 
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Thraſyment, 


and cauſes him to be depoſed, 


218, he quits Athens to avoid 


the cruelty of the thirty tyrants, 
1 56, he expels the tyrants from 
that city, and re-iaſtates its li- 
derty, ibid. 


TuaAsVTus is made general of 


the Athenians, IV. 104 
Lake of "Tuſcany, 
famous for Hannibal's victory 
over the Romans, I. 68 


TrucyDpiDts, Greek hiſtorian, 


he is commanded to go to the 
aid of Ampbipolis, IV. 9. the 
Athenians make it a crime in 
him to have ſuffered that city 
to be taken, and baniſh _— 

ibid, 


Tuvevrpipze, brother-in-law to 


Cimon, is ſet up againſt Pericles 
by the nobility of Athens, 313. 
Pericles prevails to have bim 
baniſhed, 318 


Tburium, city of Sicily: Its foun- 


dation, 


III. 318, 363 


Thymbra, city of Lydia, famous 


for the battle between Cyrus 
and Crœ ſus, II. 287 


Thyrea, ſmall territory of Greece, 


which occaſioned the war be- 
tween the Argives and Lacedæ- 
monians, I. 137 


Tuvus, governor of Paphlago- 


nia, revolts againſt Attaxerxes, 
IV. 270, he is conquered by 
Datames, 271 


TIA EAI UVS GN Accus is ſent by 
the ſenate into Aſha to examine 


into the conduct of Eumenes, 
and that of Antiochus, 1X. 116. 
See GRACEHUS» 


Ticinus, river of Italy, near which 


P. Scipio was defeated by Han- 
nibal, 4 


TISLAu PII IETER, king of Ni- 


neveh, II. 203 he aids Abaz 
king ef Judah-againft the kings 
of Syria and Mrael, 204 


T1GRAXN ES, fon of a king of Ar- 


menia obtains pardon for his fa- 
ther of Cyrus II. U. 264. he 


commands the Armenian troop: 
205 

Ticranss, ſon of Tigranes king 
of Armenia is ſet at liberty 
by the Parthians on his father! 
death and placed upon the 
throne, IX. 239. he accepts the 
crown of Syria and wears it 
cighteen years, 247. he maniez 
Cleopatra daughter of Mithri. 
dates, X. 74+ he invades the 
kingdom of Cappadocia, 1c, 
he gives Mithridates refuge, 114, 
the Romans declare war againf 
tim, 119. Tigranes is defeated 
by Lucullus, 126, he raiſes nev 
troops in concert with Mithri- 
dates, 130. he is defeated ; 
ſecond time, 134. Pompon 
marches aginſt him and find 
Fim at war with his ſon, 147, 
Tigranes ſubmits his perſon and 
crown to the diſcretion of Pom- 
pey and the Romans, 148, Pon- 
pey leaves him part of his domi 
nions, 149 
TiczAanzs: ſon of the former, 
makes war with his father, X. 
147. be puts himſelf under the 
protection of Pompey, 148. n 
being fatisfied with Pompey! 
decree he endeavours to fi, 
141, Pompey reſerves him fr 
bis triumph, ibid, 
Tigrantcerta, City of Armenia 
uiit by Tigranes, X. 10; 
Lucullus takes it and abandon 

it to be plundered by tbe fol 
diers, 12] 
Tigris, river of Aſia, VI, in 
7222. wife of Agis: Exceß 
of her paſſion for Alcibiades, I. 

4 

T1MAGOR AS, deputed by the 4 
thenians to the court of Perf, 
receives great preſents, ard ' 
condemned to die at his reti 

| v. 1 
TIN AND A, Concubine, rende 
Aleibiades the laſt duties, 1) 
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T1MARCHUS, tyrant of Miletus, is 
conquered and killed by Antio- 
chus Theos, 

TiMARCHUS, governor of Baby- 
lon, revolts againſt Demetrius 
Soter, and is put to death, IX, 


179 

T1MA$10N is choſen one of * 
generals of the Greeks after the 
death of Clearchus, IV. 192 
TimAS1THEUS, chief of the pi- 
rates of Liparaz his noble and 
religious behaviour in refpeCt to 
the Romans, V. 95 
T:MENES one of the principal 
Heraclidæe, re-enters Pelopon- 
neſus, III. 17. Arges falls to 
him by lot, ibid. 
TimocRATES, friend of Dionyſius 
the Younger, marries Dion's 
wife whilſt he is baniſhed, V. 68, 


Timor Aus of Corinth adviſes 4 
chies in alliance againſt the 
Spartans to attack them in their 
on territory, IV. 241 

Tiunor Aus, Lacedzmonian, at 
whoſe houſe Philopemen lay, 
is ſent by his country to offer 
him the riches of Nabis, VIII. 
226. he finds it difficult to ac- 
quit himſelf of that 9 

ibid. 

Tinor zo, Coiinthian, ſacrifices 
his brother Timophanes to his 
country, V. 98. the Corinthians 
ſ-nd him to the aid of Syracuſe, 


the Carthacinians by a wiſe ſtra- 
tagem, 1Olt, he gains an advan- 
tage over the Catthaginians and 
I eas near the city of Adra- 
nen, 102. he enters Syracuſe, 
ibid, Dionyſius ſurrenders him- 
ſelf to him, 103. Timoleon 
ſends him to Corinth, ibid. he 
pains ſeveral victories over the 
Carthaginians, 105. he re-eſta- 

liſnes the liberty of Syracuſe, 
and inſtitutes wiſe laws there, 


VII. 259 


he flies on the approach of Dion, - 


107, Cc. he frees the other 
cities of Sicily from tyranny, 
tog, &c, he gains a great vic- 
tory over theCarthaginians, 111, 
he is accuſed and cited to an- 
ſuer, 112, he quits his autho- 
- rity, and paſles the reſt of his 
life in retirement, ibid. Sc. he 
dies in it, ibid. great honours 
rendered his memory, 113, &c. 
his praiſe, ibid. 
T1MoPHMANES, Corinthian, hav- 
ing made himſelf tyrant of his 
country, his brother Timoleon 
cauſcs him to be aſſaſſinated, V. 


TiMoTHEVvS, ſon of Cont 
ſent by the Athenians with a 
fleet to the aid of the Thebans, 
V. 134. he ravages the coaſts of 
Laconia, and makes himſelf 
maſter of the iſland of Corcyra, 
ibid. he is employed by the A- 
thenians in the war againſt the 
allies, 204. he is accuſed by 
Chares, and ſentenced to pay 
a great fine, 208. he retires to 
Chalcis, and dies there, ibid, 
fine ſaying of Timotheus, 168. 

TiMoTHEvus, lieutenant of An- 

tiochus Epiphanes, is defeated 
by Judas Macca! æus, VIII. 414. 
he is defeated a ſecond time by 
the ſame captain in the reigh of 
Antiochus Eupator, IX. 169 

T1MOXENES is choſen' general of 
the Achaans in the room of 
Aratus, VII. 338 


td. he eludes the vigilance of T1r1sAasvus, general of Artaxer- 


xes Mnemon, cetermines that 
prince not to fly before his bro- 
ther Cyrus, IV. 172. he com- 
mands the fleet of Artaxerxes 
againſt Evagoras, and beſieges 
that prince in Salamin, 259, he 
is falſely accuſed by Orontes, 
and carried to the court in 
chains, 260, tryal of Tiriba- 
ſus, 265, the king diſcovers 
his innocence, and reſtores him 
to his favour, 266. Tiribaſus 

4 accompanies 
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accompanies Artaxerxes in that 
prince's expedition againſt the 
Caduſeans, 267. his firatagem 
for making that people return 
to their obedience te the Fer- 
ſians, ibid. 
TiniBASUs, ſatrap of weſlern Ar- 
n. enia, incommodes the ten 
thouſand Gteeks in their retreat, 
IV. 196 

TI IU TAT Zeus, fon of Ar- 
tabanes, one of the command- 
ers of the army of Xerxes in 
that prince's expedition again 
Greece, III. 189 
TIs Aut Ns, ſon of Oteſtes, reigns 
at Mycenz with his brother 
Penthilvs, III. 12 
T131revs, /Etolian, is accuſed of 
having exerciſed great crueltics 
againſt thoſe who had not taken 
party with the Romans againſt 
Perſeus, IX. 206. Paulus ZEmi- 
lius acquits him, to 
Tias AruE AN., Verſian of quality, 
is appointed by Darius to reduce 
Piſuthnes governor of Lydia, IV. 
4. he effects it, and has the go- 
 vernment of Lydia for his re- 
ward, g. he ſuffers himſelf to 
be ſeduced by the flattery of Al- 
Cibiades, and gives himſelf up 
entirely to him, 96. he con- 
cludes a treaty with the Pelo- 
ponneſians, 102. he cauſes Al- 
cibiades to be ſeiſed, and ſent 
priſoner to Sardis, 107. he com- 
mannes in the army of Artazxer- 
xes Mnemon at the battle of Cu- 
naxa, and diſtinguiſhes himſelf 
in it, 2172. he takes upon him 
to re- conduct the Greeks into 
their own country, 1853. he 
ſeiſes Clearchus and the other 
generals by treachery, and ſends 
them to Artaxerxzes, 189. he 
joins Pharnabaſus to oppoſe the 


enterpriſes of Dercyllidas, 215. 


be ſends to command Agefilaus 
to quit Aſia, and to declare war 
againſt him in caſe of refuſal, 


A 


228. he is defeated near Sardis, 
230. he is treacherouſly accuſed, 
231. Artazerxes puts him to 
death, ibid. character of Ti. 
ſaphernes, 231 
T1iTHRAvSTES ſeiſes Tiſſapher- 
nes by order of Art. xerxes, and 
is placed at the head of the 
army in his ſtead, IV. 231. be 
arms the ſeveral flates of Greece 
againſt the Licedzmonians, 23 


Ton is carried captive into At- 


ſyria, II. 205. he hides himſelf 
ſome time to avoid the cruelty 
of Sennacherib, 207. he fote- 
tels the ruin of Nineveh to bis 
chi'dren, — 20 
Tou vis, queen of the Scythi- 
ans, II. 354. Herodotus relates 
that ſhe cauſed Cyrus, jo be put 
to death, f ibid, 
Tragedy: Its origin, I. 94. its 
progreſs, ibid. ts who diſ- 
tinguitſhed themſelves in tragedy, 


ibid, 


Treaties, Odd cuſtom of making 
treaties among the Iberians and 
Scythians, III. 112 

Trebia, river of Lombardy, famous 
for Hannibal's victory over the 
Romans, II. 62 

TaxMELCLIUs, ſutnamed Screſa, 
defeats and kills a third vſurper 
of the kingdom of Macedon's, 

IX. 142 

Trexena, city of Argolis, giv: s te- 
fuge to the Athenians who had 
lately abandoned their city, III. 

209 

Taxianive, one of Lucullus t 
lieutenants, is defeated by Mi- 
thridates, X. 147 

Triballi, people of Meſia, V. 

og. they pretend to ſhare vill 
Phytip in the b oty taken fron 
the Scythiane, ibid. they zte 
defeated by that prince, itid: 
they are defeated by * 

| ; 11 
Tributes. Reaſons for the eftabliſh- 
TattkiAn cis 
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is, Tarr Aten, Athenian officers: 
Their functions, V. 238 


ter a victory, I. 87 
Taor non tus, hero, I. 48. fa- 
mous oracles of Trophonius in 
Beotia, ibid. 
Trough : kind of puniſhment uſed 
by the Perfians, III. 273 
Troy, city of Afia, taken and burnt 
by the Greeks, III. 14 
Truth : It is the foundation of the 
commerce betweea men, V, 


": 
Tn yYPHENA, daughter of Pho 
con, is married to Antiochus 
Grypus, IX. 224. ſhe ſacrifi- 
ces her ſiſter Cleopatra to her 
jealouſy, 223, Antiochus of 
Cyzicum puts her to death in 
torments, ibid, 
Tunis, city of Africa, is taken by 
Regulus, II. 9. the mercena- 
ries revolting againſt Carthage 
make it their place of arms, 30. 
Tyebe, quarter of the city of Syra- 
cuſe, IV. 51 
TrDzvy, one of the Athenian 
generals, rejefs-the advice of 
Alcibiades, and occaſions the 
loſs of the battle of Ægoſpota- 


mos, IV. 135 
TyNDARUs, king of Lacedz- 
mon, III. 14 


Tyrant. Origin of that name and 
its fignification, III. 20. diffe- 
rence between a king and a 1 
rant, V. 2, &c. 

Tyre, city of Phenicia : Is foun- 
dation, VI. $8. Tyre beſieged 
and taken by Nabucodonoſor, 
II. 225. Darius re- inſtates it 
in its ancient privileges, III. 
135. Tyre beſicged and taken 
by Alexander, VI. 77 Se. 
then by Antigonus, VII. 86. 
accompliſhment of the different 
prophecies concerning Tyre, VI. 


Tyra, Greek poet, the 
Athenians give bim to the La» 


Trophies erected by the ancients af- 


cedemonians to command them, 
I. 147. character of his poetry, 
ibid, he revives the courage of 
the latter, and occaſions their 
gaining a great victory over the 
Meſlenians, 148. he is made a 
citizen of Sparta, ibid. 


- Wa 
ARGUNTEIVUS, one of the 
lieutenants of Caſſus, being 
ſeparated from the main body 
of the army, is attacked by the 
Parthians, and dies fighting 
gloriouſly, IX. 307 

Varno (C. Terentiui.) conſul, is 
defeated by Hannibal at the 
battle of Cana, ' II. 78 

VasTHI, Wife of Darius. See 

ML. $0490 n 
cHorEvs, king o builds 
Memphis, 7 "TY - 233 

UptasTEs, friend of Teriteuch- 
mes, aſſaſſinates him by order of 
Darius, IV. 147. Statira cauſes 
him to be put to death in tor- 
ments, ibid, 

VzxT1p1ivs, Roman ſoldier, riſes 
to the higheſt dignities of the 
commonwealth by his merit, 
IX. 318. he revenges the diſ- 
grace of the Romans at the bat- 
tle of Carrz, and defeats the 
Parthians upon ſeveral occafions, 

119, Ec. 

VII Ius is elected conſul, and 
makes war with Philip in the 
room of Sulpitius, VIII. 150. 
nothing paſſes conſiderable du- 
ring his year, 151, be is ſent 
ambaſſador to Antiochus, and 
ſucceeds in making that prince 
ſuſpect Hannibal, 214 

Univerſity of Paris. France ob- 
liged to it for the eftabliſhmenr 
of poſts and poſt-offices, II. 392 

Urania, divinity of the Caithagi- 
nians. See Moon. 

Ujury : To what exceſs it was car» 
ried in the later times of the Ro- 
man commonwealth, X. 117 

g Ui. ca, 
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iica, city of Africa; abandons the XANTuIxT ue, Athenian, com. 
ſide of Carthage, and joins the mands the fleet of the Greeks 
revo'ted mercenaries, II. 32. in conjunction with Leotychides 
is reduced to ſurrender at diſcre- king of Sparta, and gains a great 
tion, 35. it puts itſelf into the victory over the Perfians near 
hands of the Romans, 135. the Mycale, 111. 239 
latter reward it with the lands XANTAIrrus, eldeſt: ſon of Pe- 


between Carthage and Hippo, ricles, dies of the plague, IN 


153 . 44 

Uxii, people upon the frontiers 24 XanTHvus, philoſopher, a 
Perfia, conquered by Alexander ſlave Mſop was, UI 8 
the Great, VI. 143 XanTaryrs, wife of Socrates: his 
- Tufferings from her ill humour, 
| IV. 281 
W. XENIT TAS Achman, is ſcat againſt 


| Molo and Alexander and Ant:0- 
ASPS, comedy of Arifto- chus, VIII. 6. he falls into an 
. phanes called The FWaſes, ambuſcade, and is cut to pieces 


P 1. 110 with his whole army, ibid, 
Hater. Sweet water how preſerved XzxocrATES, philoſcpber, in 
at Alexandria, X. 185 u hat manner he was received by 


Melli of Joſrph in the caſtle of Antipater, to whom he h d 
Cairo in Egypt : Deſcription of been ſent ambaſſador by the 4. 
them, N I. 170 thenians, VII. 18 

Nimen. Whether they ought to be XENON is charged by Antiochus 
admitted to the adminiſtration with the war againſt Molo, VIII. 


of publick affairs, the command 5- he is defeated, ibid. 
of armies, and the ſovereignty XE Mon, Achean, exclaims againſt 
of ſtates, II. 196 the demand of the Roman com- 
Wreſtling. Exerciſe of wreſtling miſſaries in an aſſembly, IX, 1cg 


among the ancients, I. 68 XENnoyrHANEs, Philio's ambaſſ: 
Writing, Iti' beginnings, I. 222 dor to Hannibal, fan. . into the 
hanes-of the Romans, VIII. 68. 

he eſcapes and concludes the 

X. treaty with Hanmbal, ibid. he 

| i is taken on his return by che 

ANTHIPT us, Lacedæmonian Romans, © 6) 
comes to the aid of the Car- XENO RON, hiftorian and phiic- 
thaginians, II. 10. he defeats fſopher; he commands the ten 
the ermy of Regulus, 13. he thouſand Greeks after the death 
retires and diſappears ſoon after, --of-Clearchus, and brings them 
14 back into their own country, IV. 

XANTHIPPUs, Citizen of Athens, 192, Sc. he joins the Lacedz- 
accuſes Miltiades of treaſon, III. monians in the war againſt Ti:- 

: | 162 faphernes and Pharnabaſus, 224. 
XANTHIPPUs, father of Pericles, he acts under Ageſilaus, at Wi 
abandoning Athens on the ap- battle of Corona, 245. diffs» 
roach of Xerxes, his dog fol- ence between Xenophon % 
ows his ſhip to Salamin, and Herodotus in their acc«unts 5% 


expires on the ſhore, III. 210 Cyrus, III. Vi, &« 
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Great to govern' Syria during 
his abſence, VIII. 295. he aſ- 
cends the throne of Syria, 302. 
he ſends Heliodorus to Jeruialem 
to bring away its treaſures, 371. 
Heliodorus cauſes him to be 
poiſoned, 375 
St roco, the ſon of Demetrius 
Nicator cauſes himſelf to be 
declared king of Syria, IX. 222. 
his mothet Cleopatra, kills him 
with her own hands, ibid, 
SrrLEvVcCus, eldeſt fon of Antio- 
chus Grypus king of Syria, ſuc- 
ceeds him, IX. 238. he ſupports, 
himſelf againſt Antiochus the 

Cyzicenian, 23 
Str. Bucus CyBlosACTEs, ſonnof 
Antiochus Euſebes and Selena, 
goes to Rome to ſollicit the ſe- 
nate for his mother, IX. 245. 
he accepts the crown of Egypt 
and Berenice, X. 172. he ren- 
ders himſelf odious by his baſe 
inclinations, ibid, Berenice cau- 
_ ſes him to be put to death, ibid. 
SxLEUCvVSs, governor of Pelufium 
for Cleopatra delivers up that 
city to Cæſar by order of that 
queen, X 214 
Selimonta, city of Sicily, IV. 31. 
deſtruction of that city by Han- 
nibal, | 1. 
Sy MIxAMIS, queen of Aſſyria: 
Her birth, II. 184. ſhe marries 
Ninus, ibid. manner in which 
ſhe aſcends the throne, ibid. ſhe 
vifits all the parts of her em- 
pire, 193. her authority over her 
people, ibid. her conqueſts, ibid. 
the puts the government into 
her ſon's hands and retires from 
the fight of mankind, 196, dif- 
ference between Semiramis and 
Satdanapalus, . 201 
SEMPRONIUS, conſul, is defeated 
by Hannibal near Trebia, oy 

qua. | 
Jenate, Carthaginian ſenate, I. 
279. ſenate of Sparta, III. 23, 
ſenate of Athens, IV. 362, 

Vor. X. 


ſenate of Rome deſcribed by 


Cineas, VII. 221 
SzNWACKERIS, king of Nineveh, 
declares war azelnſt Hezckiah, 
and feduces Jeruſalem, to extre- 
mities, II. 205. he writes to He- 
zekiah, a letter full of blaſphe- 
mies againſt the God of Iſrael, 
and matches againſt the king of 
Egypt whoſe dominions he ra- 
vages, 206. he returns againſt 
Jeruſalem, 207. his army is de- 
ſtroyed by an angel, ibid. he is 
murdered by his own children, 
20 
SEP T1IMIUS, Roman officer in the 
ſervice of Ptolemy king of 
Egypt, aſſaſſinates Pompey, X. 

- 17 
SzP TUAGINT, ſome account Hie 
VII. 207, Ce. 
Serapis, divinity adored in Egypt, 
VII. 172. lis image Is brought 
from Pontus to Alexandria, 
ibid. 


SxRON, general of Antiochus E- 


piphenes, is defeated by Judas 
Maccabeus and killed in the 
battle, VIII. 407 

SER Tokios, Roman gere, 
makes à trea'y with Michti- 
dates, X. rog 

Stxvitius ſerves in the Roman 
army in qua'ity of proconſul, 
II. 76. he is killed in the battle 
of Cannæ, 


1 
Sssae, or SESONCHTIS, king of 


Egypt, I. 246. ne marches a- 
gainſt Jeruſalem and carries 
away all its treaſures, 247, &c. 
Sxg0sTR1s, king of Egypt, bis 
education, I. 236. his conqueſts, 
237. his works beneſtcial to E- 
gypt, 239. his blind fondneſs 
for his own grandebr, 240. his 
dcath, ib d. 
Srrnox, king of Egypt, cauſes 
himſelf to be conſecrated high- 
prieſt of Vulcan, and abanduns 
himſelf entire!y to ſoperſtition, 
I. 248. miraculous manner in 
U which 
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| which Herodotus relates, that 

| he was delivered from Senna- 

. cherib's irruption into his do- 

minions, 249, Sc. death of 

; Sethon, ibid, 
Sx THOSIS. See SESOSTRIS, 

SzvuTHES, prince of Thrace, is re- 

eſtabliſhed in his father's domi- 

nions by Xenophon, IV. 204, 

* perfidy of that prince to Xeno- 

phon and his troops, ibid, 

Sb:pberds, They were in great 

conſideration in Egypt, I. 217. 

and in India, VI. 214 

Shinar, plain where Babylon was 

built, | II. 181 

Ship, galley, veſſel, Ship- building 

of the ancients, IV. 392, Ce. 

fitting out of the fleets of A- 

thens, V. 237. ſhip of enor- 

mous magnitude built by Ptole- 

my Philopater, VII. 160 

Shows, Difference of taſte be- 

tween the Greeks and Romans 

in reſpe& to ſhows, I. $7. their 

paſſion for ſhows one of theprinci- 

pal cauſes of the decline, degene- 

racy, and corruption of Athens, 

92 

Sibetis, Iſland over againſt Cor- 

cyra, famous for the battle be- 

tween the people of Corcyra 

and the Corinthians, III. 330 

Sitaniam, people of Spain; they 

come to ſettle in Sicily, IV. 

30 

Sicily, iſland of the Mediterrane- 

[| an: Deſcription of it, I. 308 

different people that inhabited 

.- IV. 30 

Sicyon, city of Peloponneſus: Its 

ings, III. 10. it is delivered 

from tyranny, and united to the 

Achzan league by Aratus, VII. 

293. Sicyon was long in great 

reputation for arts and ſciences, 

on 

Sidon, city of Phœnicia, I. 35 

deſpair of the Sidonians when 

they ſee Ochus” maſter of their 


city, V. 223. they ſubm. to 
Alexander, 70 
Sieges. Famous fieges of antiqui:y; 
of Carthage by the Romans, 
II. 143, Sc. of Babylon by 
Cyrus, II. 415, of the ſame city 
by Darius, III. 107. of Platæa by 
the Lacedæmonians, 390. of 
Syracuſe by the Athenians, IV. 
52. of the ſame city by Mar- 

c ellus, X. 39. of Tyre by Alex- 
ander, VI, 75. of Rhodes by 
Demetrius, VII. 120. of Athens 
by Sylla, X. 81 
Signal: by fire. Manner of-making 
ſignals by fire, VIII. 95 
S1MoN, ſurnamed the Fuft, ſuc- 
ceeds his father Onias in the 
high-prieſthood of the Jews, 
VII. 149. his death, 160 
S$1MON, fon of Mattathias, VIII. 
399. he is choſen general in 
the room of his brother Jona- 
than, and marches againſt Try- 
phon, IX. 195. he is made high- 
prieſt and prince of Judza, 197. 
he renews the ancient treaties, 
with the Romans, ibid, death 
of Simon, 212 
$1mon, Jew, has the guard of the 
_ temple given him; His trea- 
chery, VIII. 372 
S$1MoN1DEs, Greek poet; his an- 
ſwer to Hiero, who aſked him 
what God was, III. 79. Si- 
monides preſerved by the Gods, 

I, 86 

S1NATROCCES, king of the Par- 
thians, IX. 287, 
Sinope city of Pontus. Lucullus 
3 it liberty, X. 120 
Sisyvrnus, fon of Kolus, makes 
himſelf maſterof Corinth, III. 15. 


StrArezs, king of the Odryfians 


in Thrace, makes an alliance 
with the Athenians, III. 378 
Slavery. Slaves, Slavery incom- 
patible with the ſtudy of philo- 
ſophy, III. 358. the higheſt 
price that can be paid for it, 
| cannot 


RS , 


X. 287. 
ucullus 
X. 120 
, makes 
„III. 15. 
dryfians 
alliance 
III. 378 
incom- 
F philo- 
higheſt 
for it, 
cannot 
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* reconcile free men to it, 
I. 170. what happens to ſuch 
as have once ſubmittted to a 
flate of ſervitude, VIII. 373 
SMERD IS, or TANAOXARES, ſon 
of Cyrus, is made governor of 
ſeveral provinces by his father 


Cyrus, II. 343. Cambyſes 
cauſes him to be put to death, 
362 


SMsrDis the Magus paſſes for the 
ſon of Cyrus and aſcencs the 
throne of Perſia, II. 368, Sc. his 
impoſture is diſcovered, 369. he 
is killed by the conſpirators, 371 

SMERDOMESs, one of the ſx ge- 
nerals of Xerxes's army in that 


prince's expedition againſt 
Greece, III. 189 
Smyrna, city of /Eolis, II. 17 


Sobriety, Excellent leſſon upon 
ſobriety, II. 253 
SOCRATES, prince of the philoſo- 
phers; bis birth, IV. 277. he 
applies at firſt to ſculpture, ibid. 
then to the ſtudy of tbe ſciences, 
ibid. bis wonderful progreſs in 
them, ibid, his taſte for moral 
philoſophy, 278. his charaQer, 


 4#bid. his employmenty, 279. his 


ſufferings from the ill temper of 
his wite, 281. Demon or fa- 
miliar ſpirit of Socrates, 283. 
the Delphick oracle declares 
him the wiſeſt of mankind, 286. 
Socrates diſtinguiſhes himſelf at 
the battle of Potidæa, and at 
that of Delium, III. 31. his in- 
timacy with Alcibiades, IV. 17. 
he devotes himſelf, entirely to 
the infiruction of the Athenian 
youth, 287. attachment of his 
diſciples to him, 290. admirable 
principles which he gives them 
upon government and religion, 
291, Sc. he induſttiouſſy applies 
Himſelf to diſcredit the ſophiſts 
in the opinion of the Athenian 
youth, 297. what we are to un- 
derſtand by the ironica! man- 
ner aſcribed to him, 298. So- 


crates is accuſed of holding bad 
opinions concerning the gods, 
and of corrupting the youth of 
Athens, 299, Sc. he defends 
himſelf without art or meanneſs, 
307. he is condemned to die, 
312. herefuſcs to eſcape out of 
rriſon, 314. he” paſſes the laſt 
day of his life in diſcowiſing 
with his friends upon the im- 
morta)ity of the ſoul, 319, Ec. 
he drinks the hemlock, 325. 
3 of his accuſes, 327» 

onours rendered to his memory 
by the Athenians, ibid. reflec. 
tions upon the ſentence paſſed 
on Socrates by the Athenians, 
a: d upon Socrates himſelf, ibid. 
relation, between the death of 
Socrates and that'of the gover- 
nor of Tigranes, 


a body of Greek troops in the 
expedition of Cyrus the Younger 
againſt his brother Attaxerxes, 
IV. 168. he is ſeiſed by trea- 
chery and pot to death, 189 
SocrATEs, ſon of Nicomedes, 
detbrones his brother Nicome- 
des king of Bithynia, X. 74 


Sog diana, province of Upper Aſia, | 


I. 27. Alexander makes him- 
ſelf maſter of it, VI. 184. it 
re volts againſt that prince, ibid. 
gr at courage of thirty young 
Sogdian priſonets condemned to 


die by Alexander, 193 
SOGDIANUS, natural fon of Ar- 
taxerxes Longimanus, kills 


Xerxes II. and aſcends the. 


throne of Perſia in his Read, 
IV. 1, he puts Bagorazus, one 
of his father's eunuchs, to death, 

2. he is dethroned by Ochus, 
who cauſes him to be ſifted in 
aſhes, ibid 
Solar ytar. At what time it began 
to be uſed, I. 216 
Soldiers, Employment and exes- 
ciſes of the ſoldiers in their camp, 

| IX. 65 

UV 2 891 Gan, 


II. 257 
SocrxaTEs of Achaia commands 
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Soko, one of the ſeven ſages of 
Greece, is elected archon and 
legiſlator by the Athenians, III. 
49+ government which he in- 
ſtit tes at Athens, ibid. Zc. laws 
which he piv.s the Athenians, 

6, travels of Solon into Egypt 
and Lydia, II. 239. his con- 
duR at the ccurt of Ciœſus, ibid, 
converſation of Solon with 
Thales upon marriage, III. 50. 
at his return to Athens he finds 
every thing changed, 60. he 
endeavours to make Piſiſtratus, 
abdicate the tyranny in vain, 
63. death of Solon, ibid, 

Sor.$ivs, Lacedæmonian, præ- 
ceptor to Hannibal, II. 121, he 
accompanies Hannibal in his 
expeditions, and compoſes the 
hiſtory of that great captain, 

ibid, 

S;»tbſayers. Reflection upon the 
events of ſome of their predic- 


tions, VI. 282 
Soruisrs. Definition of the ſo- 
phiſts, . 307 


SoPHOCLES, one of the Athenian 
generals, is baniſhed for not 
having attempted the conqueſt 
of Sicily, IV. 28 

Sor noc Es, tragick poet, he diſ- 
putes the prize with /Eſchylus, 
at d carries it againſt him, I, 99, 
his death, ibid. tragedies of his 
come down to vs, 4 ©. in what 
manner he defended himſelf in 
a very advanced age againſt the 
ingratitude of his children, 
ib. d. character of Sophocles, 

101 

Sor nov is sA, Aſdrubal's daugh- 
ter, is married to Syphax II. 
124. Mafinifla having conquer- 
ed Syphax, marries Sophoniſba, 
and to ſave her from falling into 
the hands of the Romans is re- 
"duced to ſend her pciſon, ibid, 


SornRrRO&YNE, daughter of Dio- 


nyſß us the Elder, is married to 


her brother, Dionyſius the 
Younger, V.46 
SoxNATIus, one of Lucullus's 
officers, commands in Pontus 
during the ablence of that gene- 
ral, X. 121 
Sos1BES, Piolomy Philopator's 
miniſter, cauſes Arſinoe the 
king's ſiſter and wife to be mur- 
thered, VIII 27. he is obliged to 


quit his employment, ibid. he 


prevents that prince trom aid- 
ing Cleomenes, and adviſes him 
to ſeize his perſon, 
SOSIBES, ſon of the former, has 


the care of the perſon of the 


young king Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
VIII. 127 
581818, one of the chief conſpira- 
tors againſt Hieronymus, ſeiſ:s 
part of the quarter Achradina, 
and exhorts the Syracuſans to 
recover their liberty, X. 29. he 
is choſen one of the principal 
magiſtrates, 31. he commands 
the troops ſent to the aid of 
Marcellus, 38 
Sosfus (Caius) conſul, declares 
for Anthony, and goes to him, 
X. 305 
SOSTHENEsS, Macedonian, drives 
the Gauls out of Macedonia, 
and reigns there during ſome 
fime, VII. 201. he is overpow- 
ered by the great number of 
Brennus's troops, 20 
Sos r AT us, architect, builds the 
tower of Pharos, VII. 171. de- 
ceit which he uſes for engroſ- 
fing the whole honour of that 
work to himſelf, I. 193 
So8TRATUS, or SESISTRATUS, 
governor of Syracuſe, delivers 
up that city to Pyrrhus, VII. 
233. Pyrrhus, to make him 
amends, is for putting him to 
death, 7 2 


3 
Soul. Diſcourſe of Socrates bebe? 
his death upon the immortality 


of the ſoul, IV. 321 
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Soiis, king of Sparta, with his 
colleague Agis, takes the city 
of Elos, I. 136 

Spain. Deſcription of Spain, I. 
305. mines of gold and filver, 
286. the Carthaginians make 
themſelves maſters of part of 
Spain, 306. it is entirely con- 
quered by the Romans, II. 94 

Sparta, See Lacedemon. 

SyEnDIVs of Capua, in concert 
with Mathos, cauſes the merce- 
naries to revolt againſt the Car- 
thaginians, Il. 29, be 1s placed 
at their head, ibid. he puts Giſgo 
to death, 32. he treats with the 
Carthaginians, 34. he is ſeiſed 
and hanged, ibid, 

SPzUSIPPUS, philoſopher, Plato's 
nephew, his intimacy with 


Dion, | V. 
Spbocteria, (mall iſland over - againſt 
Pylos, III. 407 


SPHER es, philoſopher, aſſiſts Cleo- 
menes in re inſtating the ancient 
diſcipline in Sparta, VII. 335 

SpHODRIAS, Lacedæmonian, who 
commanded in Theſpiz, forms 
a fruitleſs enterpriſe againſt the 
Pirzeus, V. 132. he is a- 
quitted for that attempt by the 


credit of Ageſilaus, 134 
Spirit. Familiar ſpirit of Sorrates, 
IV, 283 


SyiTAMENES,confident of Beſſus, 


forms a conſpiracy againſt him, 


and delivers him up io Alexan- 
der, VI. 181, he raiſcs Bac- 
triana agai: ft that prince, 185, 
his wife nut being able to per- 
ſuade him to ſurrender himſe f 
to Alexzoder, kills him in the 
night, 205 
SPITHRIDATES, one of Arta- 


xerxes Mnemon's principal offi- 


cers, goes over to Agthilaus, 
and does him great ſervices, IV. 
233. offended at the exceſtive 
ſeverity of Herippidas, he re- 
tires to Sardis, 234 
SPITHROBATES, ſatrap of Ionia, 
and Jon-in-law of Darius, di- 


finguiſhes himſelf by his valovr 
at the battle of the Granicus, 
VI. 29. Alexander lays him 
dead with bis lance, th id, 
Stagira, city of Macedonia, Ari» 
ſtotl-'s country, deſtrayed by 
Philip, and rebuilt by Alexan- 
der, VI. 4 
SrAs RATES, architect and great 
mechanick, is appointed by A- 
lexander to execure the Cata- 
falco, or magnificent funeral 
pile of Hepheſtion, VI. 277. 
he propoſes ta Alexander to 
cut mount Athos into the form 
of a man, ibid. See DiNo- 
CRATES, | 
Stuter, ancient coin: Its value, 


States. See Kingdoms. 
STATIRA, wife of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, revengs which ſhe 
takes for the death of her bro- 
ther Teriteuchmes, IV. 147 
STAT IRA, wife of Darius, falls 
into Alexander's hands, VI, 
61, death of tu princeſs, 118. 
STATIRA, eldeſt daughter of Da- 
rius, marries Alexander the 
Great, VI. 263. ſhe is murther- 
ed by the intrigues of Roxana, 
| VII. 8 
STAT IRA, fſter of Mithridates, 
receives orders from that prince 
to die, X. 114. ſhe dies" cou - 
razeouſly, 125 
Statuari:i, Ste Sculptors. | 
STESAGORAS, elde ſt ſon of Cimon, 
is eſtabliſhed ſovereign of the 
Thracizn Cherſoneſus by his 
uncle Miltiades, III. 145 
STILPON of Megara, philoſopher, 
Vil, 105 106 
Stirrups. The uſe of them un- 
known to the ancients, VI. 390 
STRATIVUS, phyſician, goes to 
Rome with Attalus, IX. 98. 


his wiſe remonſtrances pievent 


that prince from aſking to ſhare 
the kingdom of Pergamus with 
bis brother Eumenes, 99, Oc. 
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STRATONICE, daughter of De- 
metrius, marries Seleucus, VII. 
151. that prince gives her to 
his ſon Antiochus, 195 

I7TRATONICE, one of the wives of 
Mithridates, ſubmits to Pom- 
pey, X. 154. revenge Mithri- 
dates takes of her, - ibid. 

Sva, king of Ethiopia, See Sa- 
BACUS, 

Submiſſion; Means for - inſpiring 
it, II. 258, manner of exacting 
the ſubmiſſion of nations by the 
Perſians, III. 130, Se. 

Suffetes, chief magiſtrate of the 
Carthaginians, 1.278 

Surrictus (P.) Roman prætor, 
is ſent againſt Philip, VIII. 79. 
different actions of Sulpitius in 
Macedonia, 80. he is elected 
conſul, and goes into Macedo- 
nia, 139. he gains a conſiderable 
victory over Philip, 147 

SuirITivs GALLvUs, tribune of 
the Roman army againſt Perſeus, 
foretels an etlipſe to the troops, 
IX, 72. the ſenate commiſſions 
him to inſpeR ſecretly into the 
conduct of Eumenes and Antio- 
chus, 116. his imprudent con- 
duct in executing that commiſ- 
ſion, oy ibid. 

Sun, profound reverence with 
which the Perſians adored that 


ſtar, II. 425 
Superſlitian. Its great effect upon 


the minds of the populace, VI. 


121 
Supreme Good. See Good. 
SurENA, general of the army of 

the Parthians, gains a great 


victory over Craſſus, IX. 298. 


Orodes, jealous of his glory, 


Sybaris, city of Great Greece, III. 
61, luxury and effeminaey of 
its inhabitants, ibid. total ruin 
of that city, 362 
SYENNESIsS, king of Cilicia, a- 
bandons the paſs of that coun- 
try on the approach of Cyrus 
the Younger, IV. 169 
SYLLA ſerves under Marius in 
quality of quæſtor, II. 173. that 
general ſends him to Bocchus to 
receive Jugurtha from him, ibid. 
he cauſes a ring to be made with 
that action repreſented upon it, 
which he uſed ever after as his 
ſeal, ibid, he re- eſtabliſhes A- 
riobarzanes upon the throne of 
Cappadocia, X. 73+ he is charg- 
ed with the war againſt Mithri- 
dates, 81. he beſieges Athens, 
ibid. and takes it, 86. he is vic- 
torious in three great battles 
againt the general of Mithri- 
dates, 88. he has an interview 
with that prince, and grants him 
peace, 97. he marches againſt 
Fimbria, cg. he goes to Athens, 
ſeiſes its library, and ſends it to 
Rome, 100 
S$y1.050N, brother of Polycrates, 
tyrant of Samos: his generoſity 
to Darius, III. 106. reward 
which he receives for it, ibid. 
SyrnAx, king of Numidia, joins 
with the Romans, II. 123. he 
is defeated by Maſiniſſa, 124. 
he marries Sophoniſba, and goes 
over to the Carthaginians, ibid. 
he is defeated by Sci io, and 
taken priſoner, ibid. 
Syraco, name of a marſh from 
whence Syracuſe took Tts name, 

l IV. 49 


puts him to death, 315. praiſe of Syracuſe, city of Sicily 2 its foun- 


Surena, ibid. 
Surveying invented by the Fgyp- 
$i tian, J. 216 
Suſa, city of Perſia, ſubmits to 
Alexander, ; VI. 139 
Stoans, what is ſaid of their ſing- 


ing. * 191 


dation, IV. 49. deſeription of 
that city. ibid. hiſtory of Sy- 
racuſe to the reign of Gelon, 
X, 59. fiege of Syracuſe by 
the Athenians, IV. 52. the city 
is reduced to extremities, 62. 
the arrival of Gylippus W 
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the face of affairs, 63. the 
Syracuſans make themſelves 
maſters of the Athenian army, 
and put the two generals to 
death, 91. Dionyſius makes 
himſelf tyrant of Syracuſe, V. 
4. ineffectual attempts of the 
Syracuſans ag inſt him, 13, Oc. 
Diony ſius the Younger ſucceeds 
his father, 5r. Dion expels 
him, 68, Sc. horrible ingrati- 
tude of the Syracuſans to Dion, 
78, Cc. Dionyſius the Younger 
re-aſcends the throne, 95. Sy- 
racuſe implores the atd of the 
Corinthians. who ſend them 
Timoleon, 98. that general re- 
inſtates the liberty of the city, 
106, 107. Agathocles uſurps ſu- 
preme authority at Syracuſe, 
J. 328. after the death of that 
tyrant Syracuſe recovers its li- 
berty, X. 62. it calls in the aid 
of Pyrrhus againſt the Carthagi- 
nians, I, 340. it chooſes Hiero 
I, king, . 4 mildneſs of his 
reign, 9. Hieronymus ſucceeds 
Hietro, 23. troubles at Syracuſe 
after the death of Hieronymus, 
29. Syracuſe beſieged and taken 
by Marcellus, 39, 55 reflec- 
tions upon the government, and 
character of the Syracuſans, 63 
Syria, province of Aﬀia, I. 29. 
it is reduced inta a Roman pro- 
vince, | IX. 250 
SyYs1GAMB1s, mother of Darius, 
is taken priſoner by Alexander, 
after the battle of Iſſus, VI. 61, 
ſhe cannot ſurvive the death of 
Alexander, 287 


— 


T. 


ACHOS aſcends the throne 
of Egypt, V. 190. he raiſes 
troops to defend himſelf againſt 
the king of Perſia, ibid. he ob- 
tains troops from the Lacedz- 
monians, who are commanded 


by Ageſilaus, 191. ſeeing him- 
ſelf abandoned by Ageſilaus, he 
quits Egypt, and retires to the 
court of Perſia, 192. Artaxerxes 
pardons him, and gives him the 
command of his troops againſt 
the rebels, ibid. 

Ta#icks : Whereia that art con- 
ſiſts, II. 404 

Talent. Value of the Babylonian 
talent, II. 192. value of the At- 
tick talent, ibid. 

TAlTruvtus, Agamemnon's he- 
rald, honoured as a god at Sparta, 

III. 152 

Tamos, Egyptian, commands the 
fleet of Cyrus the Younger in 
that prince's expedition againſt 
his brother, IV. 168 

TANAOXARES, ſon ef Cyrus. See 
SMERDIS, 

Tarentum, City of Italy, I. 141» 
the Tarentines call in Pyrrhus 
to their aid againſt the Romans, 
VII. 211. that prince leaves a 
garriſon in their city, 232 

Tarraconia, part of the ancient 
Spain, I. 30g 

Tarſus, city of Cilicia, ſubjected 
by Alexander, VI. 40 

TAx lit us, Indian king, puts him- 
ſelf under the protection of A- 
lexander, VI. 223. be accompa=- 
nies that prince 1n his expedi- 
tion againſt Porus, ibid. Alex- 
ander ſends him to Porus to per- 
ſuade him to ſubmit, 231. Porus 
is reconciled to Taxilus, 244 

Tax1Lus, one of the generals of 
Mithridates, joins Archelaus, 
and is defeated by Sylla, X. 

86, 90. 

Tagæa, city of Arcadia, III. 3. war 
etween its inhabitants and thoſe 

of Mantinza, V. 170 

Teg yra, city of Bœotia, battle be- 
tween the Thebans and Lace- 
dzmonians near it, V. 136 

Telearch, office amongſt the The- 
bans: what it was, V. 154 

Us; TILECLES, 


—— — — — 


Trtxcrnzs, king of Lacedæmon, 


alleflinated by the Meſſenians, 


I. 139 
Tel-ſcope, glaſs for ſeeing remote 


objects: Invention of it, VIII. 

B 107 
TxELEUTIAS is declared admital 
_ of the Lacedæmonian fleet hy 
the credit of Ageſilaus his bro- 
ther by the mother's ſide, IV. 
249. he beſſeges Corinth by ſea, 
ibid, he is ſent againſt Olynthus 
in the room of Pheœbidas, V. 
120. he is killed in battle, ibid, 
Trlirus, citizen of Athens, e- 
ſeemed moſt happy, and why, 
I. 239 

TxrLYs, Sybarite, occaſions the 
ruin of his country, III. 361 
Temples, famous ones of Greece, 


+ *» * 


1 DE A. 


the palace of Perſepolis, in a 
party of debauch with Alexan- 
der, VI. 148 
TRALIS of Miletus, philoſopher ; 
reaſons that prevent him fiom 
marrying, III. go. founder cf 
the Ionick ſe, 81 
THALESTKIS, queen of the Ama- 
zons, comes from a remote coun- 
try to viſit Alexander, VI. 166 
TrarACA, king of Ethiopia, af- 
ter the death of Sethon, I. 251 
TnzAs1s, ſecond ſon of laxan, 
| ſettles in Greece, III. 8 
Thafus, iſland in Thrace, revolts 
againſt the Athenians, III. 286. 
Cimon obliges it to ſubmit, ibid, 

| 187 

Tux Ax o, prieſteſs at Athens, re- 
fuſes to curſe Alcibiades, IV. 
46 


Ten, Council of Ten eftabliſhed®> TnranIDes, brother to Dionyſius 


at Athens, IV. 157 
TENNES, king of Sidon, delivers 
up that city to Ochus, V. 222, 


Ochus, to reward his treaſon, 


puts him to death, ibid, 
Tenth, Cuſtom among the Greeks 
of giving the tenth to the gocs, 


111.237 
TIRNT NE, Latin paet: abridge- 
ment of his life, I, 292 


TEIZII Ius, tyrant of Himera, de- 
prived of his power by Theron, 
engeges the Carthaginians to 
invade Sicily, 

TzRITFUCKMES, brother of Sta- 
tira, wife of Artaxerxes, mar- 
ries Hamefiris, daughter of Da- 
rius, IV. 196. tragical biſtory 
of Teriteuckmes, ibid, 

Tru TA, after the death of Agron 
her huſb-nd prince of Ilyrium, 
reigns in his ſtead, VI. 2go. her 
eros inſult on the Romans in 
the perſons of their ambaſſadors, 
ibid. ſhe is obliged to demand 
peace of them, and obtains it, 

307 

THaAls, famous courtezan born in 


Aatica, occaſions the burning of 


III. 344. 


the Elder, is ſent to Olympia 
by that tyrant to diſpute the 
prizes of poetry and the cha- 
riot-race; V. 40 
Theatre. Deſcription of the theatre 
of the ancients, I, 117, decla- 
mation or ſpeaking of the the- 
atre compoſed and ſet to notes, 
119 

Thebais, part of Egypt, I. 168 
THrEBE, wife of Alexander, tyrant 
of Pheræ, obtains permiſſion of 
her huſband to ſee and converſo 
with Pelopidas, V. 165, her 
converſations with that Theban 
make her conceive an averſion 
for het huſband, ibid. ſhe makes 
her three brothers aſſaſſinate the 
tyrant, 169 
Thebes, city of Bœotia in Greece: 
its foundation, III. 13. kings 
of Thebes, ibid, the Thebans 
befiege Platz, 369. they gain 

a victory over the Athenians 
near Delium, IV. 10. they 
give refuge to the Athenians, 
who fled :fier the taking. of 
their city by Lyſander, 156. 
they enter into a league with 
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Tithrauſles againſt the Lacedæ- 

monians, 237. valour of the 
Thebans at the battle of Coro- 
naa, 246, they are compelled 
by the treaty of Antalcides to 
give the cities of Bœotia their 


liberty, V. 115. Thebes falls 
into the hands of the Lacedæ- 
monians, 117. Pelopidas rein- 
ſtates its liberty, 124. the The- 
bans gain a conſidefable advan- 
tage over the Lacedæemonians 
near Tegyra, 136. they deftroy 
Platææ and Theſpiæ, 138. they 
defeat the Lacedemonians, and 
put them to flight at the battle 
of Leuctra, 143. they ravage 
Laconia, and advance to the 
gates of Sparta, 149. they ſend 
Pelopidas to the court of Perfia, 
and obtain the title of friends 
and allies of the king, 155. they 
make Alexander tyrant of Pheræ 
ſubmit, 158, 159 

The Thebans make a ſecond 
attempt againſt Sparta, 170. 
they gain a great victory over 
the Lacedemonians near Man- 
tinza, 175, Ce. they aid Arta- 
baſus again the king of Perſia, 
204+ they call in Philip to their 
aid againſt the Phocians, 281, 
The Thebans, Meſſenians, and 
Argives, enter into an alliance 
with Philip to attack Pelopon- 


the Athenians againſt PhMmip, 
318. they are defeated near 
Cheronæa, 322. Philip puts a 
garriſon” into their city, ibid. 
the Thebans, after the death of 
that prince, put part of the gar- 
riſon to the ſword, VI. 13. 
Alexander marches againſt them, 
and deſtroys their city, 14, &c. 
re-eftabliſhment of Thebes by 
Caſſander, VII. 68. the Thebans 
make an alliance with the Ro- 
mans in the war againſt Per- 
ſeus, IX. 19. they ſurrender 


themſelves to the Romans, 37. 
Sylla deprives them of half their 
territory, X. 91 


Theft of a certain kind permitted 


and even commanded to the 
young Lace dæmonians, III. 30. 
it was the moſt ſeverely puniſh- 
ed of all the crimes by the Scy- 
thians, 114 


Tuxuls roctzs, Athenian, de- 


ſtinguiſhes himſelf at he battle 
of Marathon, III. 157. he re- 
moves Epicydes from the com- 
mand, and cauſes himſelf to be 
elected general in his ſtead, 
194. he ſupports the decree to 
recall Ariſtio*s, 195» he refigns 
the honour of commanding the 
fleet to the Lacedzmoniang, 
197. he determines the Athe- 
nians to abandon their city, 208. 
he determines the Greeks to 
fight in the ftrait of Salamin, 
A12. the Lacedzmonians decree 
the prize of wiſdom to him, 


after the victo y of Salamin, 


220, acclamations with which 
he is received at the Olympick 
games, ibid. he re-inſtates the 
works of Athens, and fortiſies 
the Pireeus, 248. black defign 
which he conceives for ſup- 
planting the Lacedzmonians, 
249. the Athenians and Lace- 
demonians vniting againſt him 
as an accomplice in the con- 
ſpiracy of Pauſanias, he takes 
refuge with Admetus, 257. he 
retires to Artaxerxes, 274. his 
great credit with that prince, 
277. he kills himſelf, 288. 
character of Themiſtocles, 144, 

289 


THEMISTVUS, Magiſtrate of Syra- 


cuſe, conſpires with Andranu- 
dorus to ſeiſe the ſovereignty, 
X. 33. he is killed by order of 
the other magiſtrates, ibid. 


THz®NoN, commander of the ci- 


tadel of Syracuſe,, furrenders 
himſelf 
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himſelf to Pyrrhus, VII. 233. 
that prince puts him to death, 


234, 235 
TaxxocriTus, poet at the court 
of Hiero, X. 16 


Tutzoporus, chief of the Eu- 
molpice at Athens: what he 
ventured to ſay in reſpe to the 
maledictions or curſes, IV. 112, 


- Trxxzopor us, citizen of Syracuſe, 


ventures to declare himſelf 
openly againſt Dionyfius in fa- 
vour of liberty, V. 30 
TaxzopoTvs,uncle, of Heraclides, 
is deputed by him to Dion to 
conjure him to return to the aid 
of Syracuſe, V. $83. he puts 
himſelf into Dion's hands, $5, 
Dion pardons him, 86 
Tuxopor us, governor of Bactri- 
ana, revolts again Antiochus, 
and cauſes himſeif to be declared 
king of that province, VII. 
264. he dies, 284 
Tu kobor vs, ſon of the former, 
ſucceeds his father, VII. 284. 
forms a league offenſive and de- 
fenſive with Arſaces, ibid. 
Tu zoborus is charged by An- 
tiochus with the war againſt 
Molo, VIII. 5. he is defeated 
and obliged to abandon the field 
of battle, | ibid, 
TxzopoTvs, Ætolian, governor 
of Cœloſyria for Ptolemy, de- 
fends the entrance into that 
province againſt Antiochus, and 
obliges that prince to retire, 
VIII. 7. he is accuſed, and oblig- 
ed to go to the court of Egypt 
to give an account of his con- 


duct, 15. in reſentment for that 


affront, he declares for Antio- 
chus, and puts the cities of Tyre 


and Ptolemais into his hands, 


16. he enters the camp of Pto- 
lemy in the night with deſign 
to kill him, 20. he fails in that 
attempt, and eſcapes to his 
camp, / ibid, 


Tuxoporvs, one of the princi- 
pal conſpirators againſt the life 
of Hieronymus, is put to the 
rack, and dies without diſco- 
vering any of his accomplices, 

X. 26 

Tukoporvs, preceptor to the 
laſt Ptolemy, adviſes that prince 
to put Pompey to death, X. 
177. he goes to preſent the head 
of that Roman to Cæſar, 179 

TaxtoGciToN, of Megara, gives 
tre Greeks wiſe adviſe after 
the battle of Platee, III. 233 

THEOPHRAST US, Antigonus's ge- 
neral, refuſes to quit Corinth, 
VII. 304. Aratus*cauſes him to 
be put to death, ibid, 

TukoruRxASsTuszpbiloſopher, his 

diſpute with an old woman of 
Athens, in buying ſomething 
of her, p IV. 398 

THEoPoMPUS, king of Sparta, 
commands in the war againſt the 
Argives, I. 138. then againſt 
the Meſſenians, 139. he is de- 
feated, taken priſoner, and put 
to death by Ariſtomenes, 141. 
eſtabliſhes the Ephori, III. 24. 

THzoromMPUs, diſciple of Iſo- 
crates, gains the prize of elo- 
quence over his maſter, and has 
the weakneſs and vanity to brag 
of it, V. 216 

Tu roxzxA, Theſſalian lady, 
daughter of Herodicus, marries 
Poris, VIII. 341. tragical and 
courageous end of Theoxena, 

34% 

THERAMENES, one of the Athe- 
nian generals is charged with 
the care of burying the dead 
after the battle of the Arginuſz, 
IV. 126. not being able to exe - 
cute that order, he makes the 
other generals reſponſible for it, 
and accuſes them at Athens, 
127. he is deputed to Lyſander 
during the fiege of Athens, 139- 
he oppoſes the violence of his 

colleagues 


5 1 


colleagues, and draws their 
Fatied upon himſelf, 153. he 
is accuſed by Critias, and put to 
death, 155 
Therma, capital city of ZEtolia, 
taken by ſurpriſe, and ravaged 
by Ptilip, VIII. 50 


| Thermepyle, paſs of mount ta 


ih Theſlaly, III. 198. battle of 
Thermopylz between. the La- 
cedzemonians and Xerxes, 200, 
Sc. victory of the Romans 
over Antiochus near Thermo- 
pylæ, | 238 
Turbo, tyrant of Agrigentum, 
makes an alliance with Gelon, 
and gains in conjunction with 
him a great battle over the Car- 
thaginians, III. 344 
THrxsEvus, king of Athens, III. 
13. he dies in the iſland of 
Scyros, whither he had been 
obliged to fly, III. 281, Cimon 
brings his bones to Athens, 
ibid, 

Theſmothete, Athenian magiſtrates, 
IV. 367 

Theſpie, city of - Achaia, ruined 
by the Thebangs, V. 135 
Tuxsris Greek poet, conſidered 
as the inventor * tragedy, III. 

j 81 

TxrESSALONICA, Wife of Caſſan- 
der, is killed by Antipater his 
eldeſt ſon, VII. 158 
Tukss Ales, third ſon of Piſiſ- 
tratus, III. 65 
Theſſaly, province of ancient 
Greece, III. 2. the Thefſali- 
ans ſubmit to Xerxes, 198. they 
implore aid of the Thebans 
againſt Alexander of Pheræ, V. 
159. Pelopidas delivers them 
from his power, ibid, they have 
recourſe to Philip againſt their 
tyrants, 269, that prince deli- 
vers them, ibid. 
TxESTA, lifter of Dionyſius the 
Elder, and wife of Polyxenes : 
courageous anſwer which ſhe 
gives her brother upon the oc- 


E X. 


caſion of her huſband's eſcape, - 
, V. 32 
Theti, name of the lower claſs of 
people at Athens, IV. 356 
Tuxruuosts, or AmosSTs, hav- 
ing driven the king ſhepherds 
out of Egypt, reigns there, I. 
233 
THIMBRON, Lacedzzmonian ge- 
neral, marches againſt Tiſſa- 
phernes and Pharnabaſus, IV. 
204. upon ſome &iſcontent he 
is recalled, 211 
Thirty. Council of thirty eſtabliſh - 
ed at Lacedæ mon, III. 24. thir- 
ty tyrants eſtabirſhed at Athens, 
by Lyſander, IV. 141. cruel- 
ties which they commit in that 
city, 153. Thraſybulus drives 
them out of Athens, 156. they 
endeavour to re-inſtate them- 
ſelves, and are all put to the 
ſword, 157 
Troas, /Etolian, charged with 
the execution of a deſign to 
ſeiſe Chalcis, fails in the at- 
tempt, VIII. 225. he goes to 
Antiochus, and determines him 
to enter Greece, 227 
T brace, province of Europe ; very 
fingular cuſtoms of its inhabi- 
tants, III. 228 Thrace ſubjected 
by Philip, V. 291, Sc. 
Tu RAS, confident of Hierony- 
mus, is accuſed by Theodotus 
of having conſpired againſt that 
prince, X. 26. he is put to 
death, ibid. 
THaASYBULvUS, tyrant of Mi- 
Jetus, is beſieged by Halyattes, 
II. 237. ſtratagem which he uſes 
to deliver himſclf from that 
ſiege, 238 
THRASYBULUS, brother of Ge- 
lon, reigns at Syracuſe after 
Hiero's death, III. 4355. be 
cauſes himſelf to be dethroned 
by his cruelty, ibid. 
THRrASYBULVS is made general 
of the Athenians, IV. 104. he 
accuſe; Alcibiades at — 
an 


and cauſes him to be depoſed, 
118, he quits Athens to avoid 
the cruelty of the thirty tyrants, 
T 56, he expels the tyrants from 
that city, and re- inſtates its li- 
berty, ibid. 

Tux aAs Tus is made general of 
the Athenians, IV. 104 

Thraſyment, Lake of Tuſcany, 
famous for Hannibal's victory 
over the Romas, II. 68 

ThrucyDiyrEs, Greek hiſtorian, 
he is ccmmanded to go. to the 
aid of Amphipatis, IV 9, the 
Athenians make Ra crime in 
him to have ſuffered thai city 

to be taken, and baniſh bim, 

ibid, 

TxvucypiDxs, brother-in-law to 
Cimon, is ſet up againſt Pericles 
by the nobility of Athens, 313. 
Pericles prevails to have him 
baniſhed, 318 

Thur iam, city of Sicily: Its foun- 
dation, III. 318, 363 

Thymbra, city of Lydia, famous 
for the battle between Cyrus 
and Crœſus, II. 287 

Thyrea, ſmall territory of Greece, 
which occaſioned the war be- 
tween the Argives and Lacedæ- 
monians, I. 137 

Tuvus, governor of Pephlago- 
nia, revolts againft A.raxerges, 
IV. 270. he is conquered by 
Datames, 271 

T1Bzzxius Gr accxuvs is ſent by 
the ſenate into Aſia to examige 
into the conduct of Eumenes, 
and that of Antiochus, IX. 116. 
See GR Ac uus. 

Ticinus, river of Laly, near which 
P. Scipio was defeated by Han- 
nibal, II. 58 

TIGLAM PII EZ ER, king of Ni- 
neveh, II. 203 he aids Abaz 
king ef Judah againſt the kings 
of Sy:1a and Iſrael, Hp 

T1iGRANEs, fon of a king of Ar- 
menia obtains pardon for his fa- 


ther of Cyrus II. II. 264, he 


commands the Armenian troops, 

| 26 

TICRAN ES, ſon of Tigranes king 
of Armenia is ſet at liberty 
by the Parthians on his father's 
death and placed upon the 
throne, IX, 249. he accepts the 
crown of Syria and wears it 
eighteen years, 243. he marties 
Cleopatra daughter of Mithri- 
dates, X. 74. he invades the 
kingdom of Cappadocia, 103. 
he gives Mithridates refuge, 115, 
the Romans declare war againſt 
him, 119. Tigranes is defeated 
by Lucullus, 126. he raiſes new 
troops In concert with Mithri- 
dates, 130. he is defeated a 
ſecond time, 134. Pompey 
marches aginſt him and finds 
tim at war with bis fon, 147, 
Tigranes ſubm i- bis perſon and 
crown to the diſcretion of Pom- 
pey and the Romans, 148. Pom- 
pey leaves him part of his domi- 
nions, _ 149 
TicrxAaNnes ſon of the former, 
makes war with his ſather, X. 
147. he puts himſelf under the 
protection of Pompey, 148. not 
being ſatisfied with Pompey's 
decree he endeavours to fly, 
141, Pompey reſerves him for 
his triumph, ibid. 
Tigranocerta, city of Armenia, 
Yoile by Tigranes, X. 103. 
Lucullus takes it and abandons 
it to be plundered by the ſol- 
diers, - 123 
Tigris, river of Aſia, VI. 119 
TiMA&AA, wife of Agis: Exceſs 
of her paſſion for Alcibiades, IV. 


49 

TiMAGORAS, deputed by the A- 
thenians to the court of Per ſia, 
receives great preſents, and is 
condemned to.die at his return, 
V. 156 

TiMANDRA, concubine, renders 
Alcibiades the laſt duties, IV. 
150 
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TiMARCHUS, tyrant of Miletus, is 


conquered and killed by Antio- 
chus Theos, 
TruAxcRus, goverhor of Baby- 
lon, revolts againſt Deme g rius 
Soter, and is pul to d-ath, IX. 
, 179 
T1MASION is choſen one of the 
generais of ihe Giceks atter ihe 
dear' of teinch''s, IV. 192 
TiMASITHEUS, chief Of the i- 
rates of Lipara: his n ble and 
religious behaviour in ref}, ect to 
the Romans, 3 
TiMENES one of the principal 
Heraclidz, re-enters Pelopon- 
neſus, III. 17. Argos fails to 
him by lot, ibid, 
TiMOCRATES, friend of Diony fius 
the Younger, marries Dion's 
wife whilſt he is baniſhed, V. 68, 


A 
Tiuot Aus of Corinth adviſes the 


Spartans to attack them in their 
own territory, IV. 241 
Timor aus, Lacedæmonian, at 
whoſe houſe Philopemen lay, 
is ſent by his country to offer 
him the riches of Nabis, VIII. 
226, he finds it difficult to ac- 
quit himſelf of that 9 
10 d. 

Timor fon, Corinthian, ſacrifices 
his brother Timophanes to his 
country, V. 98. the Corinthians 
ſend him to the aid of Syracuſe, 
ibid. he eludes the vigilance of 
the Carthaginians by a wiſe ſtra- 
tagem, 101. he gains an advan- 
tage over the Carthaginians and 
Icetas near the city of Adra- 
non, 102. he enters Syracuſe, 
ibid. Dionyſius ſurrenders him- 
ſeif to him, 103. Timo!eon 
ſends him to Corinth, ibid. he 
gains ſeveral victories over the 
Carthaginians, 105. he re-eſta- 
bliſhes the liberty of Syracuſe, 
and inſtitutes wiſe laws there, 


VII. 289 


he flies on the approach of Dior,” 


cities in alliance againſt the 


107, &c, he frees the other 
cities of Sicily from tyranny, 
109, S. he gains a great vice 
tory ovei theCarthaginians, 111, 
he i: ccuſed and cited to an- 
ſ-.er, 112, he quits his autho- 
rity, and paſſes the rift of his 
ide in retirement, ibid. .. he 
dies in it, jbid, great ti nou's 
rendeied his memory, 113, Sc. 
his prai e, ihid. 


T1iMorfaants C tinthlan, have 


ig nate ia, ſelf tyrant of bis 
count y, his brother Timoleon 
ciuſ:s him to be aſlailinated, V. 
TIMoruzus ſon of Conde, 2 
dent by the Atherians with a 
fl-et to the aid of the Thebans, 
V. 134. he ravages the coaſts of 
Laconia, and nakes himſelf 
matter of the iſland of Corcyra, 
ibid. he 15 employed by the A- 
thenlans in the war againſt the 
allies, 204, he is accuſed by 
Chares, and ſentenced to pay 
a great fine, 208. he retires to 
Chalcis, and dies there, ibid, 
fine ſaying of Timotheus, 168, 
Tiuor nus, lieutenant of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, is defeated 
by Judas Macca' ns, VIII. 414. 
he is defeated a ſecon* time by 
the ſame captain in the reign of 
Antiochus Eupator, IX. 169 
T1MOXENES is choſen general of 
the Achaans in the room of 
Aratus, VII. 338 
TIaIBAsus, general of Artaxer- 
xes Mnemon, determines that 
prince not to fly before his bro- 
ther Cyrus, IV. 172, he com- 
mands the fleet of Artaxerxes 
againſt Evagoras, and befieges 
that prince in Salamin, 259. he 
is falſely accuſed by Orontes, 
and cartied to the court in 
chains, 260, tryal of Tiriba- 
ſus, 265. the king diſcovers 
his innocence, - and reſtores him 
to his favour, 266. Tiribaſus 
4 accompanies 
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accompanies Artaxerxes in that 
prince's expedition againſt the 
Caduſeans, 269, bis ſiratagem 
for making that people return 
to their obedience te the Per- 
fans, ibid. 
Tix1BASUs, ſatrap of weſtern Ar- 
n.enia, incommodes the ten 
thouſand Greeks in their retreat, 

k IV. 196 
TirztnTATECHMUS, ſon of Ar- 
tabanes, one of the command- 
ers of the army of Xerxes in 
that prince's expedition againſt 

. Greece, * III. 189 
TisAutN Es, ſon of Oreſtes, reigns 
at Mycenz with his brother 
Penthilvs, III. 12 
Tisireus, Ætolian, is accuſed of 
having exerciſed great crueliies 
againſt thoſe who had not taken 
rty with the Romans againſt 


erſeus, IX. 106. Paulus Emi- 


lius acquits him, 


107 
Tiss ATEN ES, Perſian of quality, 


is appointed by Darius to reduce 
Piſuthnes governor of Lydia, IV. 
4. he effects it, and has the go- 
vernment of Lydia for his re- 
ward, g. he ſuffers himſelf to 
be ſeduced by the flattery of Al- 
cibiades, and gives himſelf up 
entirely to him, 96. he con- 
cludes a treaty with the Pelo- 
ponnefians, 102. he cauſes Al- 
. Cibiades to be ſeiſed, and ſent 
priſoner to Sardis, 107, he com- 
manes in the army of Artaxer- 
xes Mnemon at the battle of Cu- 
naxa, and diſtinguiſhes himſelf 
in it, 172, he takes upon him 
to re · conduct the Greeks into 
their own country, 185, he 
ſeiſes Clearchus and the otber 
generals by treachery, and ſends 


them to Artaxerxes, 189. he 


joins Pharnabaſus to oppoſe the 
enterpriſes of Dercyllidas, 215. 
he ſends to command Ageſilaus 
to quit Aſia, and to declare war 
deaiof him in caſe of refuſal, 


2 


228. he is defeated near Sardis, 
230. he is treacherouſly accuſes, 
231. Artaxerxes puts him to 
dcath, ibid, character of Tiſ- 
ſaphernes, 231 
T1iTHRAUSTES ſeiſes Tiſſapher- 
nes by order of Art- xerxes, and 
is placed at the head of the 
army in his ſtead, IV. 231. be 
arms the ſeveral flates of Greece 
againſt the Licedznioniant, 23 
Top1T is carried os into Al. 
ſyria, II. 205. he hides himſelf 
fome time to avoid the cruelty 
of Sennacherib, 207. be fore. 
tels the ruin of Nineveh to his 
children, | 209 
Tomyni1s, queen of the Scythi- 
ans, II. 354. Herodotus relates 
that ſhe cauſed Cyrus to be put 
to death, ibid, 
Tragedy: Its origin, I. 94. its 
progreſs, ibid. poets who diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves in * , 
Treaties. ' Odd cuſtom of making 
treaties among the Iberians and 
Scythians, III. 112 
Trebia, river of Lombardy, famous 
for Hangibal's victory over the 
Romans, II. 63 
TarMELLIVUS, ſurnamed Scrsfa, 
defeats and kills a third uſurper 
of the kingdom of Macedonia, 
IX. 133 
Trexena, city of Argolis, gives re- 
fuge to the Athenians who bad 
lately abandoned their city, III. 
209 
TaiAx ius, one of Lucu'Jus' 
lieutenants, is defeated by Mi- 
© thridates, X. 137 
Triballi, people of Meaſia, V. 
og. they pretend to ſhare, with 
Philip in the b:oty taken from 
the Scythians, ibid. they are 
defeated by that prince, ibid. 
they are defeated by Alexander, 
VI. 13 
Tributes. Reaſons for the eſtabliſh 
ment of them, II. 394 
; TxatkRARCHS 
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Tait NA ens, Athenian office rs: 
Their functions, V. 238 
Trophies erected by the ancients af- 
ter a victory. I. 87 
TazormoNIvus, hero, I. 48. fa- 


mous oracles of Trophonius in 


Bœotia, ibid. 
Trough kind of puniſhment uſed 
by the Perfians, II, 273 
Trey, city of Aſia, taken and burnt 
by the Greeks, III. 14 
Truth : It is the foundation of the 
commerce between men, V, 


| 343 
TaxyYPHENA, daughter of Phyſ- 


con, is married to Antiochus 
Grypus, IX. 224. ſhe ſacrifi- 
ces her ſiſter Cleopatra to her 
Jealouſy, 228. Antiochus of 
Cyzicum puts her to death in 
torments, - ibid. 
Tunis, city of Africa, is taken by 
Regulus, II. 9. the mercena- 
ries revolting againſt Carthage 
make it their place of arms, 30. 
Tyche, quarter of the city of Syra- 
cuſe, IV. 51 
Typus, one of the Athenian 
gen-rals, rejefis the advice of 
Alcibiades, and occaſions the 
loſs of the battle of Ægoſpota- 


mos, IV. 135 
TynDarus, king of Lacedæ- 
mon, . III, 14 


Tyrant.. Origin of that name and 
its ſignification, III. 20. diffe- 
rence between a king and a ty- 
rant, V. 2, Ce. 

Tyre, city of Phœnicia: I s foun- 
dation, VI. 88. Tyre beſieged 
and taken by Nabucodonoſor, 
II. 215. Darius re-ioftates it 
in its ancient privileges, III, 
135. Tyre beſieged and taken 
by Alexander, VI. 74, &c. 
then by Antigonus, VII. 86. 
accompliſhment of the different 
prophecies concerning Tyre, VI. 


Tyrus, Greek poet, the 
Athenians give him to the La- 


cedemonians to command them, 
I. 147. character of his poetry, 
ibid, he revives the courage of 
the latter, and occaſions their 
gaining a great victory over the 
Meſſenians, 148. he is made a 
citizen of Sparta, ibid. 


V. 


J ARGUNTEIUS, one of the 
lieutenants of Caſſus, being 
ſeparated from the main body 
of the army, is attacked by the 
Parthians, and dies fighting 
gloriouſly, IX. 307 
VAIO (C. Terentius.) conſul, is 
defeated by Hannibal at the 
battle of Cannæ, II. 78 
VasTH1, Wife of Darius, See 
ArossA. 
Ucuoa zus, king of Egypt, builds 
Memphis, I. 2 


 UprasTExs, friend of 4 


mes, aſſaſſinates him by order of 
Darius, IV. 147. Statira cauſes 


him to be put to death in tor- 


ments, ibid, 

VznT1p1ivs, Roman ſoldier, riſes 
to the higheſt igniries of the 
commonwealth by bis merit, 
IX. 318. he revenges the diſ- 
grace of the Romans at the bats 
tle of Carræ, and defeats the 
Parthians upon ſeveral occaſions, 

| 319, See. 

VII Ius is elected cat and 
makes war with Philip in the 
room of Sylpitius, VIII. 150. 
nothing paſſes conſiderable du- 
ring bis year, 151, he is ſent 
ambaſſador to Antiochus, and 

. ſucceeds in making that prince 
ſuſpet Hannibal, 214 

Univerſity of Paris. France ob- 
liged to it for the eſtabliſhment 
of poſts and poſt-offices, II. 392 

Urania, divinity of the Carthagi- 
nians. See Moon. 

Uſury : To what exceſs it was car- 
ried in the later times of the Ro- 
man commonwealth, X. 117 

Utica, 
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Triica, city of Africa, abandons the 
ſide of Carthage, and joins the 
revolte+ mercenaries, II. 32. 
is rc to ſurrender at diſcte- 

| tion, 38. it puts itſelf into the 

| hands ef the Romans, 135. the 

; ladet reward” it with the lands 
b:iwcen Carthage and Hi; po. 

_ 153 

Uxii, prop'e upon the frontiers ot 

Pcri:a, corque ed by Al-xander 

the Gicat, VI. 143 


W. 


AS PS, comedy of Arifto- 
phanes called The Vaſps, 

I. 110 

Water. Sweet water how preſerved 
at Alexandria, X. 185 
Wl: of Joſ-ph in the caſtle of 
Cairo in Egypt : Deſcription of 
them, * I. 170 
Heomen., Whether they ought to be 
admitted to the adminiſtration 
of publick affairs, the command 
of armies, and the ſovereignty 


of ſtates, II. 196 
Mriſiling. Exerciſe of wreſtling 
among the ancients, I. 68 


Writing, Its beginnings, I. 222 


X. 


ANTHIPPUs,Lacedemonian 
comes to the aid of the Car- 
thaginians, II. 10. he defeats 
the army of Regulus, 13. he 
retires and diſappears ſoon after, 

I 
NXAN Tus, Citizen of Arkin 
accuſcs Miltiades of treaſon, III. 
I62 
Xxaxrnirrus, father of Pericles, 
abandoning Athens on the ap- 
*g of Xerxes, his dog fol- 
ows his ſhip to Salamin, and 
III. 210 
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XANTHIPPUS, Athenian, com- 
mands the fleet of the Greeks 
in conjunction with Leotychides 
king of Sparta, and gains a great 
victory over the Perſians near 
Mycale, | III. 239 

XAXTH1PPUS, eldeſt ſon of Pe- 
ricles, dies of the plague, 111, 


38 
XANTRHUsSG, philoſopher, wie 
Nave Zlop was, III 23 


XanTiPPE, wife of Socrates: his 
ſufferings from her ili humour, 
IV. 281 
XINETAS Achæan, is ſent againſt 
Molo and Alexander and Antio- 
chus, VIII. 6. he falls into ant 
ambuſcade, and 1s cut to pieccs 
with his whole army, ibid, 
XENXOCRATES, philoſopher, in 
- what manner he was reccived by 
 Antipater, to whom he hid 
been ſent ambaſſador by the A. 
thenians, Vil. 18 
XxNon is charged by Antiochos 
with the war againſt Molo, VIII. 

5. he is defeated, ibid, 
XENON, Achzan, exclaims agaigſt 
the demand of the Roman com- 
miſſaries in an 2fſembly, IX, 109 
XEXOPHANES, Philip's ambaila- 
dor to Hannibal, falls into the 
hands of the Romans, VIII, 68, 
he eſcapes and concludes the 
treaty with Hannibal, id. be 
is taken on his return by the 
Romans, 6 
XINor HON, hiſtorian and philo- 
ſopher; he commands the ten 
thouſand Greeks after the death 
of Clearchus, and brings them 
back into their own country, IV. 
192, Oc. he joins the Lacedz- 
n.onians in the war againſt Ti- 
ſaphernes and Pharnabaſus, 204. 
he acts under Ageſilaus, at the 
battle of Coronza, 245. differ- 
ence between Xenophon and 
Herodotus in their accounts of 
Cyrus, III. 352, Ce. 
KAII. 
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XxrRXIES I. ſon of Darius, is ele» 
ed king of Perſia in preference 
to his brother Artabazanes, III. 
166. he confirms the Jews in 
their privileges, 170. he re- 
duces Egypt, ibid. he prepares 
to invade Greece, ibid. he deli - 


berates with his council con- 


cerning that expedition, ibid. 
wiſe ſpeech of Artabanes to 
him, 172. rage of Xerxes upon 
that occaſion, 174. he diſcovers 
his error, and confeſſes it in full 
council, 475. the war is re- 
ſolved, 177. Xerxes enters 
into an alliance with the Car. 
thaginians, 179. he begins his 
march, and gives orders for cut- 
ting a way through mount Athos, 
ibid. his letter to that moun- 
tain upon that ſubject, 180. 
he advances to Sardis, ibid. his 
cruelty to Pythias, 182. he 
marches towards the Helleſpont, 
133, he cauſes the ſea to be 
chaſtiſed for having broken the 
bridge of boats which he had 
laid over it, 185, he orders a 
ſecond to be built, and pa 
the Helleſpont with his army, 
ibid. number of his forces, 187. 
Demaratus tells him freely his 
thoughts of this enterpriſe, 191, 
three hundred Spartans: diſpute 
the paſs of Thermopyle with 
Xerxes, 200. that prince in his 
rage cauſes the dead body of 
Leonidas to be affixed to a gib- 
bet, 201. he takes and burns 
Athens, 211. he is defeated at 
Salamin, 216. he leaves Mar- 
donius in Greece, and returns 
precipitately into Afia, 217. 
violent paſſion of Xerxes for the 
wife of his brother Maſiſtus, 
and afterwa ds for Artaipta 
that princeſs's daughter, 24% 
he cauſes Maſiſtus to be put to 
death, 244, he gives himſelf up 
to luxury and vol upiuouſnc ſe, 
Vo I. X. 


269, he is killed by Arta» 
banus, captain of his guar1s 
ibid. character of Xerxes, ibid. 
Se. 

XTAXIES II. ſon of Artaxerx:s 
Mnemon, aſcends the throne of 
Perſia, IV. 1. he is aſſaſſinated 
by his brother Sogdianus, ibid. 
X1yHantxs, ſon of Mithridates, is 
killed by his father, X. 154 
XuTHmvus, ſon of Helenus, ſett les 
in Attica, 
XycHvs, who had been at Rome, 
with Apelies and Phitocles ia 
quality of ſecretary to their em- 
baſſy, is ſeiſed and carried be- 
fore Phi iv, VIII. 368. he diſ- 
covers the whole plot of Perſens 
againſt Demetrius, ibid. 


* 


AZDAN, the good deity of 
, 4 the Perſians, II. 429 
Tear, ſolar, when firſt uſed, I. 216, 
Youth. The. irregularities of that 


time of life are not always ſufſi- 


cient grounds for deſpairing of 
a young man, III. 273 


2 


4 


ABDIEL, Arabian prince, he- 
trays Alexander Bala, IX. 
189. he delivers up Antiochas, 


ſon of Bala, to Tryphon, 193 


ZALEUCUs, legiſlator of the Lo- 
crians, III. 365. wiſdom of his 
laws, ibid. 


Zane'e, eity of Sicily, IV. 31. Sce 


Meſſene. 

ZERIINA. See ALEXANDER Z 
BINA, 

Zxnis, Dardanian, governor of 
Folia under Pharnabazus, IV. 


212 
Z noDoTvs, librarian of Ptolemy 
Z AA 


_ at Alexagdria, 


III. 16 


| 
| 


Zinan, king of Ethiopia and 
Egypt, makes war with Aſa 
king of Judab, and is defeated, 

I, 247 

ZxuciTtz, tbird claſs of the citi- 
zens of Athens, IV, 356 

Zoiyryus, Hiero's ſon-in-law : 
His great credit with Hierony- 

mus, X. 26. be goes ambaſ- 


ſador to Egypt, and ſtays there 


in voluntary baniſhment, 34 
Zoyynvus, Perſian lord, mutilates 
himſelf for the ſervice of Darius, 
III. 109. he makes that prince 


L003: Bi 
maſter of Babylon, Vid. reward 


given by Darius for ſo great a 


ſervice, 


110 


ZoyyRvs, ſlave of Pericles, and 


governor of Alcibiades, 


IV, 20 


ZoROASTER, founder of the ſect 
of the Magi amongft the Perſi- 


ans, 


II. 428 


ZoxoAs TER, another chief and 
reformer of the ſame ſeR, II. 


| 4 
Z0RO0BABRL, chief of the Jews 


who return to Jeruſalem after 


the decree of Cyrus, 


I. 336 
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